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JEREMY TAYLOR has been called, by one of his biographers, 
the “ most learned and eloquent, most candid and amiable of 
divines.” This is pretty strong eulogy. We cannot endorse it 
without some emphatic exceptions. But it would be difficult 
to name another divine of the seventeenth century who com- 
bined in himself such a wonderful variety of gifts. His memo 
was a museum of learning; his fancy rioted in imagery, beauti- 
ful, striking, and grotesque; he could scarcely make a syllo- 
gism without overloading it with similes or metaphors, and the 
iron of his logic—for he was at times, withal, a forcible reasoner 
—is, for the most part, buried out of sight, under a drapery of 
language as rich in quality and hue as the product of oriental 
looms. 

Nor can any one doubt his piety. His religion may some- 
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times run into religionism, and the poet preacher sometimes 
reminds us of Chateaubriand and Lamartine ; but he was not, 
like the first, a charlatan in theology, nor, like the last, an 
inspired dreamer over his own woes. With all its lighter ad- 
juncts, his character had a manly basis, and his attainments a 
solid foundation of studious application. 

Jeremy Taylor was the son of a barber, although a lineal 
descendant of Rowland Taylor, who was Cranmer’s chaplain, 
and a martyr under Queen Mary. He was born at Cambridge, 
in 1613, and, at the early age of thirteen, entered Caius Col- 
lege as a sizar, a poor scholar. It is doubtful whether he won 
any college emolument or honorary distinction. In 1633, 
having finished his university course, he was employed by his 
chamber-fellow, Risden, to supply his place for a short time in 
the Lectureship of St Paul’s Cathedral. Here his graceful 
person and elocution, and richness of style and argument, at- 
tracted the notice of Laud, just made archbishop. Laud 
praised the sermon, and only objected to his preaching in Lon- 
don on account of his youth. With characteristic vivacity, 
Taylor begged pardon for that fault, and promised, “if he lived, 
he would amend it.” The archiepiscopal bigot had one merit. 
He patronized genius, and Taylor was placed by him in the 
College of All Souls, Oxford. 

Here Taylor was in his element. By the kindness of the 
archbishop, his wants were provided for, and he gave himself 
up to study. For three or four years, while Hampden was 
resisting the illegal ship-money tax, and Laud was forcing the 
liturgy down the throats of Knox’s countrymen, Taylor pored 
over all sorts of literature, the Fathers and the Roman poets, 
Isaiah and Seneca, Aristotle and St Paul Busy years these 
were for him, and the scholar had little leisure or taste to mix 
himself up in the political turmoil that was fast bringing Eng- 
land to the verge of revolution. 

Early in 1638, the Bishop of London presented him to the 
rectory of Uppingham, in Lincolnshire. He could no longer 
ignore the great national conflict that was going on. Laud’s 
fatal friendship and the patronage of the ill-fated king, whom 
he was the first (1642) to join at Oxford, led him to publish 
his treatise on “Episcopacy Asserted.” The king was not un- 
grateful. He made Taylor a D.D. But the Presbyterians had 
now gained the ascendancy in the national councils, and Taylor 

id the price of bis distinction in the loss of bis benefice. 

e rectory of Uppingham was sequestered, and the result was 
that the young incumbent, with two sous,—he had just lost 
his wife,—was left without the means of support. 

The years that followed were embittered by hardship. He 
was oppressed with pecuniary difficulties. Some relief came 
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from his wealthy and powerful patron, Christopher Hatton, 
But, embarked in the king’s cause, and sometimes serving as 
army chaplain, he was tossed on the waves by which that cause 
was finally wrecked. “In the great storm which dashed the 
vessel of the church all in pieces,” he was cast, he says, “on 
the coast of Wales.” Here, in his “little boat,” he “cast 
anchor, thinking to ride safely ;” but the storm followed me, 
he says, “ broke a cable, and I lost my anchor.” 

In plain language, Taylor was taken prisoner by the parlia- 
mentary forces. He had friends among them, however, who 
generously and successfully exerted themselves for his release. 
Perhaps his intercourse with the Independents of the army had 
not a little to do with the noble views of toleration which are 
embodied in his “Liberty of Prophesying.” It was not long 
after his release that the work appeared—a work which, for 
style, sentiment, and eloquence, holds the foremost rank in 
an age when Milton held the pen. It was com under 
“ grievous disadvantages ; in adversity and want, without books 
or leisure ;” possibly, at least in part, while a prisoner of the 
parliamentary army. 

But to the author little present advantage came from his 
book. It pleased neither of the two great parties of the day. 
It was too liberal for Laud and his school, and the simple fact 
that it came from the pen of the author of “ Episcopacy As- 
serted,” robbed it of favour at the hands of Presbyterians and 
Independents. Taylor kept school to support himself. He 
was left unmolested in his retirement, and his leisure was de- 
voted to study. The fruits of his application soon began to 
appear. His “Great Exemplar” was a decided success. It 
was extensively popular, and contributed to determine the cha- 
racter of the publications that followed. These were his “Ser- 
mons for the Year,” consisting of fifty-two discourses, and his 
“ Holy Living and Dying.” 

In the first of these he advanced novel views on the nature 
of original sin. The venerable Sanderson, of his own church, 
deplored with warmth, and even with tears, what he considered 
Taylor's Pelagian errors. Others were not less grieved. They 
remonstrated ; some of them would have gone farther. Taylor 
explained, but his explanations were not satisfactory. He pro 
fessed a desire to be left at leisure to pursue his studies 
quietly, so that he might “seasonably publish” the first three 
‘books of his Cases of Conscience. To this end he put forth a 
laboured vindication of his views. These were such, however, 
that his biographer, Heber, does not defend them. Tayler was 
infected with Laud’s Arminianism, if not worse than that. He 
shewed, at least, that. the most splendid oratorical gifts and 
abundant skill in casuistry are not enough to constitute a sound 
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divine. His vocation was elsewhere than in the field of doc- 
trine. He seems, at last, to have become conscious of it him- 
self; but it was not without some bitter lessons first. Hard things 
were said of him, or rather of his theologizing, for all loved the 
man. They galled him sorely. He did not bear them with 
the equanimity of a philosopher or the patience of a Christian. 

Altogether these were hard times for the poor bishop.* Do- 
mestic calamity embittered his spirit. He buried two sons 
with the small-pox. He longed for London books and London 
society, to divert his mind. But he had not the means to escape 
from his Welsh prison. Once or twice a year he would manage: 
to get to the metropolis, to visit his friends and look after the 
publishing of his books. These were seasons to him of rare 
enjoyment. He preached in London, sometimes without being 
disturbed. There he met his dear friend and correspondent, 
Evelyn, of the “Diary.” There he fell in with Berkeley, Boyle, 
and Williams, Evelyn's scientific friends, who admired his “rare 
burning-glass.” There he heard rumours that sometimes excited 
his hopes, and learned what plans Usher had on foot to secure 
of Cromwell “Liberty of Prophesying.” But friends gathered 
round him. Evelyn's annuity helped him somewhat. His 
books were gaining reputation, a wi he worked on, storing 


his mind with the treasures of learning, and pouring forth, in 


strange profusion, the exhaustless riches of his genius, the cloud 
sometimes lifted, and let in rays of sunshine. 

At length there was a call for him from Ireland. At first 
he declined the invitation, for he was to alternate with a Pres- 
byterian, and he was not disposed “to serve in a semicircle, 
where a Presbyterian and himself would be like Castor and 
Pollux, the one up and the other down,” But a better invita- 
tion presented itself, and he accepted it. His abilities and 
liberality had made him friends even among the opposite party, 
and Cromwell gave him a passport, and protection for himself 
and family, under his sign manual and privy signet. He took 
up his residence not far from Lisburne, and preached to a small 
congregation of loyalists in the half-ruined church of Kilulta. 
Here he enjoyed leisure, poverty, and study. It was a kind 
of honourable exile, but it enabled him to complete his “ Ductor 
Dubitantium,” his favourite work. He thirsts for literary news. 
He writes to London, to know what new books have been 
brought out. But his mind is at ease, and he little expects 
the great change that is soon to follow. 

A casual visit to London, at the opportune moment, enabled 
him to set his hand to the loyal address to the king, who was 
just returning to England. He was thus entitled to notice, 
and it could scarcely be accounted a reward of his fidelity, 
when he was almost immediately promoted to the see of Down. 
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‘and Connor. At Ormond’s recommendation, he was shortly 
after elected Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 

But his constitution had already begun to give way. Trial, 
anxiety, close application to study, and domestic afflictions 
rather than the weight of years, had crushed his frame. But 
even his weakness and feebleness could not repress his ener- 
gies. He wrought to the last with untiring assiduity ; and, 
while we can scarcely reconcile his harsh dealing toward the 
Presbyterians with the principles so eloquently advocated in 
his “ Liberty of Prophesying,” we can doubt neither his piety 
nor the conscious integrity of his course. He died August 
13. 1667, and in him was extinguished one of the brightest 
lights of the English Church. 

Our first emotions, in the perusal of 'Taylor’s writings, are 
those of surprise and admiration. His thoughts do not gene- 
rally strike us as by any means profound ; indeed, they are 
oftentimes quite commonplace ; but the obvious truism is so 
adroitly presented, enriched with such gorgeous or novel fan- 
cies, or applied in such an unexpected manner, that it is as if 
the humble Jewish maiden were suddenly transformed into the 
queen of Ahasuerus. As we progress we are alternately de- 
lighted, amused, impressed or disgusted, while the author calls 
us to revel with him in a domain all his own, where the most 
surprising beauties, the most splendid images, the loftiest 
thoughts, and the most quaint, homely, or even repulsive illus- 
trations, intermingled with scraps of learned lore, are flung 
abroad with a truly oriental profusion. There is no lack of 
logic, learning, wit, or devotion ; and sometimes al] seem 
strangely blended in a single paragraph ; but the logic is often 
almost invisible beneath the flowers of rhetoric ; the learning 
is a conglomerate of pagan and Christian lore ; the wit is often- 
est struck out by a keen sense of ridiculous incongruities ; and 
the devotion, sometimes breathed forth in the loftiest strains 
of eloquence, is not unfrequently marred by some odd conceit or 
ludicrous image that provokes a smile upon the gravest features. 

In his wonderful command of language, in his fertility of 
illustration, in the promptitude with which he can marshal 
facts and incidents alike from the obscurest and the best known 
writers, and in the facility with which he can alternate between 
the loftiest imaginations and the most prosaic, and sometimes 
even vulgar phraseology, he has scarcely a rival in any, cer- 
tainly not in his own age. An intellectual balloonist of the 
most adventurous kind, he bears us at will from the earth, lifts 
us to the grandeur of Alpine summits, then plunges with us to 
vales of pastoral simplicity, or drags us along through brush 
and brake, and again in a moment is climbing the rainbow 
arch of the clouds, or bidding us look down at the mad play of 
the fierce lightnings beneath our feet. 
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And yet, though bewildering us semetimes, he rarely loses 
his way. He steps down in an instant from the tripod of a 
wild imagination, takes up the implements of agriculture or 
mechanic art, and discourses in sentences homely enough for a 
ploughman, or pithy enough for a Seneca or Franklin. His 
fancy sometimes sweeps him away for the moment; and he 
allowsit todo so only that, when he has gone abroad and gathered 
the flowers to deck his thought, he may be drawn back by the 
tether of his practical design, and mingle the fragrance of their 
blossoms with the scent of the aloes he is about to administer. 

One of his favourite forms of expression, when he is about to 
introduce some elaborate figure or illustration, has been bit- 
terly ridiculed by South, whose severer taste and laconic energy 
of speech spurned it as tardy and effeminate. “So have I seen,” 
&c., is his wonted phraseology, when he is about to introduce 
one of those long paragraphs in which some analogy of na- 
ture is minutely traced and poetically described. “So have 
I seen,” he says, designing to illustrate the difficulties of de- 
votion, “a lark rising from his bed of grass and soaring ap- 
wards, singing ashe rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and 
climb above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back 
with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made 
irregular and inconstant, descending more at every breath of 
the tempest than it could recover by the libration and frequent 
weighing of his wings, till the little creature was forced to sit 
down aud pant, and stay till the storm was over, and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing as if it had 
learned music and motion from an angel, as he passed some- 
times through the air about his ministries here below. So is. 
the prayer of a good man.” And then follows the parallel, 
scarcely less elaborate than the description of the lark. 

In speaking of drunkenness, he says: “So have I seen the 
eye of the world looking upon a fenny bottom, and drinking 
up too free draughts of moisture, gathered them into a cloud, 
and that cloud crept about his face, and made him first look 
red, and then covered him with darkness and an artificial night : 
80 is our reason at a feast. The clouds gather about the head, 
,... It first grows red, and that redness turns into an ob- 
security and a thick mist, and reason is lost to all use and pro- 
fitableness of wise and sober discourse.” 

In his sermon on the duties of the tongue, he speaks thus of 
the blessedness of its right use : “So have I seen the sun kiss 
the frozen earth, which was bound up with the images of death 
and the colder breath of the north ; and then the waters break 
from their enclosures, and melt with joy, and run in useful 
channels ; and the flies do rise again from their little graves in 
the walls, and dance a while in the air to tell that there is joy 
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within, and that the great mother of creatures will open the 
stock of her new refreshment, become useful to mankind, and 
sing praises to her Redeemer. So is the heart of a sorrowful 
man under the discourses of a wise comforter ; he breaks from 
the despairs of the grave, and the fetters and chains of sorrow ; 
he blesses God and he blesses thee, and he feels his life return- 
ing, for to be miserable is death, but nothing is life but to be 
comforted ; and God is pleased with no music from below so 
much as in the thanksgiving songs of relieved widows, of sup- 
ported orphans, of rejoicing, and comforted,and thankful persons.” 

In his description of the early triumph of Christianity over 
Pagan darkness, he says : “So have I seen the sun, with a little 
ray of distant light, challenge all the power of darkness, and, 
without violence and noise, climbing up the hill, hath made 
night so to retire that its memory was lost in the joys and 
sprightfulness of the morning ; and Christianity, without vio- 
lence or armies, without resistance and self-preservation, with- 
out strength or human eloquence, without challenging of pri- 
vileges or fighting against tyranny, without alteration of govern- 
ment and scandal of princes—with its humility and weakness, 
with tolerations and patience, with obedience and charity, with 
praying and dying—did insensibly turn the world into Chris- 
tian, and persecution into victury.” 

In speaking of the manner in which temptation is sometimes 
checked, he says: “So have I seen a busy flame, sitting upon 
a sullen coal, turn its point to all the angles and portions of 
its neighbourhood, and reach at a leaf of prepared straw, which, 
like a bold temptation, called it to a restless motion and acti- 
vity ; but either it was at too big a distance, or a gentle breath 
from heaven diverted the sphere and the ray of the fire to the 
other side, and so prevented the violence of the burning till 
the flame expired in a weak consumption and died, turning 
intu smoke, and the coolness of death, and the harmlessness of 
a cinder. And when a man’s desires are winged with sails and 
a lusty wind of passion, and pass on in a smooth channel of 
opportunity, God oftentimes hinders the lust and the impatient 
desire from passing on to its port and entering into action, by 
a sudden thought, by a little remembrance of a word, by a 
fancy, by a sudden disability, by unreasonable and unlikely 
fears; .... and after all this, the very anguish and trouble 
of being defeated in the purpose hath rolled itself into so much 
uneasiness and unquiet reflections, that the man hath grown 
ashamed and vexed into more sober counsels.” 

In illustrating, in the funeral sermon of Lady Carbury, the 
contrast between the strength of a calm devotion and bluster 
of a more demonstrative piety, he remarks: “So have I seen 
a river deep and smooth passing with a still foot and a sober 
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face, and paying to the us, the t exchequer of the sea, 
a tribute ae and full noe hard wine little ser skipping 
and making a noise upon its unequal and neighbour bottom ; 
and, after all its talking and bragged motion, it payed to its 
common audit no more than the revenue of a little cloud or a 
contemptible vessel: so have I sometimes compared the issues 
of her religion to the solemnities and famed outsides of another's 
piety. . . . For religion is like the breath of heaven; if it 
goes abroad into the open air, it scatters and dissolves like 
camphor ; but if it enters into a secret hollowness, into a close 
conveyance, it is strong and mighty, and comes forth with 
vigour and great effect.” 

In his “ Holy Living and Dying,” he makes the most of the 
flower as the emblem of human life. “So have I seen a rose 
newly springing from the cleft of its hood, and at first it was 
fair as the morning, and full with the dew of heaven as a lamb’s 
fleece; but when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin mo- 
desty, and dismantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, 
it began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness, and 
then symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the head and broke 
its stalk ; and at night, having lost some of its leaves and all 
its beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and outworn foes. 
The same is the portion of every man and every woman ; the 
heritage of worms and serpents, rottenness and cold dishonour, 
and our beauty so changed that our acquaintance quickly 
know us not.” 

The triumph of divine grace over the greatest obstacles is 
thus set forth: “So have 1 known the boisterous north wind 
pass through the yielding air, which opened its bosom and ap- 
peased its violence by entertaining it with easy compliance in 
all the regions of its reception ; but when the same breath of 
heaven hath been checked by the stiffness of a tower or the 
united strength of a wood, it grew mighty and dwelt there, and 
mde the highest branches stoop, and made a smooth path for 
it on the top of all its glories. So is sickness, and so is the 
grace of God: when sickness hath made the difficulty, then 
God’s grace hath made a triumph, and, by doubling its power, 
hath created new proportions of a reward; and then shews its 
biggest glory when it hath the greatest difficulties to master, 
the greatest weaknesses to support, the most busy temptations 
to contest with. For so God loves that his strength should be 
seen in our weakness and our danger.” 

Not the least striking of his illustrations of this character is 
one in which he attempts to set forth the insidious progress of 
sin from small beginnings. “For so have I seen the purls of 
a spring sweat through the bottom of a bank, and intenerate 
the stubborn pavement till it made it fit for the impression of 
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a child’s foot, and it was despised like the descending pearls of 
a misty morning, till it had opened its way, and made a stream 
large enough to carry away the ruins of the undermined strand, 
and to invade the neighbouring gardens ; but then the despised 
drops had grown into an artificial river and an intolerable mis- 
chief. So are the first entrances of sin, stopped with the anti- 
dotes of a hearty prayer, and checked into sobriety by the eye 
of a reverend man, or the counsels of a single sermon. But 
when such beginnings are neglected, and our religion hath not 
in it so much philosophy as to think anything evil so long as 
we can endure it, they grow up to ulcers and pestilential evils. 
They destroy the soul by their abode, who, at their first entry, 
might have been killed by the pressure of a little finger.” 

One other passage we must cite, and one in which the beauty 
of the thought is paralleled by its devotion. “And so have I 
often seen young and unskilful persons sitting in a little boat, 
when every little wave sporting about the sides of the vessel, 
and every motion and dancing of the barge seemed a danger, 
and made them cling fast upon their fellows, and yet all the 
while they were safe as if they sat under a tree, while a gentle 
wind shaked the leaves into a refreshment and a cooling shade ; 
and the unskilful, inexperienced Christian shrieks out when- 
ever his vessel shakes, thinking it always a danger that the 
watery pavement is not stable and resident like a rock ; and 
yet all his danger is in himself, none at all from without, for he 
is indeed moving upon the waters, but fastened to a rock ; faith 
is his foundation, and hope is his anchor, and death is his har- 
bour, and Christ is his pilot, and heaven is his country; 
and all the evils of poverty, or affronts of tribunals and evil 
judges, of fears and sad apprehensions, are but like the fond 
wind blowing from the right quarter, they make a noise and 
drive faster to the harbour; and if we do not leave the ship 
and leap into the sea, quit the interests of religion and run to 
the securities of the world, cut our cables and dissolve our hopes, 
grow impatient and hug a wave and die in its embraces, we are 
as safe at sea, safer in the storm which God sends us, than in a 
calm when we are befriended with the world.” 

Scattered through Taylor's writings may be found not a few 
passages in the highest strain of eloquence. Some of them 
are marred by an ostentation of learning or some odd conceit, 
but others occur which will endure the test even of such a critic 
as South. His description of Christ, as the “man of sorrows,” 
is evidently one of his most elaborate passages, and could scarce 
fail to leave an abiding impression. “He entered into the 
world with all the circumstances of poverty. He had a star to 
illustrate his birth, but a stable for his bed-chamber, and a 
manger for his cradle. The angels sang hymns when he was 
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born, but he was cold and cried, uneasy and unprovided. He 
lived long in the trade of a carpenter ; he, by whom God made 
the world, had in his first years the business of a mean and 
ignoble trade. He did good wherever he went, and almost 
wherever he went was abused. He deserved heaven for his 
obedience, but found a cross in his way thither. But after he 
had chosen to live a life of virtue, of poverty and labqur, he 
entered into a state of death, whose shame and trouble was 
great enough to pay for the sins of the whole world. And I 
shall choose to express this mystery in the words of Scripture: 
He died not by a single or a sudden death, but he was the 
Lamb slain from the beginning of the world ; for he was mas- 
sacred in Abel, he was tossed upon the waves of the sea in the 
person of Noah ; it was he that went out of his country when 
Abraham was called from Charran, and wandered from his 
native soil; he was offered up in Isaac, persecuted in Jacob, 
betrayed in Joseph, blinded in Samson, affronted in Moses, 
scorned in Isaiah, cast into the dungeon with Jeremiah ; for 
all these were types of Christ’s suffering. And then his 
passion continued even after bis resurrection ; for it is he that 
suffers in all his members. It is he that endures the contra- 
diction of all sinners; it is he that is the Lord of life, and is 
crucified again, and put to an open shame in all the sufferings 
of his servants, and sins of rebels, and defiances of apostates 
and renegades, and violence of tyrants, and injustice of 
usurpers, and the persecutions of his church. It is he that is 
stoned in St Stephen, flayed in the person of St Bartholomew ; 
he was roasted upon St Lawrence's gridiron, exposed to lions 
in St Ignatius, burned in St Polycarp, frozen in the lake where 
stood forty martyrs of Cappadocia. . . The sacrament of Christ's 
death is not to be accomplished but by suffering all the sorrows 
of humanity.” 

His sketch of the early triumphs of Christianity is one of 
his finest passages. “ Presently it came to pass that men were 
no longer ashamed of the cross, but it was worn upon breasts, 
printed in the air, drawn upon foreheads, carried upon banners, 
put upon crowns imperial ; presently it came to pass that the 
religion of the despised Jesus did infinitely prevail ; a religion 
that taught men to be meek and humble, apt to receive inju- 
ries, but unapt to do any ; a religion that gave countenance to 
the poor and pitiful in a time when riches were adored, and 
ambition and pleasure had possessed the hearts of mankind ; 
a religion that could change the face of things and the hearts 
of men, and break vile habits into gentleness and counsel ; that 
such a religion, in such a time, by the sermons and conduct of 
fishermen, men of mean breeding and illiberal arts, should so 
speedily triumph over the philosophy of the world, and the 
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arguments of the subtle, and the sermons of the eloquent, the 
power of princes and the interest of state, the inclinations of 
pature and the blindness of zeal, the force of custom and the 
solicitations of passions, the pleasures of sin and the busy arts 
of the devil ; that is, against wit and money, nature and empire, 
which are all the causes in this world, which can make a thin 
impossible ; this, this is to be ascribed to the power of God. 
and is the great demonstration of the resurrection of Jesus, 
Everything was an argument for it, and improved it ; no objec- 
tion could hinder it, no enemies destroy it ; whatsoever was for 
them, it made the religion to increase ; whatsoever was against 
them, made it to increase; sunshine and storms, fair weather 
and foul, it was all one as to the event of things; for they were 
instruments in the hands of God, who could make what himself 
should choose to be the product of any cause ; so that, if the 
Christians had peace, they went abroad and made converts ; if 
they had no peace, but persecution, the converts came in to 

And quickly it was that the world became dis- 
ciple to the glorious Nazarene, and men could no longer doubt 
of the resurrection of Jesus, when it became so demonstrated 
by the certainty of them that saw it, and the courage of them 
that died for it, and the multitude of them that believed it ; 
who, by their sermons and their actions, by their public offices 
and discourses, by festivals and eucharists, by arguments of 
experience and sense, by reason and religion, by persuading 
rational men and establishing believing Christians, by their 
living in the obedience of Jesus, and dying for the testimony 
of Jesus, have greatly advanced his kingdom, and his power, 
and his glory, into which he entered after his resurrection from 
the dead.” 

The light of salvation dawning upon the darkness of human 
apostasy, affords him a fine theme for declamation, although, 
before he closes, his botany outruns his theology. “We looked 
for a Judge, and Leneld a Saviour ; we feared an accuser, and 
beheld an advocate ; we sit down in sorrow, and rise up in joy; 
we leaned upon the rhubarb and aloes, and our aprons were 
made of the sharp leaves of Indian fig-trees, and so we fed, 
and so we were clothed ; but the rhubarb proved medicinal, 
and the rough leaf of the tree brought its fruit wrapped up in 
its foldings ; and round about our dwellings was planted a 
hedge of thorns and a bundle of thistles, the aconite and the 
briony, the night-shade and the poppy ; and at the root of 
these grew the healing plantain, which, rising up into a tall- 
ness by the friendly invitation of heavenly influence, turned 
about the tree of the cross, and cured the wounds of the thorna, 
and the curses of the thistles, and the malediction of man, and 
the wrath of God.” 
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The good man’s security is graphically presented: “The 
godly man is timorous, and yet safe ; tossed by the seas, and 
yet safe at anchor ; impaired by evil accidents, and righted by 
divine comforts ; made sad with a black cloud, and refreshed 
with a more gentle influence ; abused by the world, and yet 
an heir of heaven ; hated by men, and beloved by God ; loses 
one house, and gets a hundred ; he quits a convenient logging- 
room, and purchases a glorious country ; is forsaken by his 
friends, but never by a good conscience ; he fares hardly, and 
‘sleeps sweetly ; he flies from his enemies, but hath no distract- 
ing fears ; he is full of thought, but of no amazement ; it is his 
business to be troubled, and his portion to be comforted ; he 
hath nothing to afflict him, but the loss of that which might 
be his danger, but can never be his good, and in the recom- 
pense of this he hath God for his Father,Christ for his Captain, 
the Holy Ghost for his supporter ; so that he shall have all the 
good that God can give him, and of all that good he hath the 
Holy Trinity for an earnest and a guage, for his maintenance 
at present, and his portion to all eternity.” 

We may not endorse Taylor’s views of the relation of Church 
and State, but we can admire the beauty of the style in which 
he illustrates his view of it. “So doth the humble vine creep 
at the foot of an oak, and leans upon its lowest base, and begs 
shade and protection, and learns to grow under its branches, 
and to give and take mutual refreshment, and pay a friendly 
influence for a mighty patronage ; and they grow and dwell 
together, and are the most remarkable of friends and married 
pairs of all the leafy nation. Religion of itself is soft, easy, 
and defenceless ; and God hath made it grow up with the 
empire, and lean upon the arms of kings, and it cannot well 
grow alone ; and if it shall, like the ivy, suck the breast of the 
oak, upon whose body it grew and was supported, it will be 
pulled down from its usurped eminence, and fire and shame 
shall be its portion.” 

Here is what he has to say of the delusiveness of worldly 
hope: “Learn to despise the world, or, which is a better 
compendium in the duty, learn to understand it ; for it is a 
cozenage all the way ; the head of it is a rainbow, and the face 
of it is flattery ; its words are charms, and all its stories are 
false ; its body is a shadow, and all its hands do knit spiders’ 
webs ; it is an image and a noise, with a hydra’s lip and a ser- 

nt’s tail ; it was given to serve the needs of our nature, and, 
instead of doing it, it creates strange appetites, and nourishes 
thirsts and fevers ; it brings care, and debauches our nature, 
and brings shame and death as the reward of all our cares. 
Ovr nature is a disease, and the world does nourish it.” 

It would be difficult, in the compass of our religious litera- 
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ture, to find a passage which, in the solemn, dirge-like music 
of its flow, or in funeral beauty, surpasses this: “A man may 
read a sermon, the best and most passionate that ever man 

reached, if he shall but enter into the sepulchres of kings. 
be the same Escurial, where the Spanish princes live in great-- 
ness and power, and decree war or peace, they have wisely 
placed a cemetery, where their ashes and their glory shall sleep 
till time shall be no more; and wherever kings have been 
crowned, their ancestors lie interred, and they must walk over 
their grandsire’s head to take his crown. ‘There is an acre, 
sown with royal seed, the copy of the greatest change from 
rich to naked, from ceiled roofs to arched coffins, from living 
like gods to die like men. There is enough to cool the flames. 
of lust, to abate the delights of pride, to appease the itch of 
covetous desires, to sully and dash out the dissembling colours 
of a lustful, artificial, and imaginary beauty. There the warlike 
and the peaceful, the fortunate and the miserable, the beloved 
and the nied princes mingle their dead, and lay down their 
symbol of mortality, and tell all the world that when we die, 
our ashes shall be equal to kings’, and our accounts easier, and 
our pains for our crowns shall be less.” 

Subsequently, speaking of the “all times for his own” of 
death, he says: “ Death reigns in all the portion of our time. 
The autumn, with its fruits, provides disorders for us, and the 
winter’s cold turns them into sharp diseases ; and the spring 
brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer brings 
green turf and brambles to bind upon our graves.” 

Taylor’s tendency to diffuseness and excessive verbiage is 
sometimes checked, and he repeatedly throws off sentences 
terse and striking enough for the pen of a satirist. Some- 
times in a.word he paints a picture, or condenses the emphasis 
of a whole paragraph. Urging perseverance in prayer, he says, 
“ Fall upon your knees, and grow there.” Absalom’s sin, com- 
mitted by the advice of Ahithophel, was “to secure him in the 
possession of hell.” By offering tempting allurements to sin, 
a man “kills his neighbour like a gentleman.” In such a case 
our civilities are direct treasons to the soul. “That you may 
be kind to your guest, you step aside and lay away the Chris- 
tian. Your love cannot be expressed, unless you do him an ill 
turn, and civilly invite him to a fever.” The folly of sinners is 
depicted by shewing them to be “as greedy of the world as 
children of raw fruit.” Counterfeiting sickness, he speaks of 
“a trap-door to fall into it,” as in the case of Colius, who 
pretending to the gout, found that “his arts of dissimulation 
were so witty, that they put life and motion into the very 
image of the disease,” so that the very picture itself was made 
to “sigh and groan.” 
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Not a few sentences we meet with in which a sound philo- 
sophy or a striking thought takes the form of _— Here 
are a few specimens: “A sacrifice without a heart was a sad 
and ominous presage in the superstitions of the Roman augurs ; 
and so it is in the service of God.” “Although a little wound 
upon the finger is very curable, yet the smallest prick ne 
the heart is mortal ; so is a design and purpose of the srgallest 
disobedience, in its formality as malicious and destructive, as 
in its matter it was pardonable and excusable.” “ High specu- 
lations are as barren as the tops of cedars, but the fundamen- 
tals of Christianity are fruitful as the valleys or the creeping 
vine.” Vice, grown into a bad habit, is a tyrant; but Taylor 
illustrates the truth by saying, “ He that feeds a lion must obey 
him, unless he make his den to be his prison.” Setting forth 
the spirit of the law, he says, “There is a homicide in the 
tongue as well as in the heart ; and he that kills a man’s re- 
putation, by calumnies or slander or open reviling, hath broken 


this commandment.” “Felicity,” he tells us, “is not a jewel 
that can be locked up in one man’s cabinet.” Again, “ All our 
trouble is within us... . . No men sleep so soundly as they 


that lay their head upon nature’s lap.” “He that despiseth 
his preacher is a hearer of arts and learning, not of the word of 
God.” “God hath opened no gate to heaven but the narrow 
gate, of which the cross was the key.” “A prosperous iniquity 
1s the most unprosperous condition in the world.” “Fame or 
honour is a nice thing, tender as a woman’s chastity, or like 
the face of the purest mirror, which a foul breath, or an un- 
wholesome air, or a watery eye can sully, and the beauty is 
lost, though it be not dashed in pieces.” “He that, without 
any end of charity or institution, shall tell lies, onlv to become 
ridiculous in himself, or to mock another, hath set something 
on his doom’s-day book, which must be taken off by water or 
by fire—that is, by repentance or a judgment.” 

There is no little practical wisdom compressed in many of 
his aphorisms. “ Nothing can describe light so well as its own 
beams.” “A good life is the strongest argument that your faith 
is good ; and a gentle voice will be sooner entertained than a 
voice of thunder.” We decidedly prefer Taylor's sentence, 
“It matters not what religion a man be of, if he be a villain,” 
to the perverted sense of the more common maxim which sub- 
stitutes “a good man” for “villain.” There is matter for re- 
flection in the statement, “More men look upon the sun in an 
eclipse than, when he is in his beauty.” 

Again, we are told, “Counsels and wise discourses, applied 
to an actual distemper, at the best are but like strong smells 
to an epileptic person. They may raise him, but never cure 
him.” Rebuking drunkenness, as by no means consistent with 
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wisdom, Taylor tells us, “Since Joseph’s cup was put in Ben- 


jamin’s sack, no man hath a divining goblet.” Here are me- 
morable sentences: “ Virtue scorns a lie for its cover. But to 
hide a sin with it is like a crust of leprosy drawn over an ulcer.” 
“There are some vices that carry a sword in their hand, and 
cut a man off before his time.” 

Sometimes the sentiment is completely overlaid with what 
may be called Taylorisms. “God remembers mercy, and makes 
the rod medicinal, and, like the rod of God in the hand of 
Aaron, tv shoot forth buds and leaves and almonds, and hopes 
and mercies, in the day of restitution.” 

“If a grammarian should speak solecisms, or a musician sing 
like a bittern, he becomes ridiculous for offending in the faculty 
he professes. So it is in those who minister to the conversion 
of souls; if they fail in their own life, when they profess to 
instruct another, they are defective in their proper part, and 
are unskilful to all their purposes Good counsel seems 
to be unhallowed when it 1s reached forth with an impure 
hand.” 

Again, “ That is a burning shame and an intolerable wicked- 
ness, that a minister should be hke Marcotis, or the statue of 
Mercury—shew the way to others, and himself stand still like 
a painted block.” The following is terse enough: “A repent- 
ance upon our deathbed is like washing the corpse ; it is cleanly 
and civil, but makes no change deeper than the skin.” “No- 
thing rules a man in private but God and his own desires ; and 
they give laws in a wilderness, and accuse in a cloister, and do 
execution in a closet, if there be any prevarication.” “ Anger 
and lust are like fire, which, if you enclose, suffering it to have 
no emission, it perishes and dies ; but give it the smallest vent, 
and it rages to the consumption of all it reaches.” “A man 
by sin is made a slave ; and like the dog in the fable, we suffer 
chains and ropes, only for a piece of bread.” “Whatever you 
put into a man, it will smell of the vessel; it is a man’s mind 
that gives the emphasis, and makes your argument to prevail.” 

Taylor’s writings abound in words and sentences, sometimes 
excessively quaint, but often pithy and striking. They give 
us not a little good sense in an odd shape, although the wan- 
tonness of the fancy sometimes detracts greatly from the gra- 
vity of the thought. The new law of the gospel, we are told, 
is written, as at first, on the hearts of men; “ indeed, with a 
new style, with a quill taken from the wings of the Holy Dove.” 
The prayers of the unclean are deseribed as “ reekings of the 
Dead Sea and clouds of Sodom.” A man of only ordi 
piety “is like Gideon's fleece, wet in its own locks, but it could 
not water a poor man’s garden.” Men who enwrap — 
tion about their religion are “like dark lanterns, m which a 
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candle burns bright, but the body is encom with a crust 
and a dark cloud of iron; and these men keep the fires and 
light of holy propositions within them, but the darkness of 
hell, and the hardness of a vexed heart, hath shaded the light, 
and makes it neither apt to warm nor enlighten others, but it 
turns to fire within ; a fever and a distemper dwell there, and 
religion has become their torment.” Fasting, divested of its 
holiness and sanctification, is “like the walls of a rufhous 
church, where there is no duty performed to God, but there 
remains something of that which used to minister to religion.” 
In animadverting upon the radical measures of the Puritans, 
who, to reform the establishment, would overthrow it, Taylor 
tartly remarks: “The woman who lost her groat, everrit do- 
mum non evertit, she swept the house, she did not turn the 
house out of doors. That was but an ill reformation which 
untiled the roof and broke the walls, and was digging down 
the foundations.” In preaching before the Irish Parliament, 
he urged them so to act “that it should be esteemed more 
against the honour of a gentleman to be drunk than to be 
kicked—more shame to fornicate than to be caned.” In speak- 
ing of the two great sins of pride and covetousness, he says : 
“ They have infected the greatest parts of mankind, and yet no 
man thinks himself to be either covetous or proud ; and, there- 
fore, whatever you discourse about these sins, it never hits any 
man, but, like Jonathan’s arrows to David, they fall short or 
they fly beyond.” He holds up to eulogy the “scorning to 
steal a victory, and preferring the glory of a sharp sword to 
that of a sharp wit.” The minister who deals in large and 
obscure expressions, “ talks of essences and existences, hypos- 
tases and personalities, .... may amuse himself, and find 
his understanding, like Peter’s, on Mount Tabor, at the trans- 
figuration ; he may build three tabernacles in his head, and 
talk something, but he knows not what.” To the hireling 
preacher he says: “Thou dost but sell sermons, and give coun- 
sel, at a price, and, like a fly in the temple, taste of every sac- 
rifice, but do nothing but trouble the religious rites.” In case 
the minister should take upon him his holy calling for cove- 
tous or ambitious ends, “he had polluted his hand and his 
heart ; and the fire of the altar is quenched, or it sends forth 
nothing but the smoke of mushrooms and unhallowed gums.” 
His argument for contentment with little is put in his own 
peculiar vein. “Is that beast better that hath two or three 
mountains to graze on, than a little bee that feeds on dew or 
manna, and lives upon what falls every morning from the store- 
houses of heaven, the clouds, and providence? Can a man 
quench his thirst better out of a river than a full urn, or drink 
better from the fountain when it is finely paved with marble, 
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than when it swells over the green turf?” His description of 
the soul dressing itself for immortality, “first untying the 
strings of vanity,’ then knocking “ off the fetters of pride and 
vainer complacencies,” is too extended and elaborate for inser- 
tion here. 

There is a peculiar quaintness in his allusions to what is 
either impossible or incongruous. There are those to whom 
you might speak of the impolicy of their sin ; “tell them these 
and ten thousand things more, you move them no more than if 
you should read one of Tully’s orations to a mule.” Again— 
“To support martyrdom, or the duty of sufferings, by false 
arches and exterior circumstances, is to build a tower upon the 
beams of the sun, or to set up a wooden ladder to climb up to 
heaven.” 

Illustrating the importance of using adequate means to the 
attainment of great Christian ends, he says: “ No wise man will 
sail to Ormus in a cock-boat, or use a child for his interpreter ; 
and that general is a cyclops, without an eye, who chooses the 
sickest men to man his towns, and the weakest to fight his bat- 
tles.” The mercy of God, we are told, is seen in his separating 
men from the occasions of their sin, the neighbourhood and the 
temptation ; “for if the hyena and the dog should be thrust in 
the same kennel, one of them would soon find a grave, and, it 
may be, both of them their death. So infallible is the ruin of 


most men, if they be shewed a temptation ; nitre and rosin, 
naphtha and bitumen, sulphur and pitch are their constitution, 
and the fire passes upon them infinitely, and there is none to 
secure them.” The — by which men reconcile themselves 


to their iniquity, by dealing with it piece-meal, is thus described : 
“They have minced the case of conscience into little particles, 
and swallowed the lie by crumbs, so that no one passage of it 
shall rush against the conscience or do hurt, until it is all got 
into the belly, and unites in the effect.” The transitoriness of 
vain pleasure is such, that “when the minute is gone, so is the 
pleasure too, and leaves no foot-step but the pe scares of a 
sigh, and dwells nowhere but in the same house where you will 
find yesterday—that is, in forgetfulness and annihilation, un- 
less its only child, sorrow, shall marry and breed more of its own 
kind, and so continue its memory and name to eternal ages.” 
In setting forth the folly of finding fault with the truth that 
exposes our deformity, Taylor says: “ When we are told that 
our liver is inflamed with lust or anger, that our heart is vexed 
with envy, that our eyes roll with wantonness, and though we 
think all is well, yet we are sick, sick unto death, and near to a 
sad and fatal sentence—we shall think that man that tells us so is 
imprudent or uncharitable ; and yet he hath done him no more 
injury than a deformed man daily receives from his looking-glass, 
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which, if he shall dash against the wall, because it shows him 
his face just as it is, his face is not so ugly as his manners. 
And yet our heart is so impatient of seeing its own stains, that, 
like the elephant, it tramples in the pure streams, and first 
troubles them, then stoops and drinks, where he can least see 
his large deformity.” 

The imperfect Christian is pourtrayed in no very flattering 
style : “ But so it happens, in the mud and slime of the river 
Borborus, when the eye of the sun hath long dwelt upon it, and 
produces frogs and mice, which begin to move a little under a 
thin cover of its own paternal matter, and if they can get loose, 
to live half a life, that is all; but the hinder parts, which are 
not formed before the setting of the sun, stick fast in their beds 
of mud, and the little moiety of a creature dies before it could 
be well said to live. So it is with those Christians who will do 
all that they suppose lawful, and will do no more than what 
they think necessary ; they do but peep into the light of the 
Sun of righteousness; they have the beginnings of life, but 
their hinder parts, their passions and affections, and the desires 
of the lower man are still unformed ; and he that dwells in this 
state, is just so much of a Christian as a sponge is of a plant, 
and a mushroom of a shrub; they may be as sensible as an 
oyster, and discourse at the rate of a child, but are greatly 
short of the righteousness evangelical.” 

As might be expected, the quaintness of Taylor sometimes 
— beyond its proper limits, and verges on the ludicrous. 

e thinks vice may be communicated by the nurse : “ Natural 
distemperatures may pass in the rivulets of milk, like evil 
spirits in a white garment.” The sermons of godless doctors 
—as in the ancient temple where Christ listened—he compares 
“to the spoils of beavers, sheep, and silk-worms, designed to 
clothe others, and made the occasions of their own nakedness 
and the causes of their death.” “Mental prayer,” he says, 
“ when our spirits wander, is like a watch standing still, because 
the spring is down ; wind it up again, and it goes on regularly ; 
but, in vocal prayer, the words run on, and the spirit wanders ; 
the clock strikes false, the hand points not to the right hour, 
because something is in disorder, and the striking is nothing 
but noise.” He compares husband and wife quarrelling for 
want of a full table and a rich wardrobe, to “two mill-stones 
which set the mill on fire when they want corn.” Those who 
are greedy to receive a scandal, have “ natures like sponges or 
sugar, whose utmost verge, if you dip in wine, it drowns itself 
in the moisture it sucks up, and is drenched all over.” “They 
suck it up to the dissolution of their whole religion.” 

Weak heads cannot endure great heights. Taylor illustrates 
it by telling us that “Lucifer and many angels, walking upon 
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the battlements of heaven, grew top-heavy, and fell into the 
state of devils.” “The pleasure of revenge,’ he accounts, “like 
the pleasure of eating chalk and coals. A foolish disease made 
the appetite, and it is entertained with an evil reward. It is 
like the feeding of a cancer and a wolf.” Occasionally an 
illustration borders on vulgarity. “ You may as well tie a wild 
dog to quietness by the guts of a tender kid, as suppose that 
most men can do virtuously, when they may sin at a great 
price.” “A man must resolve to be a fool, a rash, inconsiderate 
person, or he will feel but little satisfaction in the enjoyment 
of his sin. Indeed, he that stops his nose, may drink down 
such corrupted waters.” Of covetous parents he says: “If 
they heap up for their heirs (like the mice of Africa hiding 
the golden ore in their bowels, and refusing to give back the 
indigested gold till their guts be out), they may remember 
that what was unnecessary for them, is as unnecessary for their 
sons. The uses of affliction are illustrated by a “ classical” 
reference : “ Plutarch reports concerning swine, that their optic 
nerves are so disposed to turn their eyes downward, that they 
cannot look upwards nor behold the face of heaven, unless they 
be thrown upon their backs. Such swine are we; we seldom 
can look up to heaven till God, by his judgments, throws us 
upon our backs.” As to the genealogy of fanatic error, he is 
specific enough almost for an antiquarian. “The will furnishes 
out malice, and the understanding sends out levity ; and they 
marry and produce a fantastic dream ; and the daughter, suckin 

wind instead of the milk of the word, grows up to madness —— 
the spirit of reprobation.” If we give countenance to sin, “we 
are like tortoises and the ostrich, hatching their eggs with their 
looks only.” The amiabilities of natural character have little 
positive worth in the scale of virtue. “They tie a stone at the 
bottom of a well, and that’s more than needs. The stone will 
stay there without that trouble.” Some men turn their very 
trials into profit. Taylor says: “ We kill the viper, and make 
treacle of him—that is, not only escape from, but gain advan- 
tages by temptations.” We recollect to have heard of a veteran 
clergyman who suggested to his hearers, that some of them, 
if they had fallen in with the plundered man mentioned in 
Scripture, would, instead of pouring in oil and wine, “have 
stuck a tract under his nose.” Taylor would undoubtedly have 
endorsed the suggestion. He says: “ When the wolf in the 
fable went to school to learn to spell, whatever letters were told 
him, he could never make anything of them but aguns; he 
thought of nothing but his belly; and if a man be very pnery 
you must give him meat before you give him counsel.” We 
imagine that few countenances in Taylor's congregation would 
have been able to restrain a smile, as he proceeded to shew how 
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one sin either occasions or discovers another. “I remember,” 
he says, “that in the Apologues of Phcedrus, it is told concern- 
ing an ill-natured fellow, that he refused to pay his symbol, 
which himself and all the company had agreed should be given 
for every disease that each man had, he denying his itch to be 
disease ; but the company, taking off the refuser’s hat for a 
pledge, found that he had a scalled-head, and so demandgd the 
money double ; which he pertinaciously resisting, they threw 
him down, and then discovered that he was broken-bellied, and 
justly condemned him to pay three philippics. One disease 
discovers itself by the hiding of another, and that being opened 
discovers a third ; he that is almost taken in a fault, tells a lie 
to escape ; and, to protect that lie, he forswears himself; and, 
that he may not be suspected of perjury, he grows impudent ; 
and that sin may not shame him, he glories in it, like the slave 
in the comedy, who being torn with whips, grinned, and forced 
an ugly smile, that it might not seem to smart.” 

Sometimes the ludicrous and the serious are strangely 
blended: “He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he 
be in love with this world, we need not despair but that a witt 
man might reconcile him with tortures, and make him think 
charitably of the rack, and be brought to dwell with vipers and 
dragons, and entertain his guests with the shrieks of man- 
drakes, cats, and screech-owls, with the filing of iron, and the 
harshness of rending of silk, or to admire the harmony that is 
made by a herd of ravening wolves, when they miss their 
draught of blood in their midnight revels. The groans of a 
man, in a fit of the stone, are worse than all these; and the 
distractions of a troubled conscience are worse than those 
groans ; and yet a careless, merry sinner is worse than all that.” 
There is little value in many laboured speculations ; but Tay- 
lor, not content with this simple statement, expands it thus: 
“ Men’s notions are often like the mules, begotten by equivocal 
and unnatural generations, but they make no species. They 
are begotten, but they can beget nothing. They are the effects 
of long study, but they can do no good when they are pro- 
duced.” Again, explaining a prophecy, he gives it a broad 
moral application, in a style that would be apt to be remem- 
bered even for oddity, if nothing more: “ Babylon shall be the 
possession of a hedge-hog—that is, a sinner’s dwelling, encom- 
passed round with thorns and sharp prickles, afflictions and 
uneasiness all over. So that he that wishes his sin big and 
yng wishes his bee as big as a bull, and his hedgehog 
ike an elephant.” The secure content of poverty is thus set 
forth: “ No man goes about to poison a poor man’s pitcher, 


nor lays plots to forage his little garden, made for the hospital 
of two bee-hives, and the feasting of a few Pythagorean herb- 
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eaters.” The vanity of outward forms it is very easy to assert. 
Taylor, however, cannot present it in any ordinary way. “The 
soul,” he says, “can no more be changed by a ceremony, or 
an external solemnity, than an angel can be caressed with 
sweetmeats, or a man’s belly can be filled with music and long 
orations.” 

In his use of ridicule, in attacking the Puritans, Taylor is 
unsparing ; but when he turns against the Quakers, he is not 
less bitter, though he tempts us to smile, while we pity the vic- 
tim. After shewing the abundant provision made by God for 
supplying instruction to his church, bestowing prophets, apos- 
tles, evangelists, &c., not forgetting Scripture, expositors, and 
tradition, he proceeds: “ And after all this, to have a fungus 
arise from the belly of mud and darkness, and nourish a glow- 
worm that shall challenge to outshine the lantern of God's 
word, and all the candles which God set upon a hill, and all 
the stars of Christ’s right hand, is to annul all the excellent, 
established, orderly and certain effects of the Spirit of God, and 
to worship the false fires of the night. He, therefore, that will 
follow a guide that leads him by an extraordinary spirit, shall 
go an extraordinary way, and have a strange fortune, and a 
singular religion, and a portion by himself, a great way off 
from the common inheritance of the saints, who are all led by the 
Spirit of God, and have one heart and one mind, one faith and 
one hope, the same baptism, and the helps of the ministry, 
leading them to the common country, which is the portion of 
all that are the sons of adoption, consigned by the Spirit of 
God, the earnest of their inheritance.” 

Among Taylor’s comparisons, there are some hastily drawn 
and incongruous ; but there are others which are exquisite. 
His sermon on the marriage-ring contain several. Here is 
one: “Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells 
in perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined, and dies 
in singularity ; but marriage, like the useful bee, builds a 
house, and gathers sweetness from every flower, and labours 
and unites into societies and republics, and sends out colonies, 
and feeds the world with delicacies, and obeys their king and 
keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and promotes the 
interests of mankind.” 

Not less striking is his illustration of a false repentance, 
while we still hug the sin: “ He certainly is very much in love 
with sin, and parts with it very unwillingly, that keeps its pic- 
ture and wears its favour, and delights in the fancy of it, even 
with the same desire as a most passionate widow parts with 
her dearest husband, even when she can no longer enjoy him ; 
but certainly her staring all day upon his picture, and weeping 
over his robe, and wringing her hands over his children, are no 
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great sign that she hated him. And just so do most men hate 
and accordingly part with their sins.” 

In another place the “ effigy” of humility and Asop’s pic- 
ture are finely compared: “ Humility is so noble a virtue, 
that even pride itself puts on its upper garment; and we do 
like those who cannot endure to look upon an ugly and 
deformed person, and yet will give a great price for a pigture 
extremely like him. Humility is despised in substance—but 
courted and admired in effigy. Asop’s picture was sold for 
two talents, when himself was made a slave at the price of two 
philippics.” 

The benefits of our religious duties are thus set forth: “ Our 
duties towards Him being like vapours ascending from the 
earth, not at all to refresh the region of the clouds, but to 
return back in a fruitful and refreshing shower.” The life of 
Christ is described as being, not like a picture in the chamber 
of pleasure, to entertain the eye, “ but, like Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, where every feature is a precept, and the images 
converse with men by sense and signification of excellent dis- 
courses. “ An Egyptian, who acknowledged fire for his god, 
one day, doing his devotions, kissed his god, after the manner 
of worshippers, and burnt-his lips. . . . Just such a fool is he 
who kisses a danger, though with a design of virtue, and hugs 
an opportunity of sin for an advantage of piety.” “ Anger,” 
we are told, “is like the waves of a troubled sea; when it is 
corrected with a soft reply, as with a little strand, it retires, 
and leaves nothing behind it but froth and shells—no perma- 
nent mischief.” No wise man ever lost anything by cession ; 
but he receives the hostility of violent persons into his em- 
braces, like a stone into a lap of wool. . . . But a stone fall- 
ing upon a stone, makes a collision, and extracts fire.” “When 
a man does evil that good may come of it, or good to an evil pur- 

ose, that man does like him that rolls himself in thorns, that 

e may sleep easily ; he roasts himself in the fire that he may 
quench his thirst in his own sweat.” The rich man, Jaying up 
wealth for “he knows not who,” is compared to “ the ass carry- 
ing wood and sweet herbs to the baths, but was never washed 
or perfumed himself; he heaped up sweets for others, while 
himself was filthy with smoke and ashes.” 

Of other comparisons more extended, which are to be found 
in the writings of Taylor, some are exceedingly striking and 
beautiful One of them is in his “Holy Dying,” where he 
takes the bubble as the emblem of human life. Another is 
that in which the sinner, heated by passion and rage, is com- 

ed to “the bold trooper” who never feels the smart of his 
wounds till they are cold.* And still another, somewhat more 


* Sermons, i. 89. 
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fanciful, is that in which prayer is set forth under the figure of 
a rivulet.* 

Perhaps, in none of his writings, does Taylor's peculiar genius 
find fuller scope, than in his sermons on the tongue. Here he 
is, by turns, eloquent and matter-of-fact, quaint and satirical, 
discriminating and denunciatory. His keen sense of the ridi- 
culous, his ludicrous imagery and striking illustrations, his odd 
fancies, genial humour, varied learning, and biting invective 
are all brought into play. “There are some persons,” he tells 
us, “so full of nothing, that, like the strait sea of Pontus, they 
perpetually empty themselves by their mouth, making every 
company or single person they fasten on, to be their Propontis.” 
“ The talking man makes himself artificially deaf, being like a 
man in the steeple when the bell rings.” 

And yet one may go to the opposite extreme. Against this 
also Taylor protests. There is “a morose and continued silence” 
which “makes amends for committing many sins by omitting 
many duties ; and, instead of digging out the offending eye, 
plucks out both, that they might neither see the scandal nor 
the duty.” 

His cure for loquacity is plausible: “Great knowledge, if it 
be without vanity, is the most severe bridle of the tongue ;” 
and, in confirmation, he adduces one of his most ludicrous illus- 
trations: “ For so have I heard that all the noises and pratings 
of the pools, the croaking of frogs and toads, is hushed and 
appeased, upon the instant, by bringing upon them the light 
of a candle or torch. Every beam of reason and ray of know- 
ledge checks the dissolutions of the tongue.” 

And yet the disease of the inveterate talker is admitted to 
be a desperate one. Upon him scarce ~ medicine will stick. 
Plutarch advises that such men should give themselves to 
writing, that making an issue in the arm, it shall drain the 
floods from the head ; supposing that if the humour were any- 
way vented, the tongue might be brought to reason. But the 
experience of the world hath confuted this; and when Ligu- 
rius had written a poem, he talked of it to all companies he 
came in ; but, however, it can be no hurt to try,—for some have 
been cured of bleeding at the nose by opening a vein in the 
arm.” In spite, however, of all proposed remedies, some men, 
Taylor assures us, with a mock gravity that would have done 
honour to Dean Swift, “ will never be cured without a cancer 
or a squincie.” He does not forget, however, to remind his 
readers, in this connection, that “ Aélian tells of the geese flying 
over Mount Taurus, that, for fear of eagles, carried stones in 
their mouths till past the danger.” 





* Sermons, i. 244. 
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The forms of evil speaking furnish him a theme on which he 
expatiates with evident relish. He notes how, “at every cor- 
ner of the mouth, a folly peeps out, or a mischief creeps in ;” 
nor does he forget the irritations of petty disputes, “ which are 
like flies and gnats upon the margin of a pool; they do not 
sting like an asp, or bite deep as a bear, yet they can vex a 
man into a fever and impatience.” Foolish jesting canes in 
for its share of rebuke. “A penitent and a jester, is like a 
Grecian piece of money, on which were stamped an Helena on 
one side, and an Hecuba on the other; a rose and a deadly 
aconite, a Paris and an Aisop ; nothing was more contrary.” 
But jesting with sacred things is not only incongruous, but im- 

ious: “ He that makes a jest of the words of Scripture, or of 
ip things, plays with thunder, and kisses the mouth of a can- 
non just as it belches fire and death. He stakes heaven at 
Spurn- point, and trips cross and pile, whether ever he see the 
face of God or no. He laughs at damnation, while he had 
rather lose God than lose his jest ; nay, he makes a jest of God 
himself, and the Spirit of the Father and the Son to become 
ridiculous.” 

As to profane swearing—upon which, by way of preface, he 
states that St Chrysostom expended twenty homilies—he pours 
out upon it a full tide of burning invective. “It is a foolish 
vice, but hard to be cured ; infinitely unreasonable, but strangely 
prevailing ; almost as much without remedy, as it is without 
pleasure ; for it enters first by folly, and grows by custom, and 
dwells with carelessness, and is nursed by irreligion and want 
of fear of God. It profanes the most holy things, and mingles 
dirt with the beams of the sun—follies and trifling talk inter- 
weaved and knit together with the sacred name of God. It 
placeth the most excellent things in the meanest and basest 
circumstances ; it brings the secrets of heaven into the streets, 
dead men’s bones into the temple. Nothing is a greater sacri- 
lege than to prostitute the great name of God to the petulancy 
of an idle tongue, and blend it as an expletive to él up the 
emptiness of a weak discourse.” 

But Taylor does not forget to note the ludicrous features of 
profanity. While it “changes every trifling lie into a horrid 
perjury,’ it puts “fierce appendages to every word, like great 
iron bars to a straw basket, or the curtains of a tent.” 

As to altercation, “ it makes men troublesome, and intricates 
all wise discourses, and throws a cloud upon the face of truth ; 
and while men contend for truth, error, dressed in the same 
habit, slips into her chair, and all the litigants court her before 
the divine sister of wisdom.” “People,” moreover, “who contend 
earnestly, talk loud ; anger rides upon noise as upon a horse ; 
still the noise and the rider isin the dirt.” Slander, moreover, 
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comes in for a rebuke. ‘‘ The detracting tongue, like the 
smooth-tongued lightning, will break your bones when it kisses 
the flesh.” “ A false tongue is like a poisoned arrow ; it makes 
the wound deadly, and every scratch incurable.” The para- 
site or flatterer, is not flattered in his portrait. He “ is a beast 
that is all belly, looking round with his eye, watchful, ugly and 
deceitful ; and, creeping on his teeth, they feed him, and he 
kills them that reach him bread, for that is the nature of all 
vipers.” 

Yet Taylor is no enemy of cheerful conversation, and his 
description of it is in strong contrast with his portraiture of the 
abuses of the tongue. “Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills 
the soul full of harmony ; it composes music for churches and 
hearts ; it makes and publishes glorifications of God ; it pro- 
duces thankfulness and serves the end of charity ; and when 
the oil of gladness runs over, it makes bright and tall emissions 
of light and holy fires, reaching up to a cloud, and making joy 
round about.” “If a facetious discourse, and an par dd 


friendly mirth can refresh the spirit, and take it off from the 
vile temptations of peevish, despairing, uncomplying melan- 
choly, it must needs be innocent and commendable. And we 
may as well be refreshed by a clean and brisk discourse, as by 
the air of Campanian wines ; and our faces and our heads may 


be as well anointed, and look pleasant with wit and friendly 
intercourse, as with the fat of the balsam tree, and such a con- 
versation no wise man ever did or ought to reprove. But when 
the jest hath teeth and nails, biting or scratching our brother, 
when it is loose and wanton, when it is unseasonable and much 
or many, when it serves ill purposes, or spends better time, 
then it is the drunkenness of the soul, and makes the spirit fly 
away, seeking for a temple where the mirth and the music is 
solemn and religious.” 

One fault which will often suggest itself, in perusing the 
writings of Taylor, is his diffuseness. His stream of speech, 
sometimes rapid and compressed, often overflows its banks, and 
spreads far and near over the broad meadows. He will am- 
plify a thought, and expand it out of all proportion to its in- 
trinsic importance. But however thin his material is ham- 
mered, it is so often gold foil, that we are reconciled by the 
beauty of the result to the rhetorical defect. Instead of cha- 
racterising anger as simply rude, unmannerly, and provoking, 
he says: “ He that would not have his reason confounded, or 
his discourse useless, or his family be a den of lions—he that 
would not have his marriage a daily duel, or his socicty 
troublesome, or his friendship formidable, or his feasts bitter ; 
he that delights not to have fis discipline cruel, or government 
tyrannical, or his disputations violent, or his civilities unman- 
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nerly, or his charity to be a rudeness, or himself brutish as a 
bear, or peevish as a fly, or miserable upon every accident, and 
in all the changes of his life, must mortify his anger.” 

Instead of simply saying that if the heart is wrong, the whole 
life is wrong, he says: “There is so much falseness and iniquity 
in man’s heart, that it defiles all the members; it makes the 
eyes lustful and the tongue slanderous ; it fills the heag with 
mischief, and the feet with blood, and the hands with injury, 
and the present condition of man with folly, and makes his 
future state apt to inherit eternal misery.” 

In speaking of the relation of the intention to the life, he 
dilates thus: “ Holy intention is to the actions of a man that 
which the soul is to the body, or form to its matter, or the root 
to the tree, or the sun to the world, or the fountains to a river, 
or the base to a pillar ; for, without these, the body is a dead 
trunk, the matter is sluggish, the tree is a block, the world is 
darkness, the river is quickly dry, the pillar rushes into flatness 
and a ruin, and the action is sinful, or unbenefitable and vain.” 

Instead of saying that the angels rejoice over the arrival in 
heaven of redeemed spirits, he says: “ ‘There is no blessed soul 
goes to heaven, but he makes a general joy in all the mansions 
where the angels do dwell, and in all the chapels where the 
angels sing.” He is not content with simply speaking of the 
world as deceptive ; he bids us learn “to despise the world, or, 
which is a better compendium in the duty, learn but truly to 
understand it ; for it is a cozenage all the way: the head of it 
is a rainbow, and the face of it is flattery ; its words are charms, 
and all its stories are false ; its body is a shadow, and its hands 
do knit spiders’ webs ; it is an image and a noise, with a hyena’s 
lip and a serpent’s tail ; it was given to serve the ends of our 
nature, and instead of doing it, it creates strange appetites, 
and nourishes thirsts and fevers ; it brings care and debauches 
our nature, and brings shame and death as the reward of all 
our cares. Our nature is a disease, and the world does nou- 
rish it.” 

And yet we might easily cite passages in which Taylor speaks 
with a conciseness and brevity sufficient to meet the demand of 
any critic. Occasionally he is terrible in his descriptions, 
and overwhelming in the force of his language. He vies with 
Baxter in depicting the doom of the secure smner. “He that, 
because he sits uneasily when he sits near the ‘ King that was 
crowned with thorns,’ shall remove thence, or strew flowers, 
roses, and jessamine, the down of thistles and the softest gos- 
samer, that he may die without pain, die quietly and like a 
lamb, sinks to the bottom of hell without noise ; this man is a 
fool, because he accepts death, if it arrests him in civil lan- 
guage, is content to die by the sentence of an eloquent judge, 
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and prefers a quiet passage to hell, before going to heaven in 
astorm.” His description of the tongue is vigorous enough 
for commentary on the language of James: “The tongue is a 
fountain both of bitter waters and of pleasant ; it sends forth 
blessing and cursing ; it praises God and rails at men; it is 
sometimes set on fire, and then it puts whole cities in combus- 
tion ; itis unruly, and no more to be restrained than the breath 
of a tempest ; it is volatile and fugitive ; reason should go be- 
fore it, and when it does not, repentance comes after it ; it was 
intended for an organ of the divine praises, but the devil often 
plays upon it, and then it sounds like the screech-owl, or the 
groans of death: sorrow and shame, folly and repentance, are 
the notes and formidable accents of that discord.’ 

The folly of finding fault with the admonitions of Providence 
is thus forcibly expressed :—“ That Italian gentleman was cer- 
tainly a great lover of his sleep who was angry with the lizard 
that waked him when a viper was creeping into his mouth. 
When the devil is entering into us to poison our spirits and 
steal our souls away while we are sleeping in the lethargy of 
sin, God sends his sharp messages to awaken us, and we call 
that the enemy, and use arts to cure the remedy, not to cure 
the disease.” 

In dealing with some subjects, Taylor can employ a homely 
plainness of speech, level to the weakest understanding. Speak- 
ing of the atheist, he remarks :—“ The thing framed says that 
nothing framed it ; the tongue never made itself to speak, and 
yet talks against Him that did ;” and, in idolatry, “the devil 
hath infinitely prevailed ”—“ not only making God after man’s 
image, but in the likeness of a calf, of a cat, of a serpent, making 
men such fools as to worship a quartan-ague, fire and water, 
onions and sheep. ‘This is the skill man learned and the phi- 
losophy that he is taught by believing the devil.” The degree 
of poverty in which some exercised the virtues which pros- 
perity interfered with is set forth by the fact that they had 
but “one broken dish, and no spoon.” Of excuses for wrong- 
doing he says :—“ Siu hath no wiser reasons for itself than these, 
the same argument that the fly hath to enter the candle, the 
same argument a fool hath that entereth into sin. It looks 
prettily, but rewards the eye, as burning basins do, with intoler- 
able circles of reflected fire.” 

In urging the duty of immediate repentance, Taylor commits 
a mistake, not infrequent with him, of mixing up odd figures 
with solemn appeals. Repentance being, he says, “a duty of 
a great and giant-like bulk, let no man crowd it up into so 
narrow room that it shall be strangled in its birth for want of 
time and air to breathe in Will any man hunt the wild 
boar in his garden, or bait a bull in his closet? Will a woman 
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wrap her child in her handkerchief, or a father send his son to 
school when he is fifty years old ?” 

Taylor is a voluminous writer, and not a little might be 
struck out of his volumes, without in the least detracting from 
their value as a whole. His diffuseness, superfluity, and ex- 
cessive verbiage overload his pages, and the “ Holy Living and 
Dying” might have judiciously been reduced to at least half 
its present bulk. Nor is he always equal as a writer. Not a 
little that is dull and prosaic is mixed up with not a little of the 
reverse. Some of his writings might be regarded as fairly 
cancelled by others, diverse in scope, if a fair balance were 
struck. 

Yet his general aim is ay to instruct and edify. Of his 
“Life of Christ,” he says:—“I pray God this may go forth 
into a blessing to all that use it, and reflect blessings upon me 
all the way, that my spark may grow greater by kindling my 
brother’s taper, and God may be glorified in us both.” 

In his “ Holy Living and Dying” are not a few passages 
which a judicious taste would have excluded, some which, with 
many readers, would be regarded as most decidedly interfering 
with the propriety of an indiscriminate perusal of the book. 
Yet the author, evidently with an eye to these, says :—* If any 
man will snatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
the devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but shall not rob 
me of the reward of my care and good intentions.” And sub- 
sequently, expressing the humbleness of his aim, he remarks : 
—“ It is enough for me to be an under- builder in the house of 
God, and glory in the employment. I labour in the founda- 
tion, and therefore the work needs no apology for being plain, 
so it be strong and well-laid.” 

It is not pleasant to dwell upon the faults of the man ; but 
they are as obvious as the faults of his style. There is not a 
little that is excellent, while there is also much that is incon- 
gruous in both. His policy was too much shaped by the emer- 
gency. His days of hardship were his best days. We esteem 
him most while his position is humblest. He is dizzied by his 
elevation. He forgets or ignores the better principles which 
he had first avowed. And yet, except in his treatment of dis- 
senters, and the intolerant spirit into which he lapsed, we re- 
cognise much in his later writings which is worthy to stand by 
the side of his earlier productions. 

In an intellectual point of view, Taylor was a prodigy. He 
had genius rather than talent. He amazes rather than im- 
presses us. His broadsides are altogether too much pyrotechnic 
displays. He has logic, but it is overladen by rhetoric. He 
has plan, but his genius is too wayward always to abide by it. 
He will go out of his way to pluck a flower more repulsive than 
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dulness, or pick up a scrap of history or antique legend that is 
only an incumbrance to his argument. 

But in the realm of fancy he brooks no rival. Vast as the 
stores of his learning must have been, widely as they may have 
been gathered, his fancy roams over a broader field. His 
images are drawn from the wide domain of nature and of art. 
He is sagacious to discern analogies, rather than discriminating 
in their application. Hence he often blunders. Some of his 
similes are strangled in their birth by newly discovered analo- 
gies. Surprising others, he is himself taken by surprise, and 
yields unresisting to the temptation of the novel thought. 
Bound on his voyage, he often drops the helm to cast the net 
or gaze on the grandeur of the sea, its waves and its foam, its 
icebergs and its dolphins. His march is like that of an oriental 
army, laden alike with the richest splendours of royalty and 
with baggage waggons, and yet constantly enlivened or excited 
by the skirmishes of flying scouts. His learning is more abun- 
dant than accurate, and lies, for the most part, unassorted in 
his capacious memory. Great historic facts, legends, minute 
incidents, ludicrous occurrences, are all jumbled together in 
promiscuous heaps; and, although sometimes selected and 
applied with great tact, that seems to be often snatched up 
which is nearest at hand, and for no other reason than that it 
is 80. 

His style is strangely unequal. Sometimes it rolls along in 
an even, stately march, composed and majestic. Sometimes it 
pours like the torrent from the hills, gathering up sticks and 
straws as well as golden sands, and breaking ever and anon in 
glittering cascades. Sometimes it chafes its way over the 
stones, and wraps itself, as it grows more composed, with froth 
and foam. And yet, again, it seems to plod along through the 
meadows, lingering among the bogs, or covering itself over with 
pond-lilies. The most beautiful thoughts alternate with what 
would be accounted by a severe taste vulgar, if not repulsive. 
Mud and stars, flowers and brambles, are strangely commingled. 
We have scarcely caught the scent of a rose, before we are 
scratched with a thorn, or nauseated with muck, The very 
sentence that promises to lift us to the clouds may be followed 
by one that precipitates us to the gutter. The terms we meet 
shew almost equal familiarity with the vocabulary of the phi- 
losopher and the ploughman, the scholar and the tinker. 

ith less genius, Taylor might have been a better reasoner, 
and with less learning, a better writer. His pages are over- 
loaded with superfluities. His resources are so abundant, that 
he feels that he must display them ; and to him it is some- 
times immaterial whether they are drawn from the armoury of 
disciplined thought, or a Chinese toy-shop. His gifts and 
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attainments are too lavish for his control, and his taste is too 
ill-regulated to reject anything that strikes his fancy. 

Admirable in select passages, unsurpassed in rare beauties, 
Taylor yet affords us no model. Whoever should attempt to 
imitate him would only succeed in making himself ridiculous. 
The mould of his thought could not be transferred safely to the 
hands of another man. None ever wrote like him, and it may 
be added, none ought to endeavour to do it. We read him, 
and are often captivated, but an imitator of him would be con- 
temptible. 

It is difficult to classify such a man as Taylor among his 
contemporaries. Strange as it may seem, some of his faults 
are precisely those which mar Baxter's writings. But Taylor 
lacks the nerve, and rude, homely vigour of the diocesan of Kid- 
derminster parish. There are passages in his writings which 
are worthy, for keenness of ridicule and crushing denunciation, 
to be placed alongside the pages of South. But the renegade 
Puritan, who had once praised Cromwell, and atoned for the 
weakness by pelting him ever after with Attic mud, had in his 
nature a rancorous venom and an obduracy of spite to which 
Taylor could make no pretensions. John Howe has some fine 
passages which would be accounted as gems even in Taylor's 
writings, but the serene composure and sustained grandeur of 
the one find rarely any counterpart in the surprising elasticity 
and quick transitions of the other. 

Taylor stands among his contemporaries, solitary in his pe- 
culiarities. In his own distinctive sphere, he has absolutely no 
rival. His literary remains are represented to us, not by the 
classic statue, not by the symmetry of the Capitoline Jove, but 
by the picture of the wrestler who contends, or stands ready to 
contend, for each Olympic prize. They entertain us not in 
grand majestic halls, where no decoration atfronts a primitive 
simplicity of taste, but in a gorgeous Alhambra, amid gushing 
fountains and the sombre shadows of rich sunlight, where each 
scene is one of oddity or enchantment, and every step presses 
a tesselated mosaic of the richest marbles and the coarsest stone. 

As a theological teacher, Taylor is quite unreliable. On 
some points, and those which would generally be regarded as 
most important by the Laudian school, he was not only suffi- 
ciently, but somewhat fiercely orthodox ; but on others he is 
given over even by Heber as quite unsound. He had departed 
materially from the standard doctrines of the Reformers of the 
English Church, and the moderate Calvinism of Usher must 
have been too strong meat for him. His sermons on justifi- 
cation are theological curiosities. He does not seem to under- 
stand even that which Luther called the articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesie. He says, indeed, “ We are saved not by 
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works, . . . . that is, by an exact obedience, but by faith work- 
ing by love, by sincere, hearty endeavours, and believing God, 
and relying upon his infinite mercy ;”* and yet he maintains 
“that no man should fool himself by disputing about the phi- 
losophy of justification, and what causality faith has in it, and 
whether it be the act of faith that justifies or the habit; . . . . 
whether by inherent worthiness or adventitious imputation.” 
Faith, he declares, will not justify alone, “ but works must be 
an ingredient.” “No man,” he says, “is actually justified, 
but he that is in some measure sanctified.” “Justification and 
sanctification cannot be distinguished but as words of art, sig- 
nifying the various steps of progression in the same course.” 
“No man is justified, that is, so as to signify salvation, but 
sanctification must be precedent to it.” Upon the Noncon- 
formists, whom he represents as making all religion to consist 
in faith, he heaps unsparing ridicule.+ 

Taylor, on many points, shews himself Arminian ; on others 
he goes to the Pelagian extreme. The fall of man was with 
him but of little account, contributing but a rill to the stream 
of depravity, instead of being the fountain-head. No one, he 
thought, would be damned for original sin alone. His horror 
of Calvinism was extreme, and he could not believe that by 
one man’s sin the whole race was brought under the curse. 
The fall of Adam was no more than a return to man’s natural 
condition.t The depravity that succeeded it was not total. 
The doctrine of the Westminster Assembly on this subject was 
so repugnant that he felt impelled to attack it: “ A man cannot 
naturally hate God,” he said, “if he knows anything of him.” 
It is, however, worthy of note, that in Taylor’s devotional works 
his obnoxious doctrinal views are rarely prominent. The piety 
of his heart rose above the errors of his head. 

Tn one of the few passages in which he refers to predestina- 
tion, he misapplies the term, and speaks of the “ infinite mercy” 
of God, that he “ should predestinate all mankind, to salvation 
by Jesus Christ ;” and yet in another he asks, “ Who but a 
madman would trouble his head with the entangled limbs of 
the fantastic ehain of predestination?” In his Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, he betrays a strong sympathy with Origen ; and, in 

is sermons, he shews that his views of future punishment were 
loose and incoherent: “For it is,” he says, “a strange consi- 
deration to suppose an eternal torment to those to whom it was 
never threatened, to those who never heard of Christ, to those 
who lived probably well, to heathens of good lives, to ignorant 
and untaught people, to people ond in a single crime, to 





* Sermons, ii. 495. Sermons, iii.60. $ Heber’s Life of Taylor, 24. 
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men that die young in their natural follies and foolish lusts, to 
them that fall in a sudden gaiety and excessive joy, to all 
alike; .. . . and that this should be inflicted by God, who infi- 
nitely loves his creatures,” &c.* He speaks, in another place, 
of “that mercy which God reserves for the souls of many mil- 
lion of men and women concerning whom we have no hope,” 
and asks, “ What shall become of ignorant Christiansg. . . . 
people that are baptized, and taught to go to church, it may be, 
once a year? And yet that an eternity of pains shall be con- 
sequent to such an ignorance, is unlike the mercy of God ; and 
yet that they should be in any —— towards an eternity 
of intellectual joy, is nowhere set down in the leaves of revela- 
tion.” We should rather hope, in behalf of “heathens and 
prevaricating Jews,” “that they have a portion in the secrets 
of the divine mercy.’’t 

It is easy to see that on many points the views of Taylor 
were quite loose and indefinite. On others he was, to his credit, 
inconsistent with himself. Toward Calvinism, in nearly all its 
aspects, he maintained a negative position. He did not under- 
stand it, and he did not wish to understand it, while he had a 
remarkable facility of persuading himself of the truth of what 
it was his interest or his desire to believe. 

Utterly unsafe as a theological guide, he is far more accept- 
able as a devotional teacher. Many of the prayers in his 
Holy Living and Dying, and elsewhere, are utterly lacking in 
simplicity. Some of them are rhetorical and inflated beyond 
all parallel. But there are others which glow with the spirit 
of genuine penitence and humility. In his dissertations on 
duty, he is, as a general thing, quite practical, although his 
taste for casuistry sometimes leads him astray from the direct- 
ness of his design, and the minuteness of his specifications re- 
minds us of one who should attempt to count the sand-grains 
of a mountain, to estimate its grandeur. But, in spite of all 
this, there are passages where he lays hold, with a strong 





* Sermons, i. 60. 

+ On the subject of baptism, Taylor’s views were peculiar. Nor does he 
seem to be always consistent with himself. He says, ‘Either infants cannot 
go to heaven any way we know of, or they must be baptized.” Baptism “takes 
off the evils of original sin,” “the guilt” of which “ signifies nothing but the 
obligation to the punishment, and he that feels the evil consequent, to him 
the sin is imputed.” “ Baptism,” he holds to be “a state of repentance and 
pardon for ever.” He urges that unless our children are in a present capacity 
for a blessing, that is, either by receiving the Holy Ghost immediately, and 
the promises, or at least have a title to the sacrament and enter by that door, 
they have no privilege beyond the children of Turks and heathens. “If they 
have only a title to the water of the sacrament, then they shall receive the pro- 
mise of the Holy Spirit, the benefit of the sacrament; also their privilege is 
none at all but a dish of cold water, which every village nurse can provide for 
her new-born babe ’—(Life of Christ, pp. 257-264 ) 
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grasp, on our religious sympathies, where he stirs the soul to 
its very depths, where he draws the curtains of sense and un- 
veils before us, in overpowering sublimity and grandeur, the 
things that are unseen and eternal. Not rarely he violates 
good taste. Sometimes he repels by vulgarity, or ludicrous 
images, which put seriousness, for the moment at least, to 
flight ; but, ere long, he has recovered himself, and discourses 
with the humility of a penitent or the fervour of a seraph. He 
is just as likely to quote Plutarch or sop, as Isaiah or John ; 
yet we never doubt his supreme reverence for the word of God. 
His Latin quotations are abundant, and no stray scrap of 
learning or antiquarian fragment ever comes amiss to his ready 
hand ; but though we regard with alternate admiration and 
amusement his tesselated mosaic of learning and legend, of fact 
and of fancy, we rarely fail to find something to remind us that 
the author is more than a scholar, more than a casuist, more 
than an orator, and that underneath all the fantastic shrubbery 
that lines its banks, there flows a deep, strong current of 
genuine devotion. 

It would be well, indeed, for Taylor's memory, if, on the 
great question of religious and civil liberty, his namé could 
stand associated only with his noble and eloquent plea for 
“ Liberty of Prophesying.” That work is the only one of the 
age that can for a moment claim a place by the side of Milton’s 
magnificent “Plea for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” 
It shews, not that Taylor had apprehended the real merits of 
the question, but that he had made an advance toward its 
solution, beyond most of his contemporaries. But it was 
written when episcopacy was under the frown of the civil power, 
and when it counted simple toleration, without an establish- 
ment, a great favour. Taylor spoke earnestly and boldly in 
behalf of himself and his suffering brethren ; but at length the 
times changed, and he changed with them. His former argu- 
ments were forgotten, trampled on by his own invective ; and 
his treatment of Irish dissenters is reported to have been a 
fitting comment on his recreancy to the principles he had once 
fearlessly and manfully avowed. 

The “Liberty of Prophesying” was written at just that 
period when Cromwell was grasping the se gos when the uni- 
versities had passed from Episcopal control, and the cathedral 
churches were given up to the preaching of “Dissenters.” A 
Presbyterian establishment was threatened, and the interest of 
both Episcopalians and Independents urged them to strive to 
avert the evil. ‘ 

Taylor took up his pen. He contends, at the outset, that it 
is vain to attempt to repress differences of religious opinion. 
In his own expressive phiascology, they who had tricd this 
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remedy “ did like him who claps his shoulder to the ground to 
stop an earthquake.”* He maintained that, “if the church 
make that to be necessary which was not before, by so doing 
she makes the narrow way to heaven narrower, and chalks out 
one path more to the devil than be had before.” To believe 
the fundamentals of relicion was enough to constitute a man a 
Christian, and minor differences were to be met in #spirit of 
forbearance and charity. Before a man is bound to yield to 
human authority in matters of religion, “it must first be made 
evident that his understanding must be submitted to men.” 
“Relying upon the judgment of man. . . . intrenches upon 
that duty which we owe to Christ, as an acknowledgment that 
he is our great master, and the prince of the catholic church.” 
“ Neither must superiors prescribe to others without sufficient 
authority, evidence, and necessity too; and if rebellion is pride, 
so is tyranny.” § 

Such was the style in which Taylor then wrote. Three or 
four years later the Protectorate was fully established, and his 
views remained still unchanged. Meanwhile he had produced 
his “Holy Living and Dying ;” and in the preface to that 
work, addressed to Lord Vaughan, he declared, with a libe- 
rality worthy of John Howe, that “if we be members of Christ, 
we are of a church, to all purposes of spiritual religion and 
salvation.” And after presenting a list of the Christian vir- 
tues, to which the most inveterate dissenter could take no ex- 
ception, he adds, “If my brethren in persecution, and in the 
bonds of the Lord Jesus, can truly shew these marks, they 
shall not need to be troubled that others can shew a prosperous 
outside, great revenues, public assemblies, wninterrupted suc- 
cessions of bishops, prevailing armies, or any arin of flesh, or 
less certain circumstance.” 

This surely was liberal enough. It shews that Taylor, under 
the Protectorate, was at least a very moderate Episcopalian. 
He occupies the same platform with Archbishop Usher. But 
the Protectorate came to an end. The king was restored, and 
Episcopacy was again in the ascendant. Unfortunately for the 
purity of his fame, Taylor was made a bishop, and the diocesan 
of Down and Connor unsays what the chaplain of Lord Carbury 
had eloquently argued. 

Heber, in vindication of Taylor, rebukes Orme for charging 
him with recreancy to his principles, on the ground “that he 
was a member of the privy council of Charles II, from which 
all the persecuting edicts against the poor non-conformists pro- 
ceeded.” He asserts that he was but a nominal member of the 
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council, and that there is no reason to suppose that he took 
any part in the measures of the administration. But this vin- 
dication is quite insufficient, when taken in connection with the 
measures which he is said to have adopted towards dissenters, 
and his own language especially, employed in his sermon before 
the Irish Parliament. Taylor was now a bishop, and his dispo- 
sition forbade him to sacrifice one iota of the espiscopal prero- 
gative. He contends, with the most inveterate high church- 
men, for the broadest claims of apostolic succession. He asserts, 
“the apostles were the first stewards, and their office dies not 
with them, but must be for ever succeeded in.”* “Though the 
twelve apostles are dead, yet the apostolical order is not.”+ 
The old i ewish establishment was the lineal predecessor of the 
Christian. “Christ made no change but what was necessary, 

. and the whole religion was but the law of Moses, drawn 
out of its veil into clarity and manifestation. The government 
which Christ left was the same as he found it; for what Aaron 
and his sons and the Levites were in the temple, bishops, priests, 
and deacons are in the church.” t 

“No church without a bishop,” was now part of his creed. 
“The bishops,” he said, “preserve them (the churches) in 
being.”§ “The episcopal order is the principle of unity in the 
church.” || Nor is this all. “Episcopacy is the great stabili- 
ment of monarchy, the great ornament of religion 4 
and moreover there is “ no unity in religion without kings an 
bishops.”** Nor has he longer any doubt as to the fact of supe- 
rior authority in matters religious—inherent in the civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers—which it is a sin to withstand. “If one 
man’s conscience can be the measure of another man’s action” 
—a position which he had once vigorously combated—“ why,” 
he asks, “shall not the prince’s conscience be the subject’s 
measure ?”tt So far he had progressed toward the servile jus 
divinum of the first. Stuarts. 

Nor was this doctrine the ebullition of the moment. It is 
elaborately presented, in all variety of shapes. It is conjoined 
with the praise of the royal tyrants, and the bitter abuse and 
ridicule of the “dissenters.” He spoke of the princely profli- 
gate who held the sceptre as “just to the greatest example, and 
merciful beyond all examples.” He styled his royal father, 
James I., “the best man and the wisest prince in the world.” 
He does not forget the “great excellencies” of “that glorious 
instrument, the Earl of Strafford,” whom “God raised up.” 
Bramhall, the Lord Primate of Ireland, is warmly eulogised, 
for he pressed conformity to the English model, taking “away 
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that Shibboleth which made this (the Irish church) lisp too 
indecently ; or rather, in some little degree, to speak the speech 
of Ashdod, and not the language of Canaan,” while he succeeded 
in regaining for the establishment, as reported to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, “thirty thousand pounds a year.” ( 

In dealing with the dissenters a was full as bitter as South, 
and his words are scarcely less venomous. They “fSllow Ab- 
salom, and in weakness hide their heads in little conventicles 
and places of separation, for a trifle.” “Certain it is that the 
biggest part (of them) in the whole world are criminally dis- 
obedient, and it is a thousand to one but that authority is in the 
right against them, and ought to be obeyed.”* Theologically 
they were reprobates, and politically they were rebels. Their 
religion was to “rail against bishops and the Common Prayer- 
book.” The time was, he says, when “a man was not esteemed 
a saint for disobeying his bishop or an apostle, nor for misun- 
derstanding the hard sayings of St Paul about predestination. 
To kick against the laudable customs of the church was not 
then accounted a note of the godly party, and to despise 
government was but an ill mark and weak indication of being 
a good Christian. Now we are fallen into another method ; we 
have turned all religion into faith, and our faith is nothing but 
the productions of interest or disputing; it is adhering to a 

arty, and wrangling against all the world beside; and when 
it is asked what religion he is of, we understand the meaning 
to be, what faction does he follow—what are the articles of his 
sect 7—not, what is the manner of his life? And if men be 
zealous for their party and that interest, then they are pre- 
cious men, though otherwise they be covetous as the grave, 
factious as Dathan, schismatical as Corah, or proud as the 
fallen angels.” t 

No one can mistake the target of this invective. The Puri- 
tans were the guilty party. Their Calvinism and republican- 
ism made them doubly reprehensible. These were kindred 
crimes ; and, in the bishops esteem, were to be classed to- 
gether. Hence he says, “ When the men of Geneva turned 
their bishop out of doors, they might easily have considered 
that the same person was their prince too; and that must 
needs be a strange religion that rose up against Moses and 
Aaron at the same time; but that hath been the method ever 
since. There was no church till then was ever governed with- 
out an apostle or a bishop, and since then they who go from 
their bishop have said very often to their king too nolumus 
hune regnare.” 

Nonconformity to the Established Church was a crime, to- 
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ward which no lenity was to beshewn. Those guilty of it need 
not plead that they had the Spirit. They would be told that 
“God's Spirit . . . . is the Spirit of humility, and teaches no 
pride. He is to be found in churches and pulpits, upon altars 
and in the doctors’ chairs, not in conventicles and mutinous 
corners of a house.”* Nor, if they employed in their behalf 
the plea suggested by the author of the “ Liberty of Prophe- 
sying”—the lack of conscientious conviction—would they be 
apt to fare any better. The Bishop of Down and Connor is 
ready with his reply, without a blush for his inconsistency. 
“There are amongst us such tender stomachs that cannot en- 
dure milk, but can very well digest iron; consciences so ten- 
der that a ceremony is greatly offensive, but rebellion is not ; 
a surplice drives them away as a bird affrighted with a man of 
clouts, but their consciences can suffer them to despise govern- 
ment, and speak evil of dignities, and curse all that are not of 
their opinion, and disturb the peace of kingdoms, and commit 
sacrilege, and account schism the character of saints.” 

“This talking of passive obedience,” he says, “is but a 
mockery,” although he had once talked of it himself. “If you 
make a law of order”—so he addresses the Irish Parliament— 
“and in the sanction put a clause of favour for tender con- 
sciences, do you not invite every subject to disobedience by 
impunity, and teach him how to make his own excuse?” But 
it might be suggested that intolerance was impolitic. Men 
might leave the kingdom when their religious rights were with- 
held. But the bishop would not allow the weight of such an 
objection. “The kingdom,” he declares, “has no need of those 
who know not how to obey A child is never happy by 
having his own humour.” “We are as much bound to obey 
our superiors as to obey an angel,” he says; nor does he allow 
us—as he links king and bishop together—to doubt whom he 
intends. “You have,” he asserts, “no other way of peace, no 
better way to appease and quiet the quarrels in religion, which 
have been too long among us, but by reducing all men to obe- 
dience, and all questions to the measure of the laws. . . . Let 
no man dispute against your laws. ... If you suffer the autho- 
rity of the king to be lessened, to be scrupled, to be denied in 
ecclesiastical affairs, you have no way left to silence the tongues 
and hands of gainsaying people. But so it is, the king’s autho- 
rity is appointed and enabled by God to end our questions in 
religion.” } 

To this point of high church intolerance had Taylor come at 
last. His principles, whatever his interest, were broad enough 
in their application to cover all the persecutions of that or any 
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other age. Claverhouse’s dragoons might have taken them for 
the vindication of their bloody career, as the High Commis- 
sion or Privy Council might have adopted them for their plat- 
form. Do we need, to describe Taylor's recreancy to his origi- 
nal views of toleration, anything more than his own language ? 
“They preach toleration, when themselves are under ghe rod, 
who, when they got the rod into their own hands, thought 
toleration itself to be intolerable.”* And does he not pourtray 
his own course when he says, “Some other good men have pro- 
pounded one way yet—a way of peace rather than truth—and 
that is, that all opinions should be tolerated, and none perse- 
cuted, and then all the world will be at peace.” t 

Thus, in tracing the career of Taylor on this subject, we seem 
to come in contact with two different men; one in penury and 
hardship, pleading with a rare eloquence for principles of tole- 
ration far in advance of his age ; the other, the titled official, a 
parasite of power, a flatterer of tyrants, repudiating his earlier 
and better sentiments, and advocating principles worthy the 
bigotry of Laud, or the insolence of Jeffries. The chaplain of 
Lord Vaughan had deprecated for all believers, not only harsh 
treatment, but harsh feelings, complaining, “ We have come to 
that pass, we think we love not God except we hate our bro- 
ther.”{ The Bishop of Down and Connor responds, addressing 
the Irish Parliament, “Suffer no evil tongue to speak against 
this truth,” (Episcopacy). The schoolmaster of Cardigan had 
urged, “the whole business of submitting our understanding to 
human authority comes to nothing.” The Irish diocesan, jea- 
lous of mild measures, replies that tolerance of. rulers “ is to 
last no longer than till the ignorance can be cured, and the 
man taught his duty.” Plain Jeremy Taylor had said, “We 
are not certain if we believe any company of men, whom we 
call the church, that therefore we obey Goa or believe what he 
hath said.” The Irish bishop retorts, “The laws and decrees 
of a national church ought, upon the account of their own ad- 
vantages, to be esteemed as a final sentence in all things dis- 
puted.” The author of the “ Liberty of Prophesying” main- 
tained that “ whosoever persecutes a disagreeing person, arms 
all the world against himself, and all pious people of his own 
persuasion, when the scales of authority return to his adver- 
sary, and attest his contradictory, and then what can he urge 
for mercy for himself or his party, that shewed none to others ?” 
The preacher before the Irish Parliament, with his eye directed 
toward “disagreeing persons,” insists, “God hath blessed us 
with so good, so just, so religious, so wise a prince, let the sen- 
tence of his laws be our last resort.” The devotional writer, 
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teaching “ holy living and dying,” asserts, “If we be members 
of Christ, we are of a church to all purposes of spiritual reli- 
gion and salvation.” The Bishop of Down and Connor contro- 
verts it in the declaration, “ He that is not with the bishop is 
not in the church.” 

Such is the self-contradiction and inconsistency of the man. 
For his own sake we regret it. For the sake of bis noble plea 
for the “ Liberty of Prophesying,” we regret it. For the hon- 
our of religion, and the cause of civil and religious freedom, we 
regret it. But regrets will not change the fact. Heber’s well- 
meant apology does not suffice to excuse it. Taylor's invec- 
tives against dissenters, and his diffuse and elaborate pleas for 
the enforcement of conformity, are not to be explained as the 
hasty utterances of a man provoked by opposition, and forget- 
ting himself for the moment. His life might be split into two 
parts, one of which might find a parallel in Archbishop Usher, 
and the other in Archbishop Laud. The eulogist of Strafford 
and the Stuarts is quite another man from the chaplain of that 
moderate Episcopalian, Lord Vaughan. The Bishop of Down 
and Connor, transplanted from his school to his diocese, seems 
to dispute the truth of Horace’s line— 


“Ceelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 


He who had once contended, with an eloquence and force of 
speech and argument second only to Milton’s, that “force, in 
matters of opinion, can do no good, but is very apt to do hurt,” 
and that “understanding cannot be restrained, neither punished, 
by corporeal afflictions”—who had declared, “ you may as well 
cure the colic by brushing a man’s clothes, or fill a man’s belly 
with syllogisms”—employed all the resources of his genius and 
all the persuasions of his rhetoric to enforce principles which 
are a stain upon his memory, and a disgrace to his age, which 
filled English prisons with Quakers and Puritans, and let loose 
on Scotland a coats more savage and cruel than her own High- 
landers. It is vain to say that Taylor was only a nominal 
member of the Privy Council, or that he took no active part in 
the administration. He hounded on the —_ He ignored 
the principles and sentiments of his better days, and, while the 
terrible work of intolerance went on across the Channel, never 
breathed the first lisp of dissent against the harsh proceedings. 
His name must go down to posterity covered with the infamy 
of recreancy to the cause of which he once promised to be the 
peerless champicn. His sin cannot be excused as one of igno- 
rance, Years before, he had written, in words truthful and elo- 
quent, “ It is a part of Christian religion that the wong ef 
men’s consciences should be preserved in all things where 

hath not set a limit and made a restraint ; that the soul of man 
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should be free, and acknowledge no master but Jesus Christ; 
that matters spiritual should not be restrained by matters cor- 
poral ; that the same meekness and charity should be preserved 
in the promotion of Christianity that gave it foundation and 
increment.” 

If this be so, then Taylor, as bishop, sacrificed what he had 
once pronounced “a part of Christian religion.” The office 
corrupted the man. He foresaw the danger, but was oblivious 
of it when itcame. “It is lawful,” he had said, “to desire a 


bishopric, . . . . but yet it were well if we remember that such 
desires must be sanctified with holy care and diligence in the 
office; . . . . and he that believes his own load big enough, 


and trembles at the apprehensions of the horrors of doomsday, 
is not wise if he takes up those burdens which he sees have 
crushed their bearers, and presses his own shoulders till the 
bones crack, only because the burdens are wrapped in white 
linen and bound in silken cords.” If any man was ever crushed 
under the burden he coveted, it was Taylor. The author of 
“Liberty of Prophesying” is fairly annihilated under the 
weight of “burdens wrapped up in white linen and bound in 
silken cords.” 

Taylor himself has abated the force of what might be urged 
in his behalf by reference to the character of the venal age in 
which he lived. It is true, he was surrounded on all sides by 
examples of corruption and apostasy. Strafford had been a 
patriot. Charles 1]. had once promised to be a good Presby- 
terian. Amung his minions were not a few who only worshipped 
the rising sun, and who in adversity would have abandoned 
him as readily as Monk did the Protectorate, or as South did 
the Puritans. Among bis bishops were those who were content 
to endorse the royal example of renouncing Presbyterianism 
by their own sycophancy. But Taylor knew all this as well as 
any man. Indeed, he has described it all to the life, only he 
would make the description extend to cover the opposing party. 
Allowing for the exaggeration which was necessary in his case, 
there is only too much truth in his words :—*“ We do not live 
in an age in which there is so much need to bid men be wary, 
as to take care that they be innocent, Indeed, in religion we 
are usually too loose and ungirt, exposing ourselves to tempta- 
tion, and others to offence, and our name to dishonour, and the 
cause itself to reproach; .... but in the matter of interest 
we are wary as serpents, subtle as foxes, vigilant as the birds 
of the night, rapacious as kites, tenacious as grappling-hooks 
and the weightiest anchors, and, above all, false and hypocri- 
tical as a thin crust of ice spread upon the face of a deep, 
smooth, and dissembling pit ; if you set your foot, your foot 
slips, or the ice breaks, and you sink into Jeath, and are wound 
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in a sheet of water, descending into mischief or your grave, 
suffering a great fall or a sudden death by your confidence and 
unsuspecting foot. There is an universal crust of hypocrisy 
that covers the face of the greatest part of mankind. Their 
religion consists in forms and outsides, and serves reputation 
or a design, but does not serve God. Their promises are but 
fair language and the civilities of the piazzas or exchanges, 
and disband and untie like the air that beat upon their teeth 
when they spake the delicious and hopeful words ; their oaths 
are snares to catch men and make them confident ; their con- 
tracts are arts and stratagems to deceive, measured by profit 
and possibility ; and everything is lawful that is gainful ; and 
their friendships are trades of getting ; and their kindness of 
watching a dying friend is but the office of a vulture, the gaping 
for a legacy, the spoil of a carcass; and their sicknesses are 
many times policies of state, sometimes the design to shew the 
riches of our bed-chamber ; and their funeral tears are but the 
paranymphs and pious solicitors of a second bride, and every- 
thing that is ugly must be hid, and everything that is hand- 
some must be seen.” 

Certainly it is a singular spectacle to see a man with such 
an estimate of his age, so little disposed to appreciate the real 
integrity and conscientiousness of many of his opponents. It 
is not a little strange that one who felt that the matters in con- 
troversy were so trifling as to warrant him in speaking of them 
as “the fringes of the garment of the body of religion,” should 
have been so bitter against his “ discontented brethren,” caution- 
ing every good man “ to be careful that he do not mingle bis 
devotions in the communions of heretical persons and in schis- 
matical conventicles.” His whole course of intolerant teachin 
in Ireland is refuted by his own previous declaration :—* If 
the sword turns preacher, and dictates propositions by empire 
instead of arguments, and engraves them on men’s hearts by a 
poniard, that it shall be death to believe what I innocently and 
ignorantly am persuaded of, it must needs be unsafe to try the 
spirits, to try all things, to make inquiry ; and yet without 
this liberty no man can justify himself before God or man, or 
confidently say his religion is best.” 

For ourselves, we prefer to forget the bishop of Down and 
Connor, and remember only the author of “ Liberty of Prophe- 
sying” and “ Holy Living and Dying.” 
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Art. IL—Guizot on the Signs of the Times. 
The Christian Church and Sociely in 1861. By F.Guizor. London. 1861. 


THE leading position of M. Guizot in this little bo#k is a para- 
dox. The veteran philosopher and statesmen is a sincere Pro- 
testant, an evangelical Christian, a well-tried friend of civil 
‘liberty and constitutional government ; yet the primary design 
of the book is to protest against the national movement in 
Italy, to vindicate the temporal sovereignty of the popes, and 
to demand that France shall no longer lend her countenance, 
or the support of her arms, to the attempts that are being 
made, in the name of the Italian nation, to strip the papal see 
of that part of its dominion. There is, we are aware, in Paris 
a small group of literary men, some of them, like Montalembert, 
persons of note, who strive to be at once ultramontane and 
constitutional, popish in religion and liberal in politics. One 
is not astonished to hear that they denounce in Italy the con- 
stitutionalism which they applaud at home; but even in their 
hands the position is inconsistent and indefensible. In the 
hands of M. Guizot it is simply paradoxical. 


It was, we believe, on the 24th of January last year, that 
M. Guizot first publicly announced his opinion. When receiv- 
ing, as president of-the French Academy, Father Lacordaire, 
who had been elected a member, he took occasion to advert to 
the events which agitate Italy, and spoke as follows :— 


“ We have, for nearly half a century, beheld Italy a prey to com- 
motions, invasions, and disorders, resembling those which display 
themselves there at this moment; but then, at least, they displayed 
themselves in their true character and features. A man who en- 
joyed much public reputation, and whom the liberals designated their 
chosen publicist (Mr Benjamin Constant), when speaking of these 
and many other similar facts, qualified them as ‘ the spirit of usur- 
pation and conquest,’ and under that title, wrote a work in their 
condemnation. Have the same facts ceased to deserve the same 
name? Have they changed their uature because it is no longer 
France who openly accomplishes them on her own account, and 
appropriates the fruits to herself? Or, rather, have their violences 
become lawful, because, to-day, they are exercised in the name of 
democracy, and in virtue of what is called its will ?” 


Three months later, on the 20th of April 1861, when he 
found himself in the chair which he has been accustomed to 
occupy with so much honour, at the public meeting of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Elementary Education among 
the Protestants of France, he returned to the subject. Advert- 
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ing, as was natural on this occasion, rather to its religious than 
its political aspect, he said :— 

“A lamentable perturbation infects and afflicts a considerable 
portion of the great and general Christian Church. I say, a 
lamentable perturbation, and by this phrase I express, and am 
anxious to convey, my individual sentiment. Whatever may be 
our disagreements, and even our separations, we are all Christians, 
and the brethren of all who avow the Christian faith. The security, 
the dignity, the liberty, of all Christian Churches, closely concern 
Christianity in its extended sense. Christianity at large suffers 
when the leading churches suffer; the entire Christian edifice feels 
the blows directed, in these days, against any of the prominent 
buildings of which it iscomposed. Under such trials, the whole of 
the great Christian Church demands our sympathy.” 


It is unnecessary fur us to spend many words in protesting 
an entire disagreement with these opinions—our entire con- 
currence in the vehement disapprobation with which they 
were met on the part of the whole Protestant community to 
which they were addressed—our sympathy with the “affectionate 
regret” with which they were listened to, as he himself tells us, 
by some of his most intimate friends in that community. 
They affront the deepest instincts of the Protestant heart. We 
do not indeed make light of the conception embodied in the 
phrase, “Christianity in its most extended sense.” We believe 
that the equivalent term Christendom embalms a most pre- 
cious truth ; that the communities which bear the Christian name 
are endowed with a moral life distinct from, and superior to, 
that of the outlying world of Pagan and Mahomedan nations ; 
and that the Romish communion pertains in such a sense to 
the Christian Church that its members are not excluded alto- 
gether from the great promise of the gospel—the promise of 
the Spirit. The fruits of the Spirit are not unknown within 
that communion. The Reformers cherished this persuasion, 
and we have not abandoned it. Nevertheless, we cannot em- 
brace the Church of Rome as a sister church ; we cannot regard 
it as, in its corporate capacity, a true church of Christ at all, 
It fatally lacks the essential notes of a true church laid down 
in Scripture, the only authority to which we can bow in this 
matter. And as we cannot look upon the Romish Church, 
although containing many of Christ’s people in its bosom, as a 
member of the sisterhood of Christian Churches, still less can 
we look upon the papacy as a Christian institution. It may 
have been employed by divine providence to accomplish bene- 
ficent purposes in former times. We believe it was; but so 
was Mahomedanism itself. The papacy we hold to be not 
Christian but anti-Christian, the very Man of Sin usurping the 
throne of Christ in his own temple. 
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Without here adverting more particularly to the arguments 
by which M. Guizot has endeavoured to fortify his position, we 
hasten to say, that although the subject is important, we do 
not know that we should have thought it worth while to devote 
an article to the little work in which it is discussed, if the 
author had not embraced the opportunity afforded by this pub- 
lic appearance to communicate his views and impressions on 
other topics which to us are invested with a more absorbing 
and vital interest. The book is not unworthy of its title. It 
is really a survey of Society and the Christian Church in 
1861, at least, as seen by one whose point of view is Paris. It 
is the author's testimony regarding the Signs of the Times. 
This has constituted its attraction for us, and will make it be 
received with cordiality and no small satisfaction in quarters 
where the views expressed in regard to Italy and the papacy 
will meet with no sympathy. 

The character of activity and incessant change which distin- 
guished the half century ushered in by the French Revolution, 
bids fair to distinguish also the half century which is now upon 
the wing. All things are questioned: all creeds, all institu- 
tions in church and state. Religious interests, as in the seven- 
teenth century, are more and more occupying the prominent and 
influential position due tothem. Infidelity, within the pale of 
the church as well as beyond it, is unceasingly forging new 
weapons ; and if it is not so gross in its manifestations as in the 
preceding age, is not less bold and dangerous. Attacks are 
directed against Christianity both as a system of doctrine and 
as a social institution ; in other words, both against the faith 
of Christ and the church of Christ. 

We refer the reader to an interesting chapter entitled, The 
two Gods, for a striking exposure of a subtle error by which 
the faith is being assailed in many places. The leaven of 

ntheism is working within the Christian community, and, in 

. Guizot’s judgment, the result is nothing less than the bring- 
ing in of a new God, more allied to the vanities of the Gentile 
idolatry than to the God of the Bible and of historical Chris- 
tianity. The God of the Bible is a Being throned above, and 
distinct from, the world and man ; a person ; a being whom we 
can address, whom we can love, and worship, and trust. The 
God whom we are now required to accept is “ an idol of human 
invention, for be is no other than man and the world con- 
founded and erected into God by a science which believes 
itself profound, and would fain not be considered impious.” 

Passing from this error, which is not so prevalent, perhaps, 
in this country as on the Continent, we notice, with special 
commendation, the chapter devoted to THE SUPERNATURAL. 
M. Guizot has perfectly realised the unspeakable importance 
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of this subject for the present times. It is the key to the whole 
Christian position ; the main point, towards which converge 
the assaults of all who, whatever their name, belong truly to 
the unbelieving camp. Few, perhaps, are aware how seriously 
the thinking of the age among ourselves is tinged with a secret 
or avowed—a conscious or unconscious—disbelief of the super- 
natural. In the paper on the Study of the Evidences, con- 
tributed by the late Baden Powell to the Essays and Reviews, 
he assumes it as a point beyond question, that the dominion of 
natural causes is absolutely universal; so that the miracles, 
which have been hitherto insisted upon by the apologists as con- 
stituting one of the main supports of the edifice of Se 
must now be regarded as constituting one of the principal diffi- 
culties to be obviated,—one of the elements of Christianity for 
which we must seek some extraneous support. And that essay 
must, we fear, be taken as one out of many symptoms of a 
widespread tendency. The position of the question on the 
Continent is well described in the following sentences :— 


* All the attacks of which Christianity is at the present day the 
object, however they may differ in their nature and degree, proceed 
from one point, and tend to the same end,—a denial of the super- 
natural in the destinies of man and of the world; the abolition of 
the miraculous element in the Christian religion, as in every other; 
in its history, as in its dogmas. 

“ Materialists, pantheists, rationalists, sceptics, scholastic critics 
—some openly, others with reserve—all think and speak under the 
dominion of this idea,—that the world and man, moral and physical 
nature, are uniformly governed by general, permanent, and necessary 
laws, the course of which no special will has ever interfered with, 
or ever will interfere with, to suspend or modify.” (P. 16.) 


The denial of the supernatural is, of course, the denial of 
Christianity. Eliminate from Christianity the supernatural 
element, and you have removed everything distinctive of it, 
everything to which it owes its sway over the consciences of 
men. Not only was it cradled in the supernatural, its appear- 
ance on the earth having been signalised by a glorious efflo- 
rescence of miracles ; but it is, in itself; a supernatural economy. 
Its characteristic facts belong to a sphere quite distinct from 
that which is subject to the dominion of natural Jaws. Forgive- 
ness and regeneration, conscious intercourse with God and 
Christ, the communion of the Holy Ghost,—these, surely, are 
the facts peculiar to, and distinctive of, the Christian religion. 
How shall we reduce them to the dominion of permanent and 
necessary laws? The Scriptures uniformly teach us to associate 
with them, not only the idea of will, personal will, but the idea 
of grace, which is will in its most emphatic — “We 
are saved by grace.” This is the doctrine of Scripture, and it 
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meets with a cordial response from the consciousness of all true 
Christians. How then shall these two doctrines—the dominion 
of necessary causes throughout the universe, and the reign of 
grace in the economy of salvation—be harmonised? To our 
minds, they appear absolutely antagonistic and irreconcilable. 
The fruit of a natural and necessary cause cannot be also the 
gift of free gzace,—a benefit bestowed by the will of God, freely 
exercised in mercy. ‘To suppose that, in the facfs of salvation 
—the facts which we have enumerated as characteristic of 
Christianity—there is no exertion of free will on the part of 
God, is absurd: it destroys the proper nature of the facts. In 
the hands of the anti-supernaturalist, therefore, the life of the 
Christian facts is evaporated, and they must be either rejected 
altogether, or if that would be too rude a shock to the conscience, 
and some vestige of them must be retained, it can only be a few 
vapid phrases which may mitigate the desolation of the heart. 

f the supernatural is an essential element in living Chris- 
tianity, it is scarcely less essential in a true philosophy. The 
“raat se f which can find no place for it is shallow indeed, and 
eaves out some of the most obvious phenomena of human life 
and consciousness. On this point we quote M. Guizot :— 


“Tn all places, under all climates, in all epochs of history, under 
all degrees of civilization, man carries within himself this sentiment 
—T should rather say, this presentiment—that the world he looks 
upon, the order in the bosom of which he lives, the facts which 
succeed each other regularly and constantly around him, do not 
comprise, within themselves, everything ; in vain does he make, 
from day to day, in this vast whole, discoveries and conquests; in 
vain does he observe, and learnedly verify, the permanent laws which 
preside there; his imagination does not contine itself within this 
universe submitted to his science ; the spectacle fails to satisfy his 
soul, which plunges beyond it; it seeks and obtains a glimpse of 
something else; it desires, both for the universe and itself, other 
destinies and another Master. 

“ Voltaire has said that ‘beyond all these heavens the God of the 
heavens dwells ;’ and the God who is beyond all the heavens is not 
nature personified ; he is the supernatural in person. It is to him 
that religions are addressed ; it is to place man in relation with him 
that they are founded. Without the instinctive faith of men in the 
supernatural, without their spontaneous and invincible impulse 
towards the supernatural, religion could not exist. 

“ Man is the only being in this lower world that prays. Amongst 
his moral instincts, there is none more natural, universal, and un- 
conquerable than that of prayer. The child inclines to it with eager 
docility. ‘The old man returns to it, as to a refuge from decay and 
loneliness. Prayer ascends spontaneously from the infant mouth 
which can scarcely murmur the name of God, and from the dying 
lips which no longer retain strength to utter it. 
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“ Amongst all nations, whether eminent or obscure, civilised or 
barbarous, we meet, at every step, acts and forms of invocation. 
Wherever human beings exist, under particular circumstances, at 
specified hours, under the empire of certain impressions of the soul, 
eyes are raised, hands are joined together, knees are bent, to suppli- 
cate or to return thanks, to adore or to appease, with ecstasy or 
apprehension, publicly or in the recesses of the heart ;—man ever 
turns to prayer as to a last relief, to fill up the voids in his soul, or 
to enable him to bear the burdens of his destiny ; when all resources 
fail, he seeks in prayer a support for his weakness, consolation for 
his distress, and hope for his enduring constancy. 

“No one denies tle moral and innate value of prayer, inde- 
pendently of its efficacy in its immediate object. From the act of 
praying alone, the soul derives relief, tranquillity, and strength ; it 
experiences, in turning towards God, that feeling of a return to 
health and repose, which expands over the body when it passes from 
a heavy and stormy air to a serene and pure atmosphere. God 
comes in aid of those who implore him, before they can know, and 
without their knowing that he has listened to their supplications. 

“ Will he listen to them? What is the external aud conclusive 
efficacy of prayer? Herein lies the mystery, the impenetrable 
mystery, of the designs and actions of God on all his creatures. We 
know that, whether in reference to our external or internal life, it 
is not we alone who regulate it according to our own thoughts and 
wishes. All the names that we apply to that portion of our destiny 
which comes not from ourselves—chance, fortune, star, nature, 
fatality—are nothing more than veils thrown over our ignorant 
impiety. When we speak thus, we refuse to see God where he is. 
Beyond the narrow sphere within which the power and actions of 
man are restrained, it is God who reigns and acts. There is in the 
natural and universal action of prayer, a natural and universal faith 
in this permanent and ever free action of God over man and his 
destiny. ‘We are labourers with God,’ says St Paul,—labourers 
with God, both in the work of the general destinies of the human 
race, and in that of our individual destiny, present and future. 
This is what prayer reveals to us, on the tie which unites man to 
God; but here our light pauses: ‘ God’s ways are not our ways ;’ 
we walk in them without knowing them ; to believe without behold- 
ing, and to pray without foreknowing, is the condition which God 
has prescribed to man in this world, with respect to all that exceeds 
its limits. Faith and a religious life consist in the conviction and 
acceptance of this supernatural arrangement.” (Pp. 17-20.) * 


These eloquent and touching words—so luminous, so full of 
thought, so fragrant with Christian piety—recall to us reflec- 
tions which have sometimes been awakened in our minds by 
the perusal of the “ History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” Gibbon certainly did not write his great 
work under the influence of a theological bias. He did not sit 
down at Lausanne to the study of the events, whose magnifi- 
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cent evolutions glow with imperishable splendour on his canvas, 
with the predetermination to deduce from them illustrations 
of the divine government. His predetermination was all on 
the other side. If he could have excluded the thought of God 
he would gladly have done it. But Gibbon’s intellect was en- 
dowed with the true genius for history,—the historical sense. 
He was skilful to divine the motives of mengand the secret 
springs of events. Accordingly he finds himself, at many a 
turn in his progress, surprised into a recognition of the divine 
mind. It would-be easy to cite instances in which he finds 
himself constrained to make explicit acknowledgment of a 
moral purpose in the events which lie before him. Thus, in 
one of the chapters relating to the lower Greek empire, he 
enters upon a new episode with the observation :—“I shall 
not, I trust, be accused of superstition ; but I must remark 
that, even in this world, the natural order of events will some- 
times afford the strongest appearances of moral retribution,” 
(vol. xi. p. 346). Such formal acknowledgments, coming from 
such a quarter, are sufficiently impressive ; but we have been 
more deeply impressed with the tacit recognition which per- 
vades much of the book. Gibbon perceived that the events 
which met his eye were not a succession of incoherent, mean- 
ingless fortuities. He saw that they proceeded according to a 
plan, a foreordained purpose,—that they naturally arranged 
themselves into an edifice of epic symmetry,—and that they 
were full of moral signification. An eye less keen, a mind of 
less comprehensive grasp, might have failed to remark these 
things; but it was impossible for Gibbon to overlook them. 
How, then, were they to be accounted for? Who was the 
Architect of this great edifice and hall of doom? In what 
mind was the idea of this harmonious epic conceived? Who 
was the moralist whose soul’s abhorrence of unrighteousness 
expressed itself in the retributions of events? The answer to 
these inquiries was not to be discovered by looking round on 
the human actors in the decay of Rome, for they did not so 
much as understand the work on which they wrought. The 
historian found himself confronted by a bigher Mind, and he 
was constrained to do homage to it,—if not under the Name 
which is above every name—the Name which is loved in the 
Church of God (Gibbon’s knee had never, alas! been taught to 
bow at that Name), at least under the names of Destiny and the 
Angel of death. It is possible for minds of a high order to 
bestow profound study on the physical sciences, without be- 
coming sensible of a personal God : the pantheistic dream seems 
not inadequate to meet the exigencies of the phenomena. 
These sciences, accordingly, are the chosen ground of the 
“ positive philosophy,’—the ground on which it loves to en- 
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camp, and from which it delights to fulminate its arrogant 
denial of the living God and his moral government. It is even 
possible for some minds to expatiate in the domain of history 
and the other moral sciences, without becoming sensible of God's 
presence, or recognising a divine purpose in the marshalling of 
the procession of events. But this ispossible, we apprehend, only 
for minds of inferior capacity,—impossible for minds like those of 
Gibbon or Guizot—at least, impossible for them when engaged 
in the actual contemplation of history. The philosophy which 
can discover no trace of a personal will, shaping the Iutinke 
of men and the world ; the philosophy which reduces all under 
the leaden sceptre of necessary laws, thereby betrays its own 
blindness to the truth of facts. 

In surveying the signs of the times in their religious aspects, 
M. Guizot does not confine his view to movements which 
belong strictly and purely to the province of faith, He has 
studied history too attentively to have overlooked the fact, that 
religion is concerned in the fortunes of Christianity as a social 
institution, as well as in the convictions which are entertained 
regarding Christianity as a system of belief. Church questions, 
therefore, are not ignored by him, as if they were insignificant. 
He is, of course, careful to avoid the opposite extreme, into 
which the secular historian is apt to fall; the extreme, we 
mean, of regarding doctrinal questions as of secondary moment. 
He beholds in creeds a motive power of the highest considera- 
tion. According to his view, a church without a creed is an 
impossibility : the idea of a church is “a common religious 
creed in which souls unite,” and “confessions of faith are only 
the expression of that union.” But the truth of these aphorisms 
does not derogate from the importance of church questions in 
their own place. If a joint recognition of the truth is the soul 
of a church, the organization and other external conditions 
form its indispensable tabernacle of flesh. 

For a full view of the sentiments of the author respecting the 
church questions agitated at present among the Protestants 
of France, we must refer to the book itself. In even the 
shortest notice of these, it was impossible to omit the cardinal 
question respecting the union of Church and State ; for our 
_ French brethren are about as much divided on that head as 
we are ourselves. Our author adheres to the union, and zeal- 
ously defends it against the dissident brethren ; and we can 
promise the reader that, whether he agree or not with the 
arguments advanced, he will find them well worthy of con- 
sideration. It is freely conceded, we ought rather to say, it is 
earnestly contended, that the terms on which Church and State 
have been hitherto united in the various countries of Christen- 
dom, have been open to grave objection. The State has, in 
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some instances, robbed the Church of its inherent rights ; and 
conversely the Church has, in some instances, invaded the 
rights of the State. But these abuses, it is contended, do not 
prove the union itself unlawful or inexpedient. On the con- 
trary, M. Guizot strongly advocates the maintenance of it under 
improved conditions. He pleads for the union, not solely or 
chiefly because he regards it as necessary tp the dignity and 
repose of the Church, but also because he regards it as neces- 
sary to the moral elevation of the State, ever too apt to sink 
under the dominion of sordid aims. 

We attach uncommon value to the opinions thrown out on 
the subject of RELiGious Liperty. Attentive readers of the 
Lectures on the History of Civilisation, will recollect the 
evidence they furnish of a thoughtful investigation of the whole 
question of the relation of the civil power to religious opinion 
and religious societies. The present work brings the principles 
there indicated to bear on the state of affairs in France in our 
time ; and we do not hesitate to affirm, that the views un- 
folded shew a correctness and maturity of judgment rare 
everywhere, and which we should think unexampled among 
sa gmyee statesmen of France and Germany. 

e can scarcely acquiesce in the way in which M. Guizot, 
at the outset, apportions the meed of praise to laical and cleri- 
cal society for their respective contributions to the establishment 
of religious liberty. “I know,” he says, “and I acknowledge 
the fact with regret, that religious liberty, the conquest and 
treasure of modern civilisation, was not introduced and estab- 
lished by believing Christians.” He commemorates, indeed, 
the fact that eminent Christian divines have, at all times, been 
found ready to maintain and defend it. He mentions St 
Hilary of Poitiers, and St Martin of Tours, as having raised 
their vuices against religious —_ in the fourth century ; 
and he might have added Luther among the reformers, and 
Dr Owen among the Puritans, as witnesses in the same holy 
cause. But he goes on to say, that “the Christian Church has 
not achieved liberty by its innate virtue and exertions ; it is 
the human mind which, elevating and enfranchising itself, has 
also enfranchised man’s conscience ; it is laical society which, 
by seeking justice and freedom for itself, has bestowed, or I 
might say, imposed, the same privileges on religious society.” 
This account of the matter, we presume to think, is not charac- 
terized by the author's usual fairness. The phrases, laical and 
religious society, are ambiguous. If by “ religious society” be 
meant the clergy, then, indeed, it may be admitted that not 
to it, but to civil society, is due the credit of giving effective 
establishment to liberty ; but, even in that case, the fact that 
Christian divines were the first to assert the principle of tolera- 
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tion on its true basis goes far to equalise the balance. It may 
wel] be questioned, moreover, whether it is fair to blame the 
clergy for not having been the earliest to effect what, after all, 
did not lie in their province so much as in that of the civil 
power. If by “religious society” be meant Christian society 
(and the connection seems to necessitate this interpretation), 
then we submit that the statement is altogether injurious, and 
must have been made without due consideration. If we could 
suppose, indeed, that M. Guizot had, for the moment, forgotten 
that France is not Europe, the mistake would be easily ex- 

lained ; for, in truth, toleration was first introduced into 
Vane by infidel society. The abrogation of the old intolerant 
statutes was the fruit of the labours of the Enclyclopedists. 
But where, we ask, did the Enclyclopedists learn the doctrine 
of religious liberty? Was it the daughter of their philosophy ? 
By no means. It was one of the importations from England 
which abounded in that season of Anglomania on the continent. 
The French philosopher learnt it from John Locke. And 
where did Locke acquire it? Did he imbibe it from some un- 
believing fountain? On the contrary, he learnt it from Dr 
John Owen, the great Puritan.* Taking all these circum- 
stances into account, we feel ourselves warranted to claim for 
religious society a larger share of the praise of establishing 
Toleration, than our author has felt himself at liberty to ac- 
cord to it. 

In the opinions announced on the general subject of religious 
liberty, there is much which deserves very — commenda- 
tion. We would make special mention of M. Guizot’s exposi- 
tion of the PRINCIPLE of religious liberty ; and his statement of 
the Compass of it, or the elements which must concur before it 
can be regarded as complete. 

Great mischief has been done to the cause of freedom by placing 
it on a wrong basis. When one turns to the pleas for tolera- 
tion which have proceeded from secular pens, how often are they 
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* Young Locke was a student at Oxford, when Owen was Vice-Chancellor 
of the University ; and any one who will be at the trouble of comparing the 
Letters on Toleration with Owen’s Treatises on the same subject, will be at 
no loss to discover where the pn. ne learnt the principles which he inclu- 
cated with so much success. In asserting that the germs of Locke’s arguments 
may be found in Dr Owen, we state simply what we have ourselves ascertained 
by a comparison of the writings of both ; but, as we may be suspected of parti- 
ality, it may not be amiss to adduce the concurrent testimony of no less an 
authority than Sir James Mackintosh. In his Essay on the Philosophical 
Genius of Locke, the following statement occurs:—‘ By the Independent 
divines, who were his instructors, our philosopher was taught those principles 
of religious liberty which they were the first to disclose to the world.” And 
he adds in a note, “It is an important fact in the history of Toleration, that 
Dr Owen, the Independent, was Dean of Christ’s Church in 1651, when Locke 
was admitted a member of that College, under a fanatical tutor, as Anthony 
Wood says,” (Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous Works, i. 326, 27). 
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found to resolve themselves into a sceptical, perhaps a contemp- 
tuous assumption that truth, at least in the spiritual domain, is 
unattainable by man. We are condemned to listen to an endless 
iteration of Pilate’s question, What istruth? All religions being 
alike uncertain, are, it is argued, alike the object of the disdain- 
ful tolerance of a wise legislator. Even divines of note—Jeremy 
Taylor is an example—in asserting the Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing have, to some extent, prejudiced the cause by asserting it 
on the ground of the uncertainty which hangs over the inter- 
pretation of many parts of Scripture. This 1s really to betray 
the cause ; if this is the true basis of liberty, then the magis- 
trate may force upon others whatever he perceives to be clearly 
and certainly true ; he is not bound to tolerate unless where 
he sees fair-room for doubt. Guizot is more wise. So far from 
basing liberty on scepticism, he has a shrewd distrust of the 
support which the latter is sometimes so forward to proffer. 
“ Nothing,” he well observes, “ assimilates less than respect for 
conscience and contempt for faith, religious liberty and irreli- 
gion ;” he rebukes those as falling into confusion “ equally fre- 
quent and fatal,” who “hold as naturally united and almost 
inseparable these sentiments which are so totally incompatible” 
(p. 65). What then is the true principle of religious liberty ? 
It is, he says, “ Not that of mental indifference, but of the 
incompatibility and absolute illegality of force in matters of 
faith.” “The authority of mind alone over mind, and the 
right of human conscience not to be governed in its relations 
with God, by human decrees and punishments” (p. 52). 
This is without doubt the true principle—the only principle 
which will abide the fire. 

Still more important is the testimony of the author with re- 
gard to the Compass of religious liberty. This is a cardinal 
. With more or less cordiality all civilized countries may 

said to yield a theoretical assent to the doctrine of toleration ; 
but in practice it is scarcely anywhere carried out. None can 
be more profuse than the French in acknowledging the rights 
of conscience, yet the National Protestant Church has never 
once, since its restoration by Napoleon, been permitted to con- 
vocate a general synod according to its ancient constitution ; and 
the dissenting community who have assumed the title of the 
Union of Evangelical Churches, after having been permitted for 
some years to meet in their synod, were last year informed that 
they must henceforth dispense with that assembly, although it 
is absolutely essential to the united action of the churches, and 
no charge has ever been whispered against them of having 
trespassed upon the field of politics. When we pass from 
France to Germany, and the Scandinavian kingdoms, we find 
the same recognition of the doctrine of religious liberty asso- 
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ciated with the same practical denial of the rights included in 
it. The established aes are bound hand and foot, and the 
organization of dissenting churches is either forbidden or ham- 
pered with vexatious restrictions. It seems to be imagined 
that the rights of conscience are tolerably guarded if individuals 
are emancipated from the obligation to profess assent to the 
doctrines established by law ; and that they are abundantly 
honoured if liberty is given to congregations to meet for wor- 
ship according to their convictions of duty. It seems to be 
thought that churches as such, organized communities of Chris- 
tians, have no rights; and that no right is denied, no privilege 
of conscience is violated by compelling them to submit to the 
dictation of the state in the administration of their affairs. We 
are glad to see that M. Guizot speaks out on this subject, and 
that he has attained to an adequate appreciation of the true 
bounds of liberty. His opinions will immediately become 
known in influential quarters which are inaccessible to the 
writings of theologians, and they will be all the more likely to 
obtain a favourable consideration when it is perceived that it is 
not in the interest of religion only, but of civil liberty also, that 
he advocates the right uf churches to independence in the 
spiritual province. With a fine appreciation of the practical 
working of institutions, he recognises in the free action of 
Christian churches a potent hindrance to the domination of 
absolute power. We must quote here at some length. 


“ What are the different rights comprised in and conferred by the 
principle of religious liberty ? 

“The right, as regards individuals, of professing their faith and 
of exercising their worship, of connecting themselves with any re- 
ligious association they may prefer, of continuing with or of leav- 
ing it. 

“The right, as regards different churches, of organizing and go- 
verning themselves internally according to the maxims of their faith 
and the traditions of their history. 

“The right, both for the followers and the ministers of the dif- 
ferent churches, of teaching and propagating by moral and intellec- 
tual influence, their faith and worship. 

“ In common with all other rights, these are susceptible of abuse 
and encroachment; they may, in the contact of opposite creeds 
within the bosom of the same society, mistake their limits, and re- 
ciprocate attacks. The Stute ought to watch over their exercise, 
and should the necessity arise impose on them certain securities for 
the public peace. But judging things in themselves, and abstract- 
ing all local or casual circumstances, it is indisputable that individual 
liberty of conscience and worship, the liberty of the internal organiza- 
tion and government of churches, the liberty of religious association, 
of religious teaching, and of the propagation of faith, are inherent 
in the principle of religious liberty; and that this principle becomes 
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real or nominal, productive or barren, according as it bears or fails 
to bear these various consequences, as it receives or fails to receive 
these opposite applications.” (Pp. 32, 33.) 

‘*T have said, and facts declare more loudly than my words, that 
religious liberty does not solely consist in the personal end isolated 
right of every man to profess his own faith. The internal consti- 
tution of the society in which men unite religiously, that is to say, 
the church, its mode of government, its relati6ns with its ministers 
and followers, the rules and traditions which’preside over it, form 
an integral portion of religious liberty ; and wherever this liberty 
is proclaimed, it can only be real and complete when the estab- 
lished church and the different churches enjoy it equally with in- 
dividuals.” (Pp. 54, 55.) 

The promulgation of such views by the most eminent of the 
living masters of the philosophy of history, himself an eminent 
statesman, we regard as a remarkable and most hopeful sign of 
the times. It heralds, if it does not denote, immense progress 
in the sentiments of the publicists of Europe. When Grotius 
gave to the world his treatise De Imperio summarum potes- 
tatum circa sacra, there can be no doubt that the general 
opinion of the great civilians of the age approved the gross 

rastianism that he advocated ; they could see no middle wa: 
between Erastus and Hildebrand—between the exclusive domi- 
nation of the State and the exclusive domination of the Church. 


On one point, it will be observed that M. Guizot differs from 
what seems to be the general sentiment in this country. The 
friends of complete religious yes | are, for the most part, dis- 


posed to contend solely for the rights of dissenting communi- 
ties; and have nothing to say against those who, with Mr 
Hallam, maintain that “the supremacy of the legislature 
is like the collar of the watch-dog, the price of food and 
shelter, and the condition upon which alone a religious society 
can beendowed and established by any prudent commonwealth.”* 
M. Guizot, it will be seen, insists that equal measure shall be 
meted out to all ; that the established church shall have the same 
liberty of corporate action which is accorded to others. In this 
opinion, he is, in our judgment, undoubtedly right. All inva- 
sion of the spiritual province by the civil power is in all cases 
to be condemned as unjust and mischievous—unjust in prin- 
ciple and mischievous in its effects, 

In proportion to the cordiality with which we hail the clear 
and emphatic statements of this little work in regard to the 
principle and the bounds of religious liberty, is the bitterness 
of our sorrow that they should have been promulgated in cir- 
cumstances which render it difficult to give them an unem- 
barrassed hearing. Most unfortunately i are presented in 
connection with an argument for the protection of the Papacy 


* Constitutional Hist. of England, iii. 334. 
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in that temporal ey which has long blighted the fairest 
portion of Europe. M. Guizot, looking, as we cannot but think, 
with a prejudiced eye on the national movement in Italy, and 
the support accorded to it by the Emperor of the French, be- 
holds in them a serious violation of the law of nations, and an 
assault on religious liberty. 

This position we ventured to describe as paradoxical, to be 
defended by such a person as M. Guizot. The air of paradox 
has not been removed by a reiterated study of the arguments 
by which the position is fortified. Let us endeavour to state 
them as shortly as possible. 

The charge of a violation of the law of nations is grounded 
on the conduct of Piedmont in expelling the royal and princely 
houses of Naples, Tuscany, Parma,—a procedure which ought 
not to have been countenanced by the voice of Europe or the 
arms of France. The only plea advanced in its defence, 
namely, that the removal of these rulers was necessary to the 
independence of the peninsula, and the liberties of the Italian 
people, is summarily rejected. It is maintained that the inde- 
pendence of the peninsula, and even the liberty of the popula- 
tions, would have been better secured by such a confederation 
as was stipulated for in the treaty of Villafranca; and, at all 
events, that the kingdom of Italy, founded on the violation of 
national rights, will assuredly find itself unable to secure the 
liberty that it promises. 

The liberties of the Catholic Church have, it is argued, 
been violated in the attacks made and threatened against the 
Papal territories. The Papacy is an essential element in the 
Catholic system, the poe pe crown of the hierarchy. As 
Protestants, we are not called on to approve of the system ; but 
we cannot overlook the place which the Papacy occupies in it. 
Now the Papacy being equally related to all Catholic nations, 
cannot, without manifest inconvenience, be fixed within the 
territory of any one of these nations. A small temporal sove- 
reignty is necessary to the independence and moral power of 
the head of Catholicism. Our author seems to have no sym- 
pathy with the opinion entertained by many devout Romanists, 
that the destruction of the temporal power may leave the spi- 
ritual power unimpaired, or may even infuse new life into its 
veins. If it be true that the temporal power is an essential 

rt of the Catholic system, it follows irresistibly that Piedmont 
os aimed a deadly blow against that system ; and all Catholic 
communities throughout the world are in danger of being hin- 
dered in that spiritual subjection to the Roman See, which they 
regard as a paramount religious duty. The Catholic Church, in 
short, will no longer enjoy the liberty to which she is entitled, 
if her crowning institution is thrust out of the position which 
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has been consecrated to it by the possession of centuries, and 
which is indispensable to its unimpeded action. 

Such is, in substance, M. Guizot’s argument; such the 
grounds on which he summons the Protestants of Europe to 
unite with him in a protest against the invasion of the Papal 
territories, and the threatened occupation of Rome. 

That the Papists of Europe should condemn the Italian policy 
as an injury inflicted on their religious feeling’, and a violation of 
their consciences, we can well aia But the mere circum- 
stance that they so regard it is surely insufficient to entitle them 
to the sympathy and assistance of the religious world. Con- 
science, perverted by an erroneous belief, has often thought 
itself bound to set up and maintain institutions entailing wrong 
upon others ; and such we hold to be the case with the Popish 
conscience at the present moment. We have already testified 
how entirely we agree with M. Guizot in the belief that Chris- 
tian churches possess the right to organise themselves, and to 
administer their internal affairs without being called in ques- 
tion by the civil power. They have a right to complete inde- 
pendence in the spiritual province, and this we maintain to be 
the only adequate and consistent doctrine of religious liberty. 
If, therefore, the Papists of Europe can shew that the Italian 
government, overstepping the boundary between things civil 
and spiritual, has intermeddled, to the disturbance of their con- 
sciences, in matters strictly spiritual, we are prepared to unite 
with our author in offering them our sympathy. The religious 

ublic of this country may claim credit for sincerity in assert- 
ing the rights, even of the Church of Rome, for they have re- 
peatedly of late years remonstrated with governments like that 
of Sweden, which have so far forgotten themselves as to tres- 
pass on those rights. But till an invasion of the spiritual pro- 
vince has been demonstrated, we must refuse our sympathy. We 
are told, no doubt, that the Papacy is a spiritual institution, 
being as essential in the ecclesiastical system of the Church of 
Rome as the General Conference in the ecclesiastical econom 
of Methodism, or the General Assembly in that of the Scottish 
Church. But, unfortunately for the analogy, the Papacy is a 
temporal sovereignty also, and being thus an institution partly 
temporal and partly spiritual, must be content to suffer the in- 
conveniences which accompany both spiritual and temporal 
power. In so far as it is a temporal power, it must accept the 
treatment appropriate to such a power. The doctrine of reli- 
gious liberty is seriously compromised when it is represented 
as a shield broad enough to cover with its inviolability a tem- 
poral Sovereignty. 

There is another aspect of the question which must not be 
overlooked. The Italian nation has its rights. Since the fall 
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of the Roman empire, the peninsula has been a prey to divi- 
sions, which have nullified its weight in the scale of nations, 
and have produced the most mischievous intestine discords, 
The union of the whole population under one government is 
obviously desirable, and if the possession of the Papal terri- 
tories be necessary to such an union, nothing but a very strong 
and unambiguous plea of injustice will hinder the friends of 
Italy from rejoicing in it. M. Guizot freely admits this necessity, 
not only in regard to the provinces which have already been oc- 
cupied by the Piedmontese army, but in regard to Rome itself. 

“T admit, let the suggestion come either from Count de Cavour 
or M. Mazzini, that the new Italian State it is intended to found, 
whether kingdom or republic, requires possession of Rome,—that 
Rome should be its capital. Rome is the moral metropolis of 
Italy, the only city in favour of which the other historic capitals of 
the different states can abdicate their title and surrender their pride. 
Unless the sovereign of the new Italian kingom resides at Rome, he 
will not be looked upon as king of Italy : Italy will be a single 
state, without its natural and only capital. To render Italian unity 
real in the eyes and opinion of the world, Rome must be its seat. 
To become really the head of Italian unity, Piedmont is condemned 
to dethrone the Papacy in Rome.” (P. 109.) 


Such being the case, what have the Roman Catholics of 
Europe to say against it? “Our spiritual father has had 
possession of Rome for ages. The cessation of his rule would 
afflict our consciences with a lamentable perturbation. It would 
hinder the freedom of our access to his throne. Even if his go- 
vernment were transferred to some other honourable seat, the 
disturbance of our holiest sentiments would not be prevented : a 
rude shock would still be inflicted upon those feelings of venera- 
tion that we cherish towards him, as the successor of St Peter, 
and the occupant of his apostolical see.” We can understand 
such language, but we must think it strange that any one who 
is not a very thorough-going Papist should attribute to it any 
weight as a claim of conscientious right. The shield of reli- 
gious liberty ought not to protect any society in the wanton 
violation of the rights of others. It is to be remembered that 
there are other places besides Rome which possess fascination 
for consciences. The occupation of the hoary summit of Moriah 
as a place of Moslem worship is enshrined in the conscience of 
the Mahomedan world, and has been consecrated by the pos- 
session of many centuries. The removal of the crescent from 
the mosque of Omar could not fail to “ affect and afflict with 
a lamentable perturbation” the disciples of the false prophet, 
from Constantinople to Zanzibar, from Delhi to Morocco. Is, 
therefore, the Moslem occupation of the site of the temple to 
be invested with the inviolability of a spiritual right ? hen 
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Jerusalem becomes once more the capital of a Christian state, 
will it be impossible to dislodge the Mahomedan worship 
without etre: under foot the rights of the Mahomedan 
world? It appears to us that the Papal occupation of Rome is 
to be judged by the same rule. The Italians are entitled to 
disregard the scruples of the Pope’s foreign friends, and to say, 
in reply to their remonstrances, Your conscience demands to 
have a visible head to your Church, and to*have him seated on 
neutral ground, away from the overshadowing influence of any 
one catholic power. Well, we have no wish to come between 
you and the realisation of your desire. Only we have rights 
also. We have the right to administer the temporal affairs of 
our country, according as we judge best for ourselves and our 
children. We find that the substitution of the King of Italy 
for Pius IX. at Rome is indispensable. You must therefore 
either be content to have a subject of the King of Italy for your 
spiritual head, or look out for some other seat of the Papacy, 
where it may exercise temporal sovereignty without detriment 
to our civil rights. 

We have already quoted M. Guizot’s unambiguous admission 
regarding the necessity of Rome to Italian unity. He has 
made other admissions (for no man could well be more free 
from any taint of falsehood or disingenuity), which appear to 
weaken more and more his position, and to strengthen that of 
the Italians. He freely allows that the popes can never be- 
come constitutional sovereigns, so that a reform like the one 
which was attempted by Pius IX. at the commencement of his 
pontificate is hopeless. He allows, moreover, that the new move- 
ment has already effected much for the cause of religious liberty. 


“Tt must be acknowledged that a specific and precious liberty— 
freedom in religious faith—has made, and is at present making, in 
Italy, remarkable progress. It was very recently unknown, and 
roughly rejected when first attempting to appear. Italians were 
not permitted to be Protestants, and even foreign Protestants were 
only allowed to exercise their worship in certain districts, and under 
many restrictions. Consciences are now emancipated beyond the 
Alps; no one is any longer compelled to advertise a faith he does 
not follow, and Christians of different communions can assemble and 
pray according to their creed.” (Pp. 96, 97.) 


The impression which such facts are fitted to produce might 
be weakened, we do not think it would be neutralised, if it 
could be shewn that there is fair hope that the papacy may be 
brought to a good understanding with liberty, accepting frankly 
and unreservedly the principle that force is inapplicable in 
matters of faith and worship. M. Guizot informs us that he 
has sometimes permitted his imagination to picture to itself 
the effect which such a revolution of opinion would produce on 
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the aspect of Christendom. But we presume he will scarcely 
allow that reasonable men would be safe to permit a prospect 
so uncertain and remote to enter into their calculations, so far 
as practical ends are concerned. Ever since the Reformation, 
the Papacy, he admits, has been the constant ally of despotism ; 
no approximation to toleration was ever attempted by Pius 
IX. in his reforming days ; the resistance of the clerical party 
in Italy to the constitutional movement is associated with un- 
distinguishing resistence to every form of liberty; with the 
exception of a few individuals in Paris, the friends of the papacy 
everywhere sympathise with, and bestow their support upon, 
the cause of absolute power. With these facts in remembrance, 
the adherents of civil and religious liberty have little reason to 
expect the conversion of the papacy to their views ; and even 
if events should constrain it to adopt a liberal programme, they 
would be warranted and bound to look upon it with suspicion, 
as a concession extorted only by necessity, to be recalled when- 
ever circumstances permit. 


We have perhaps devoted more space than was due to opi- 
nions which are too obviously inconsistent to influence many 
Protestant minds, either in France or among ourselves. We 
can only plead for apology the profound esteem in which we 


hold M. Guizot, both on account of what he is, and on account 
of the services he has performed to historical science and the 
cause of regulated liberty. Previous acquaintance with his 
historical writings and the recently published Memoirs of his 
public life, had prepared us to expect from him a more favour- 
able estimate of the Romish system than we can approve ; but 
we were not prepared to meet with the opinions now reviewed. 
We cannot but suspect that other influences must have operated 
upon his mind besides the force of the considerations which he 
has here adduced, that his judgment must have been biassed 
by the sympathies and antipathies of his political career. 
What may have been the special influences which have been 
able to pervert a judgment so admirably calm and self-pos- 
sessed, we do not presume to inquire. We may allude only to 
a single point. It comes out incidentally that the scheme of 
- an Italian confederation, which was so summarily rejected by 
the Italians after it had been stipulated in solemn treaty be- 
tween Austria and France, was originally devised by M. Guizot, 
and was the ultimate aim of the Italian policy of the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe during his ministry. It is scarcely 
possible for the calmest mind to remain unaffected by the 
summary rejection of plans long meditated and sincerely be- 
lieved to be the best. 

We are unwilling to conclude without, in a word or two, 
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noticing the beautiful chapter in which M. Guizot reproduces 
sentiments which he put in writing in 1855, for the encourage- 
ment of his friends, depressed on account of the state of affairs 
in France. It is admirable for its strong faith in God, and its 
confidence in the steady advancement of the cause of righteous- 
ness and real liberty in Europe, notwithstanding temporary and 
local refluxes of the tide. M. Guizot is too much of a Christian, 
and is too earnest in his patriotism, to indulge in the com- 
mon vice of flattering his age and country. In expounding 
his explanation of the failure of free government, both in 1789 
and 1830, he gives great prominence to the defective morality 
of French society. We can afford space for only one extract ; 
it relates to the fatal error of the revolutionary age. 


“In 1789, there was a general confidence that man is naturally 
virtuous, desirous of good, and almost always disposed to do good, 
if, instead of leaving him free, the vices of social institutions and 
the abuses of power were not incessantly interfering to irritate, be- 
wilder, or corrupt him. Philosophers asserted this, the public be- 
lieved it. I once heard a man of intelligence, a fervent and sincere 
disciple of that school, affirm seriously that the forest-keepers were 
the principal cause of rural crimes. The offences as well as the 
misfortunes of subjects were laid to the charge of government, and 
it was no longer the individual man, but general society, which had 
to answer for all. 

“While believing himself, in 1789, essentially good, man also fan- 
cied himself powerful, almost omnipotent. With the sentiment of his 
inherent malignity, the conviction of his weakness also disappeared. 
If evil is only an accident, produced by external causes, and not an 
inherent fact, belonging to the nature of man, it belongs to man to 
avoid or repair it. If the miseries of the human condition, and 
even human vices, are only the result of bad institutions and of the 
abuse of force, why should not man be able to abolish them? Wisdom 
can cure the consequences of error, science those of ignorance, just 
and well-organised force those of selfish and brutal power. Man 
did not create evil, but it rests with him to repair and reform it, to 
reconstruct human society. Chaos is before him; it is his privi- 
lege, as he has the means, to instil into it light and order. Im- 
pressed with boundless ambition as with unlimited esteem for 
humanity, our fathers, in 1789, believed that they sought nothing 
but good, and that they had the power of effecting all the good they 
sought. 

“ They felt, moreover, for their own age, an admiration full of 
pleasure and hope. It was an epoch of new lights, rapid progress, 
and expanded civilisation. Manners were softened, minds developed, 
ideas propagated visibly and generally, life became for all easy and 
animated ; throughout society there was a lively and fertilé excite- 
ment, a kind of eager and universal blooming, as occurs in nature 
at the breath of spring. What a powerful seduction was there in 
the triple faith of believing that man was good, and powerful, and 
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had reached the day for displaying his goodness and power for the 
general advantage. - 

“A seduction replete with error and danger! Error and danger 
= since 1789, experience, from year to year, places in clearer 
light. 

“ The truth, as regards man’s nature, is in the Christian faith ; it 
is in man himself that evil resides; he is inclined to evil. I do 
not wish here to enter on theology, but I use these terms without 
hesitation, as the most precise and clear; the dogma of original sin 
is the religious expression and application of a natural fact, the 
innate propensity of man to disobedience and licence. I hold this 
fact as evident to the eyes of every one who examines himself with 
sincerity. To surmount it, man requires two restraining powers ; 
an internal check, faith in God and in his moral laws; an external 
one, human laws, and an authority capable of making them respected. 
Where one of these checks is wanting, the other is insufficient ; 
the force of human laws alone is powerless to regulate and bridle 
men in whom the moral law is deficient ; and to preserve its empire 
over men, the moral law requires the aid of human laws. Given 
up entirely to its own bias, whether internally or externally, the 
human heart forgets and loses itself.” (Pp. 165-169.) 


Thereare quarters where it needs no self-denial, no overpower- 
ing sense of responsibility to God, to utter such a testimony 
as this, so humbling to human pride. But the literary society 
of Paris is not such a quarter. All honour, then, to the man 
who, in one of the most eminent places of that society, is not 
ashamed of Christ and his words. 


Art. Il —Hengstenberg on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture. 


Hengstenberg on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture. Clark’s Foreign Theolo- 
gical Library. 


It is not needful now to enlarge on ory ey qualities, 


position, and services in the church of Christ. Asa kingly 
man, largely endowed and highly cultivated, he has been 
hensunly used by Him “who holds the stars in his right 
hand,” for buffeting the scorn, as well as meeting the arguments, 
of the rationalists. The very conservatism of feeling which 
makes him unpopular as a political thinker, and haughtily dis- 
tant in demeanour, may have served to mould him for God’s 
work as a theologian who should stand, mainly at least, in the 
old paths, and battle for the truth without sense or sign of fear. 
But his abilities, his courage, the preponderance in him of 
evangelical sentiment,and the great influence he wields, combine 
to render his departure from the “form of sound words” in any 
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case doubly mischievous. A few pages will not be wasted in 
peng to shew that there is power of harm in this essay 
on “ the sacrifices of Holy Scripture.” 

Let us first, however, note a few instances, among many, of 
good and profitable remark. “ Every one who presented a 
sin offering confessed, by the very act, that he had deserved 
death by his sin, and thus contradicted, most strongly and 
glaringly, that view of sin as a bagatedle, as a peccadillo, as a 
trifling thing, to which the natural man is so strongly inclined.” 

One purpose “served by sin-offering was to naturalise the 
idea of substitution in the congregation of God.” Even in the 
midst of what we must reckon very questionable and some- 
what too dogmatic exposition, there occurs such good theology 
as this : “Good works presuppose not only the finished propi- 
tiation, but also that consecration of the whole person signified 
by the burnt-offerings. Good works can only be performed by 
him who is justified, and who is in the state of sanctification. 
It is entirely a fancy of the corrupt reason of the natural man, 
that a beginning may at once be made with meat-offering.” 
These are “foolish dreams of virtue.” Again: “That which 
distinguishes the church from the world is the blood of atone- 
ment.” “A consideration of the Old Testament sin-offering 
will force us nearer and nearer to Christ and his cross, and 
bring us into more intimate union with him who loved us, and 
washed us from our sins with his own blood.” Further: “ Ra- 
tionalism knows not God. Its god, like itself, is remiss in love 
and remiss in anger.” “The best union for the salvation and 
protection of one’s country is a union for the offering of burnt- 
offerings, a union for the surrender to God of our whole body 
and soul. Our patriotism should be measured by our devotion 
to the Lord.” It would bring life and healing to Germany, 
and advance both her religious character and social welfare, 
were these truths to take possession of the heart and intellect 
of her people. But it is not needful to present more of this 
substantial orthodoxy. So much has been given for the double 
purpose of presenting an impartial estimate of this production, 
and of exhibiting grounds for legitimate rejoicing, that truths 
like these are poured from high places into the ears of proud, 
irreverent, and unspiritual students and speculators in divine 
doctrine. 

Let us proceed to point out first, what seem to us to be in- 
stances of inaccuracy in the statement of some minor details, 
and then a grievous disorder and defect on the more general 
question regarding the idea and definition of a sacrifice. 

(1.) “The expression, ‘for the good pleasure of the Lord,’ 
elsewhere so common, was never employed in connection with 
the sin-offering.” This same statement is made with equal 
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confidence in an anonymous volume entited, “ Notes on Levi- 
ticus.” The statement is a mistake. In Lev. iv. 31, we find 
these words in reference to a sin-offering: “And he shall take 
away all the fat thereof, or the fat is taken away from off the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings : and the priest shall burn it on the 
altar for a sweet savour unto the Lord.” The words in the 
original are the same as occur in connection with the meat- 
offering in Lev. vi. 21, and the burnt-offering in Lev. i. 9. The 
argumentative weight and bearing of this mistaken statement 
may come again under our consideration. In the mean time, it 
is enough to give it a place here in the list of errata. 

(2.) “It is of significance that the flesh of the sin-offering, in 
cases where the blood thereof did not come into the holy place, 
was eaten by the priests.” The destruction of the sin-offering 
can prove nothing at all, unless, as seems to be the case, it is 
brought forward to establish a difference between it and the 
other offerings. But no such difference exists. The trespass- 
offering, meat-offering, peace-offering, ram of consecration, 
were treated in the same way. 

(3.) “The eating of the flesh of the sacrifice by the priest 
was one of the rites of divine service. It rested on the suppo- 
sition that the impurity of the sinner had as it were passed 
over to the sacrifice, and on the idea, that in order to its com- 
plete removal, there was a necessity for its being brought into 
a closer relation to the priesthood instituted by God. Through 
this closer relation, the impurity was represented as consumed 
by the holiness with which the order of the priesthood was 
endowed.” So then the offering was polluted in its presenta- 
tion, and to be purified must be eaten by the priests! A sin- 
gular notion, and so far as we can see, altogether destitute of 
scriptural support. The only ground on which the idea can 
possibly rest, is the expression of Moses when reproving Eleazar 
and Ithamar: “ Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering 
in the holy place, seeing it is most holy, and God hath given it 
you to bear the iniquity of the congregation, to make atone- 
ment for them before the Lord.” On this ground Hengsten- 
berg rests it ; and at first sight the foundation, it must be con- 
fessed, looks somewhat secure. But a little closer examination 
of the whole circumstances of the case, suffices to overthrow 
the notion of consummating purity by eating. When Moses 
says, ‘‘God hath given it you to bear the iniquity of the con- 
— he contrasts this sin-offering with that presented 
or the priests themselves, which was not eaten, but burnt (Lev. 
iv. 11). In the next verse he contrasts this offering also with 
another presented for the people, the blood of which was 
brought into the holy place, and the body burnt (Lev. iv. 
21). Viewed in the light of these two laws, the meaning of 
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the verse comes out clearly enough: “This sin-offering ye 
should have eaten, for (17) it was the offering for the ‘people, 
and therefore commanded to be eaten, not the sin-offering for 
yourselves, which is not eaten ; besides (18) the blood of this 
offering was not brought into the holy place, and the divine 
ordinance is that all such be eaten.” Moses states the general 
use and design of the offering, not the effect of its consumption 
by the priests, when he says, “ it is giwen to bear the iniquity 
of the congregation.” The same conclusion is abundantly con- 
firmed by the very description of the offering as “most holy.” 
How it could be so, and at the same time be “impure,” and 
needing priestly manducation to hallow it, must surely be some- 
what of a difficulty even in Germany. Beside all this, we have 
the conclusive fact, that the pollution of the sin-offering passed 
away in its preparation for food, Lev. vi. 28; that whatever 
touched the flesh of the sacrifice was holy, and that it stood on 
precisely the same ground as the other offerings iu so far as 
the priestly eating of them was concerned, Lev. vi. 17, &ec. 

(4) “Sins of weakness can be atoned for by sacrifices. In- 
tentional sins, on the contrary, cannot be expiated by sacri- 
fice.” Is this correct? Letus see. “If a soul sin, and com- 
mit a trespass against the Lord, and lie unto his neighbour in 
that which was delivered him to keep, or in fellowship, or in a 
thing taken away by violence, or hath deceived his neighbour ; 
or have found that which was lost, and lieth concerning it, 
and sweareth falsely, &c., he shall bring his trespass-offering,” 
&e., Lev. vi. 2-6. Is lying a sin of weakness? Can a man 
cheat his neighbour without knowing it? Are deliberate deceit 
and perjury unintentional sins? In the high-handed and 
presumptuous sin of the Old Testament, and the wilful sin of 
the New, there is more than conscious deviation from law, 
there is also deliberate, fearless, and contemptuous disregard 
of the Lawgiver. 

(5.) “ According to Lev. v. 11, sin-offerings were never 
allowed to be conjoined with meat-offerings.” It is true that 
the meat-offering was connected specially with the burnt- 
offering, sometimes with the peace-offering ; but this is not a 
truth “according to Lev. v. 11,” which merely prohibits the 
mingling of sacrificial elements. The “fine flour” which God 
in considerate kindness permitted the poor to offer instead of 
the usual sin-offering, was markedly distinguished from the 
meat-offering, by wanting both oil and frankincense. But in 
this very case a singular proof is given that the sin-offering and 
meat-otfering were not so irreconcilably at a distance from each 
other ; this very sin-offering “ flour,” on which no oil or frank- 
incense came, was actually turned into a meat-offering ; “ the 
remnant shall be the priests’ as a meat-offering.” 
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(6.) “ The trespass-offering, and the recompence-offering, 
were expressly prescribed only for a limited number of cases, 
such, namely, as specially awakened the desire to offer a com- 
pensation.” There is here an unwarranted separation of offer- 
ings into two classes. It is a mis-statement, besides, to make 
the above affirmation regarding trespass-offerings. Such offer- 
ings were presented for concealment of swearing, touching an 
unclean thing or person, and the swearing of an unwitting 
oath ; whatever we may understand this last-mentioned offence 
to have been. Moreover, a trespass-offering was presented for 
the cleansed leper (Lev. xiv. 12). Where can the idea of com- 
pensation find place here, when no one has been harmed? In 
fact, Hengstenberg’s statement on this point is but one instance 
among many, of affirmations made generaliter, which are only 
true secundum quid. 

(7.) “It is a characteristic fact, that never more than one 
single animal could be presented as a sin-offering.” This 
statement is made too absolutely. Two sin-offerings were em- 
ployed on the day of atonement ; though, indeed, one of them 
was the scape-goat. On two occasions (Ezra vi. 17; ix. 35), 
twelve he-goats were offered. At Hezekiah’s great purgation, 
“they brought seven bullocks, and seven rams, and seven lambs, 
and seven he-goats for a sin-offering” (2 Chron. xxix. 21). 

(8.) “ Burnt-offerings were repeated at every act of worship ; 
no one could appear without a burnt-offering.” It is greatly 
easier to make this statement than to prove it. We affirm, 
(1.) That such a rule would have prevented many poor from 
approaching as worshippers at all. No allowance is made for 
offering flour in burnt-offerings, yet this (Lev. v. 11) might be 
the only thing in the possession of the worshipper; (2.) That 
in the directions given regarding the meat-offering, the peace- 
offering, and the sin-offering (Lev. ii. iv.) no mention is made 
of the necessity of having a burnt-offering besides. 

(9.) “ Every presentation of a sin-offering was obliged to be 
preceded by an open confession of the sin which was to be 
expiated (Lev. v.5; Num. v. 7).” It is very singular that the 
aie two passages adduced in proof of this allegation, refer not 
to the sin-offering proper, but to the trespass-offering. It is 
equally singular, in contrast with this broad and unqualified 
statement of Hengstenberg, that no mention is made of any 
such confession in the case of the sin-offering for the priest, or 
the sin-offering for the congregation, or the sin-offering for a 
ruler, or the sin-offering for one of the common people (Lev. 
iv. 1-35). Nay more, on the great solemnity of the day. of 
atonement, the only confession of sin made at all was made 
over the head of the scape-goat, not over the head of the 
victim slaughtered in the usual way as a sin-offering. 

VOL, XI.—NO. XLIL 3 E 
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(10.) In speaking of the trespass-offering, he says : “ The sin 
was submitted to a valuation, and by means of the sacrifice a 
compensation or recompence was brought, having ideally the 
same worth as the robbery which had been committed on God.” 
This, we believe, is incorrect. Trespass-offerings embraced 
two clearly distinguishable classes of offence, viz., (1.) Such as 
admitted of no reparation, e. g., concealed knowledge of swear- 
ing, contracting of ceremonial defilement, and unwitting oaths ; 
(2.) Such as did admit of compensation. Of this class there 
were two divisions, viz., robbery of God, that is, of the holy 
things, and robbery of man by deceit or violence. In these 
eases the original value, and one-fifth more, was given to the 
priests, or to the private individuals injured. Besides this 
compensation a sacrifice was required. By this double pro- 
vision the wise God guarded his people against superficial 
impressions, and his law against Antinomian perversion. Sacri- 
fice was needed, for the Holy One was offended ; reparation was 
required, for justice had been violated. But the spheres of the 
two provisions were unmistakeably distinct. We deny that 
“the sin was submitted to a valuation.” Sin stretches far 
beyond all weights and measures. Offences against property 
are ponderable quantities so far as amount of damage is con- 
cerned. To this alone the valuation referred, while the sacrifice 
had reference to the moral stain, the just liability to divine 
displeasure and punishment. 

Such are specimens of inaccuracy in statement in connection 
with the sacrificial apparatus at work among the Hebrews. 
They are surely slips of greater bulk and import than might 
have been expected. Although they touch not for harm the 
vital meaning of that most solemn, imposing, and instructive 
ritual, yet it becomes us, when dealing with a divine institution, 
to be in all our studies as patient, and in all our statements as 
accurate, as the heavenly Framer of it has been distinct and 
definite. 

The general idea of sacrifice comes now under discussion. A 
few short extracts will shew Hengstenberg’s view. “The 
foundation of the custom and necessity of sacrifice is contained 
in the words, “appear not before me empty. Impiety says, 
who is the Almighty, that we should serve him? Godliness, on 
the contrary, is driven by an irresistible impulse to seek its 
origin and source, and knows that so certainly as man is created 
in the image of God, even so certainly may he not appear 
empty before his Creator.” “The duty and impulse to make 
sacrifices or offerings become stronger in proportion as God's 
prevenient gifts are greater.” “The false assertion that atone- 
ment is the fundamental idea of sacrifice in general, has created 
very much confusion.” It cannot “be proved, that shedding of 
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blood is the root and fundamental feature of all sacrifices. But 
so far from this being the case, we find alongside of the bloody 
also bloodless sacrifices. And even as regards bloody sacrifices 
the shedding of blood was the principal matter only in the case 
of sin-offerings and trespass-offerings.” 

A sacrifice, then, in its radical idea is nothing more than a 
gift, a presentation, a rendering of tribute, a teful acknow- 
ledgment of the bestowments of heaven. Now, in arguing 
against this as a correct statement of the true fundamental prin- 
ciple of sacrifice, we must in fairness declare that the author is 
perfectly sound, as we count soundness, in regard to the im- 
port of one part of the sacrificial ritual. He by no means ex- 
cludes the idea of propitiatory import. Nay, while asserting it 
strongly in connection with sin-offerings and trespass-offerings, 
he admits it in regard to the others to such an extent as, in our 
estimation, to invalidate his own definition. The production 
evidently labours under the difficulty of maintaining its integ- 
rity and consistency on this point. In these circumstances, it 
might appear to some as if we were setting ourselves to combat 
what is, after all, but an error in definition ; but though there 
had been nothing more than a deviation from the acknowledged 
and accurate expression of the truth, it would still lie on us to 
shew cause for holding fast the form of sound words commonl 


received among us, lest haply the apt substance of trut 


should receive ultimate damage. e are persuaded, however, 
not only that there is error in definition, but that the error 
penetrates some way into the body of truth. The arguments 
against the view presented here shape themselves in some such 
way as this :—It is indefinite and inept ; it involves or leads 
to distorted representations of truth ; it is opposed to the natural 
probabilities of the case ; it expresses altogether inaccurately 
the relation between God and his human creatures ; it contra- 
dicts the general strain of Scripture statement on the subject. 
(1.) It is indefinite and inept. The definition does not fit 
close upon the thing. All the elements are not included, and 
that which is excluded is the weightiest and most special. 
“ Man is acreature.” That is correct enough, but it is not worth 
much as a definition or a description, for it leaves him in the 
same category with the grass of his fields and the dust on 
which he treads. “ Man isan animal:” correct again, and more 
closely descriptive, but of little value, for it leaves him on the 
low platform of the beasts that perish, a fellow of the worm, 
the toad, and the serpent. “ A sacrifice is a portion of material 
property:” very good, but nothing to the purpose. “It is a 
portion of property offered to God :” better, but radically de- 
fective as a statement of the real nature of a sacrifice. The 
broadest common element is not the fundamental quality, the 
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governing and distinctive attribute. Neither the word ‘ sacri- 
fice, as commonly employed, nor the preponderating quantity 
of ritual indicated by it, will admit the idea of gift or presenta- 
tion as an adequate expression of its contents. 

The two kinds of offering spoken of in the Old Testament 
naturally separate into BLOODY and UNBLOODY ; but the latter 
without the former would have been utterly and promptly re- 
pudiated as acceptable material of worship. They were not 
sacrifices in the true and proper meaning of the word, and the 
reigning idea in them could never be correctly applied in ex- 
position of the meaning contained in the other. The place of 
the unbloody offerings was not only far in the rear, but out of 
the line of the bloody. There was, indeed, in these latter 
something of the idea of a presentation, but it was weak, unin- 
fluential, lying in the background, — mainly as the neces- 
sary condition of the offering ; and the whole history of Israel 
proves it to be one of nature’s evil tendencies to dwell proudly 
on that inferior idea, to exaggerate its importance, to draw from 
it material and occasion for the nourishment of its self-righteous- 
ness. But God has no need of gifts. In that grand Theophany 
(Ps. 1.) in which God comes forth to rehearse the commands 
of Sinai, to adjust the disordered relations of moral law and 
ritual observance, he repels the idea of being put under obliga- 
tion to his creatures .by the presentation of sacrificial gifts. 
That which is at once the pepper-corn of allegiance and the 
offering of gratitude is always transformed by our pride into 
the means of meritorious working. If there be not in our wor- 
ship something far deeper, keener, more humbling than thank- 
ful acknowledgment, that acknowledgment has lost its value, 
and is hastening to change its character. The separation of 
the publican’s spirit from the Pharisee’s prayer made his loud 
“ God, I thank thee” both an offence and falsehood. To ex- 
clude from the idea of sacrifice all acknowledgment of sin, con- 
fession of it, apprehension of some medium of pardon for it, is 
to perform a palpable evisceration of meaning, to weaken and 
degrade a most solemn, impressive, and instructive institution. 

(2.) It involves or leads to distorted representations of truth. 
Among these may be ranked the arbitrary generic separation 
of sin-offerings from all the other bloody offerings, and such 
statements as make “sin-offerings and burnt-offerings repre- 
sent the person, peace-offerings a particular gift of the per- 
son.” But still more pertinent are the following :—“ All the 
sacrifices instituted and approved by the Holy Scriptures are 
self-sacrifices.” ‘“ Under the image of an animal, man himself 
is offered.” How this consists with the above distinction, which 
makes peace-offerings represent gifts, we are not careful to 
know. Certainly, it would be nearer the truth to say that in 
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sacrifice man himself is saved from being offered. But let us 
hear a little more :—* In his burnt-offering, Noah offered him- 
self for a new obedience on the renewed earth. By the burnt- 
offering of devotion which the church presents to him, the earth 
is to be secured against new judgments of universal destruc- 
tion.” Alas! for the security that hangs on such a tenure. 
The next we hear of this man is a drunken exposure. We repel 
this interpretation as an utter perversion. It was expiatory blood 
that consecrated and blessed the earth as it emerged from its 
awful baptism ; and the obedience which the Holy One savoured 
was far different from that which Noah yielded. Amid the 
sights of blood and flame, the Father saw that beloved Son in 
whom he is well pleased. The smile of God, the covenant-bow, 
the grant of new security and of the perpetual return of seasons 
to “fill our hearts with food and gladness,” rested on Im- 
manuel’s finished work. 

Again, “ Abel’s sacrifice was a self-sacrifice. In his offerin 
he presented to the Lord a heart full of faith, and love, oat 
thankfulness.” “The difference between the two brothers lay 
rather in disposition than in the objects or matters offered.” 
There was a radical difference between the two brothers ; but 
this difference consisted precisely in the fact that one trusted 
in atoning blood, and came forward under its shield, while the 
other felt no need and made no use of it. The offerings were 
as different as the offerers. 

Faith made the bloody sacrifice of Abel as superior to the 
bloodless gift of Cain as he was himself superior ; but it was 
faith apprehending a mediator dimly revealed in the gospel 
promise, not faith considered as an inherent grace, and form- 
ing, along with “love and thankfulness,” the acceptable quali- 
ties of a self-sacrifice. Faith, so interpreted, is rent from its 
place in the orderly economy of salvation, and, instead of an in- 
strument without worth or power, is turned into a meritorious 
agent, and put to work with other inward graces, as the win- 
ners of acceptance with God. Where, then, stands “Christ, 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one who be- 
lieveth 2” 

(3.) It is opposed to natural probability in the case, If 
the burnt sacrifices were at bottom, in their deepest meaning, 
nothing more than offerings of thanksgiving, then the Levitical 
system was chargeable with the useless expenditure of animal 
life. This double purpose could be as effectually secured by 
the presentation of objects taken from the vegetable kingdom. 
There is no reason cognisable by us why any part or kind of 
human property more than another should be taken to serve 
the purpose, or be supposed to possess higher power to serve 
it. And as all natural feeling runs stroug towards the sparing 
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of life, the inanimate productions of nature, the fruits of the 
earth, would form the likeliest objects of presentation. This, 
as is obvious, assumes that the Maker of nature and man would 
not, without a commanding reason, prescribe a kind of offer- 
ing which should go directly in the face of an innocent and 
commendable natural tendency. So much must at once be 
conceded. Nay, more, if we are to apply human thought at 
all in the apprehension or exposition gf the divine character, 
we must take for granted that the glorious Supreme himself 
would not cause unnecessary waste of the life of his own crea- 
tures. Is it conceivable that he who, in his wonderful tender- 
ness, stooped to legislate for the safety of a bird’s unfledged 
brood, and who is described as marking the fall of every spar- 
row and feeding the ravens when they cry, should prescribe so 
lavish an outpouring of blood as we find characterising the 
Mosaic economy, unless something were expressed by it deeper 
and more vital than the rendering of thanks or tribute? “ Al- 
most all things are by the law purged with blood.” They are 
purged with blood. This we can understand. In this we see 
awfully expressed his unapproachable purity, and our utter 
sinfulness, his provision of an all-covering atonement, and our 
safe shelter under it. But if it be a presentation only, not a 
purging, containing no acknowledgment of sin, and exhibiting 
no piacular virtue, or containing them only as subordinate 
things, where is the propriety, the utility, the humanity of this 
blood-marked ceremonial? Even as it is we are sometimes 
surprised, almost staggered, by the record of vast hecatombs 
slaughtered in sacrifice, as when Solomon offered twenty-two 
thousand oxen and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep, 
at the dedication of the temple. These were, no doubt, offer- 
ings in which the gathered people shared. But why there 
should be a consecration of all these victims, a sacred recogni- 
tion of them as appropriate media of worship, and acceptance 
of their blood as a hallowed thing, if they were nothing more 
or higher than tokens of homage and thankfulness, we think 
absolutely inexplicable. It is saying nothing to the purpose 
to affirm that Jehovah was their king, and the holy place his 
palace. He was such a king, who demanded this sort of offer- 
ings, and the explanation does not carry us on one hair’s 
breadth. 

Further, if these innumerable victims, bleeding and burning 
daily in the sacred courts, set forth nothing more emphatically 
than God’s claim, and man’s acknowledgment of it, then surely 
such scrupulous care regarding the most minute and ap 
rently unimportant particulars cannot justify, or rather, let us 
say, explain, itself to our sense of propriety. God is tender, as 
we have seen; and this leads to the confident belief that he 
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would not waste even inferior blood. God is also wise ; and we as 
confidently conclude that he would not expend divine care in 
contriving, divine words in unfolding, or divine authority in so 
impressively enforcing, an apparatus of worship so complicated 
and so nicely adjusted, without some more delicate, peculiar, 
and, so to speak, recondite purpose than to regulate the mere 
presentation of tribute.* 

(4.) It expresses inaccurately the relation between God and 
man. That relation is not now one of Creator and creature 
simply, but of offended Creator and offending creature. A 
great gulf yawns between, across which no accepted prayers 
can pass from earth, or fatherly blessings descend from heaven. 
The first nesessity is to have that gulf closed. Infinite grace 
has done it; we are “brought nigh.” But it is “by blood.” 
The basis of all worship is the shedding and presentation of 
blood. The dishonoured King, whose law was broken and 
claims disallowed, demanded as of right, while in matchless 
grace he furnished, a means of propitiation. And now, any 
human creature who comes into his presence ignoring his 
own utter corruption and fearful guilt and penal distance 
from God, ignoring also the merciful provision for expiating 
sin and propitiating God, is doing him fresh dishonour, and 
committing an act of criminal and most appalling presump- 
tion. In this world of the fallen, whose hearts are all stained 
with pollution, filled with ungodliness, and occupied with 
trifles, whose very thanksgiving pays tribute first in flatte 
to self before it is offered to God, no worshipper dare approac 
with his gifts without the penitent acknowledgment of sin and 
employment of the means of reconciliation. What rebel against 
this world’s monarchs would expect a welcome at court for 
himself and his gifts while still wearing the bac, nd wield- 
ing the weapons of rebellion? Till his crime is ¢ _piated, and 
himself reconciled, his approach would be deemed an insult, 
and his presents be indignantly refused. The same thing in 
substance holds in the heavenly kingdom. And surely to call 





* These remarks have been made on the supposition that sacrifice is of 
divine origin. This question is not formally discussed by Hengstenberg ; 
but there are certain statements, the whole current of which runs strongly to- 
wards the negative. ‘In accordance with the tendency to symbolism charac- 
teristic of ancient times, with the need so deeply felt by men in an age when fancy 
and the perception of sense were all-prevailing, to see in an outward shape 
that wai tenets stirred their souls, prayer took to itself a body in sacri- 
fice.’ Again, he speaks of the “ impulse to make sacrifices or offerings.” It is 
quite in consistency with his view of the nature of a sacrifice to hold its human 
origin. If the fundamental idea be the presentation of a gift, we shall not 
dispute man’s power of originating such a worship. If, on the contrary, the 
deepest, the ruling principle in a sacrifice be its relation to man as a sinner 
approaching a holy but gracious God, then does it seem, on this ground alone, 
impossible to maintain for sacrifice an origin and authority less than divine. 
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that the fundamental idea of a sacrifice which is not admissible 
at all except on the supposition of another prior idea, deeper 
and more special, is to abuse all language and subvert all right 
notions of the real relations of things. It is true that Heng- 
stenberg fully admits the expiatory significance and power of 
the sin-offering—to the detriment of his own consistency. But 
his manner of presenting the main principle of sacrifice is 
fraught with pernicious tendencies, We charge upon it these 
two evident conclusions: (1.) That it represents the great pre- 
ponderance of outward arrangement and symbolical expression 
in the Levitical economy, as having no special reference to 
man’s guilty, estranged, and unholy condition as a fallen 
being ; and (2.) that it represents unbloody, and therefore un- 
propitiatory, offerings as, even in our fallen state, admissible 
in their own right, and as acceptable without relation to other 
offerings. The greatest mass of sacrificial matter and prescrip- 
tion was connected with burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, and 
meat-offerings. But these, according to Hengstenberg, are 
not in their ground idea, or in their essential nature, propitia- 
tory. The first two have this element in them ; but so shrunk 
and shrivelled, that it would not render them inappropriate 
offerings for a holy being! This is strange doctrine, and 
surely somewhat new. One wonders whether such a notion has 
really found lodgement in such a mind, and how it effected an 
entrance. But here it is, “ Burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, and 
meat-offerings might have been brought by man even before 
the fall, as certainly as it was his duty to devote himself to God, 
to thank him for his benefits, and to vow to walk in his ways.” 
So then the uncursed soil of Eden might have been dyed with 
blood, and its pure air darkened with the smoke of consuming 
carcases! The second charge brought against this view rests 
not so much on specific statements as on general tendency. 
We gladly admit again that in some parts of the essay the 
truth on this point shines out full and clear. But what shall 
we make of such remarks as these regarding Cain’s offering : 
“The attempt has been vainly made to reduce the different 
results of the sacrifices of the two brothers back to a difference 
in the objects or matters offered. Cain’s sacrifice was a 
selfish investment. His heart he kept back for himself and 
for sin ;—the father of all soulless worship so far overcame 
his selfishness as to offer to his Creator a small portion of the 
fruits of the earth by way of compensation.” “f 

This is manifestly a misdirection of blame. The difficulty 
of making the charge fasten on the selfishness is clear from the 
employment of the word “small.” It is not in the record even 
by insinuation. There is no question here of amount; the indict- 
ment comes in full sweep against the quality of the offering. 
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It is not selfishness that is involved as the head and front of 
offending ; but self-righteousness, pride, and unbelief, operating 
together to make him confidently trust in himself, and despise 
or dislike both the idea and the revealed medium of propitia- 
tion. The offering was the dictate and the reflection of the 
feeling ; an insult and a falsehood, a mockery of God, a denial 
of the fall, a repudiation of the atonement. To call the two 
offerings the same is to nullify all evangelical worship.* 

(5.) It contradicts the general strain of Scripture state- 
ments. The primary and most important bearing of burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings, was that of symbolic expiation. 
Other aspects were superadded, but they rested on this. Up 
to the time of Moses no sin-offering, so called, was heard of, 
except in the disputed case of Cain; they were sometimes 
peace-offerings (Sebach, however, not Shelamin), but mostly 
burnt-offerings. If the only approach to God be through expia- 
tion, and if no other sacrifice for this end existed, who shall deny 
that through all these ages the ruling element in the burnt- 
offering was one of expiation? We have seen how Hengsten- 
berg ignores this element in the sacrifice of Noah. It is vain 
labour ; even though he succeeded, his work is not done. The 
covenant-blood with which Moses sprinkled the people, the altar, 
and the book, was the blood of burnt-offerings and peace-offer- 
ings (Exod. xxiv). And yet this blood is referred to by Paul as 
an undoubted emblem and means of atonement (Heb. ix. 18-20). 
Nay more, in the same context the apostle passes over to the 
sin-offering without the smallest hint, or apparent consciousness 
of entering a region of symbolic meaning, differing in the 
smallest degree from the other (Heb. ix. 24-28). Further still, 
in the same chapter the apostle refers also to the “ ashes of an 
heifer” which were mingled with water to form the “ water of 
purification,” and refers to it evidently in the same connection. 
Yet the sacrifice of the heifer was in substance a burnt-offering, 
though in many of its characteristics it ranked with the sin- 
offerings—in fact it seemed a sort of meeting-ground between 
them. But, omitting the red heifer offering, we find the 
inspired writer ranging freely and without suspicion over the 
field of piacular representation from sin-offering to burnt-offer- 
ing, and back to sin-offering again. Paul on the types does 
not discriminate as does Hengstenberg on sacrifice. 

But when the Mosaic cultus came into operation did the 
expiatory significance gather itself up and depart from burnt- 
offering and peace-offering, or shrink into such littleness, and 





* If Gen. iv. 17, “sin lieth at the door,” means, as we hardly doubt, “a sin- 
offering lieth at the door,” then we have at once a divine settlement of the 
question. 
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retire to such distance, that it was lost behind the higher 
meanings of self-devotement in the one, and thankful joy in 
the other? One or two facts will furnish the reply. When 
God promises specially to meet Israel, to speak with them, to 
dwell among them as their God, it is in the tabernacle as 
hallowed with perpetual burnt-offerings (Exod. xxix. 42). The 
arrangements regarding the burnt-offering present these circum- 
stances : imposition of the offerer’s hands on the victim’s head ; 
the blood sprinkled on the altar ; the offering “accepted for 
him, to make atonement for him ;” God smelling over it a sweet 
savour. Let any one say whether there be annihilation, dwarf- 
ing, or concealment of expiatory meaning indicated there. To 
this add these other considerations: The propitiatory power is 
often ascribed indiscriminately to sin-offering and burnt-offer- 
ing ; the sin-offering is not mentioned from the time of Moses 
to that of Hezekiah, so far as we have observed, yet there are 
frequent notices of burnt-offerings, and that too in circum- 
stances in which the propitiatory and precatory significance of 
sacrifices must have been the uppermost, e. g., when Israel was 
smitten by Benjamin (Judges xx.) ; when David stayed the 
plague with his offerings (2 Sam. xxiv. 25) ; and when Solomon 
dedicated the temple (1 Kings viii). 

We must conclude. The ritual now examined was a most 
impressive one, instructive, awful, profound, yet rich in grace 
and brimful of Christ. We hold it as one main defect of this 
Essay, that it withdraws the divine Surety too much from the 
largest part of the symbolic apparatus. In all its provisions 
He is actually, and should be shewn to be, enshrined and 
glorified. When the period of law came, with its clearer light 
and deeper condemnation, the kinds of offering were multiplied, 
and the mass of meaning spread out among them. The base- 
ment idea in all being that of atonement ; and the grand aim 
being to set forth the true Sin-bearer’s qualifications, sufferings, 
and success, room was made under the arrangements of the sin- 
offering, for depicting in sacred symbols the foulness of sin, 
and Christ made sin for us; in the burnt-offering, the victim’s 
thorough and total consecration to God, and God’s acceptance 
of him “a sacrifice for a sweet smelling savour to . 
the peace-offering, the marvellous meeting of heaven and earth, 
the sinner and his propitiated God in perfect harmony over 
the peace-maker’s finished work; in the meat-offering, the 
consecration to God of all man’s powers and earth’s produce by 
connection with the holy Sufferer. Christ first, afterwards they 
that are his—crucified with him, like him devoted wholly, 
sharing with him the feast of love, and consecrating their whole 
powers and substance to his service. — 
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Art. IV.—Steudel on the a Inspiration of 
the Apostles.* 


THE spirit of the present age, even in those who love 
Christianity, repudiates the old doctrine of inspiration as super- 
fluous, and appeals to the words, “the letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life,” as conclusive proof of its unsoundness. Indeed, 
the upholder of that doctrine is charged with closing his soul 
to the proper meaning of the gospel ; for while the gospel treats 
of appropriating the Christian life, and forming the whole 
character by this life, he is insisting upon the value of single 
words, the exact import of which is of small consequence. 
The present age has also discovered that too narrow a meanin 
has been assigned to truth; as if only one setting pre | 
correspond with this gem. How paltry is the attempt to 
ascertain the one right expression, instead of deciding, as the 
case requires, that every expression is right! How irksome 
to seek for the only true doctrine; to turn from the sweet 
custom of wandering at will in the wide fields of floating 
undetermined truth, and tread a prescribed path with the 
modest spirit of a disciple ! 

Yet we may certainly imagine that the soul of many a 
Christian has found the simple word to be the power of God 
unto salvation ; so that he cannot be indifferent to the security 
of that word; so that fidelity to the spirit of Christianity 
requires him at least to examine the question, whether the 
word is true in itself or not; whether it gives truth to him 
who apprehends its teaching, or first takes the stamp of truth 
from the mind of the receiver ! 

The points to be considered may perhaps be suggested by 
the following question : Do the doctrines of Christianity differ, 
not only as to form, but also as to substance, from the doctrines 
of the Bible 2 

It is evident, we think, from the nature of the case and from 
the plain sense of the Holy Scriptures, that we are not autho- 
ech to modify or complete, from the contents of our own 
experience, the Christianity delivered to us by the apostles in 
the New Testament. This fact has been overlooked by many, 
because they conceive of true religion as a matter of feeling, 





* This paper, from the pen of Dr. Steudel, appeared in the “ Tiibinger 
Zeitschrift fir Theologie,” some years ago. The present article, and another of 
a more historical character by Rudelbach, have been much referred to as the 
ablest discussion of the subject by the modern Germans, on what we believe 
is the only tenable ground, viz., infallible and plenary inspiration. The 
translation is supplied by the Christian Review (American). —Ep. B. § F. FE. R. 
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and not of knowledge. The writer cannot endorse this concep- 
tion. A knowledge of truth underlies, conditions, and deter- 
mines feeling, and the same truth will not produce opposite 
and yet equally binding convictions. It may, however, produce 
different forms of life, according to the individual peculiarities 
and circumstances of those who receive it. Hence it must be 
difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the truth by studying 
the phenomena of the life produced by it. This difficulty 
might perhaps be overcome, if man were liable to no perversity 
in appropriating and expressing Christianity, and were raised 
above mistakes in comprehending his own spiritual life. 

Christianity demands, first of all, faith in what is offered to 
the mind as truth by the Holy Scriptures. But faith, which 
is a voluntary consent to the purpose of eternal love, clearly 

resupposes a knowledge of that purpose. - And if mere know- 
lies without life is of no value, it by no means follows that 
life can exist without knowledge. The New Testament chiefly 
urges the value of Christian life, yet it is far from indifferent 
to the character or value of Christian knowledge. As there 
were many things which Christ could not reveal before the 
completion of his work on earth, and as these things were to 
be made known to the apostles by the Holy Spirit, we may 
expect that the apostles declared the whole purpose and plan 
of God revealed to them by the Spirit. We may, therefore, 
find the reason why many things transmitted in the Scriptures 
do not commend themselves to us, in the fact that our Christian 
life is not yet sufficiently matured to receive them, rather than 
in the view that the apostles have been guilty of errors. Every 
genuine Christian has learned by experience, that by an advance 
in the divine life many a doctrine, once dark, has become clear ; 
a modest estimate of ourselves will, therefore, deter us from 
charging the apostles with doctrinal errors. 

Although Christ did not give his disciples the truth in a 
connected system, yet the sum of what he taught may be 
readily ascertained and formed into a system. It is certainly 
an excellence of the Bible that it lays open to us the nature of 
Christianity by means of the life of its founder ; no formulas 
of belief could have been so instructive as the record of that 
life. But while the apostles were careful to exhibit the nature 
of Christianity, they refused to recognize various doctrines 
broached in their day, as expressions of the Christian life, and 
fought against them as pernicious error. 

Moreover, it was doctrime which the reformers sought first 
of all to restore. They would have deemed it criminal to add 
anything to the sacred record or to take anything from it. 
And it will ever be the task of genuine orthodoxy to set forth 
biblical truth in its eternal validity, but in such ways as the 
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changing necessities of the times and the peculiarities of indi- 
viduals require. The ideas contained in the Scriptures have a 
dress belonging to the times in which they were written, and 
this dress may perhaps be capable of modification; but the 
substance, the contents of biblical truth, need not and must 
not be changed. That which is Christian remains Christian ; 
it can neither be increased nor diminished. The exigencies of 
the times may require that certain elements be brought into 
the foreground or left in the background ; but the substance 
of Christian doctrine is ever the same, No part of it begins 
now to be true, no part can ever cease to be true. Hence the 
importance of maintaining that truth only has been laid down 
in the New Testament (for of this we shall speak particu- 
larly), has not vanished away before the increasing light of 
the times, nor become a matter of indifference to the true 
Christian. 

It will not, therefore, do for men, setting aside the obvious 
doctrines of the New Testament, to determine from their own 
spirit what is the spirit of Christianity. Their own spirit will 
consent to that part of Christianity only which pleases it. 
All else they will be in danger of rejecting as of the letter and 
not of the spirit. To appropriate the spirit of Christianity as 
revealed in the New Testament, I must renounce my own 
natural inclinations, and give a sincere and real consent to all 
which the word presents as true. The more faithfully I cleave 
to the word, the more perfectly shall I enjoy the spirit in its 
purity. The spirit contained in the word makes alive—yet 
only as I give the word, enclosing within itself the spirit, its 
full authority. 

The great Reformation succeeded by cleaving to the word ; 
and one lesson of that epoch is this, that the word is sure ; 
and only as this is sure, is the spirit of Christianity, which is 
from God, secure from the spirit of man, which ever turns and 
strives against what God has verified as his word. If, then, 
we cannot withstand the power of God’s wisdom revealed in 
his word, why not make a full surrender of our spirit to the 
truth? Why refuse homage to just that part of the divine 
wisdom to which our own imperfection, or better, our own 
depravity, cares not to consent ? 

Looking now at the history of the doctrine of Inspiration 
since the time of Luther, we may perhaps discover many mis- 
takes in the method of stating and defending the truth ; and 
these mistakes may excite a smile of pity, but the noble pur- 
pose and aim of those who made them should command our 
respect, for with singleness of heart they strove to obtain a 
principle, which, logically applied, would preserve the word, 
and thus the spirit of Christianity, from arbitrary treatment. 
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They may bave been over cautious in their theory, but they 
were perfectly correct in believing that human caprice cannot 
augment nor diminish the contents of biblical truth, without 
threatening its entire destruction. 

Far be it from us to cast reproach on those who have shewn 
the defects of a slavish theory of inspiration, and who think 
they have outgrown their dependence on the word. But they 
should not forget that the an party has some degree of in- 
telligence and ability to comprehend the spirit of the age. At 
the time of the Reformation it was commonly felt that the true 
spirit of Christianity was lost, and this feeling drove men to 
the original word as alone of binding authority. A general 
survey of the Record led them to derive from it the central 
doctrine of justification by faith in Christ. So clearly was 
this presented to their minds, and so manifestly was it the 
only safeguard against the error then universally prevalent, 
that we cannot wonder if a Luther, possessed and controlled 
by it, refused assent to many things in God’s word, which he 
was not yet in a position to reconcile with that essential doc- 
trine. But when, in obedience to his impetuous nature, he 
hastily rejects a part of God’s word, shall we look upon his 
exumple as one to be imitated or avoided? How distorted 
would have been the development of the newly discovered 
truth, if Luther himself, or the other promoters of the great 
Reformation, had wholly rejected that part of Holy Writ which 
their own want of Christian maturity made to appear incom- 
patible with the most essential truth! It was Luther’s natural 
spirit, and not the appropriated spirit of Christianity, that 
occasioned his hasty sentence of rejection. But if, even in 
the hands of such a friend of God and Christ as Luther, the 
principle of appropriating the spirit of the holy Scriptures to 
the rejection of whatever does not accord with our own spirit 
at its present stage of Christian growth, would have been de- 
structive to the development of truth, how hazardous must it 
be to place this principle in the hands of such as we, who are 
far inferior to Luther in reverence for God! But the right to 
reject anything from Holy Writ, on merely subjective grounds, 
was inconsistent with the character and object of the great 
Reformation. Accordingly, the friends of the work soon began 
to look after the evidences or defences of revelation. And if 
the theory of inspiration which they adopted was imperfect, it 
by no means follows that they were wrong in defending the 
jewel when exposed to danger, even though it were with 
poor weapons. Due honour to the early combatants! And 
although the contest was marked by many an error, and here 
and there a side was left exposed which should have been 
defended first of all; although many a man may have shewn 
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his valour where it was needless and useless ; yet the cause for 
— the contest was waged is not unworthy of still another 
battle. 

With these remarks we approach a new assailant of plenary 
inspiration ; one who is certainly sincere in his earnest attempt 
to remove what is untenable from the doctrine, while he de- 
sires to hold fast whatever is adapted to secure the spirit of 
biblical truth. I think that the men to whose party he be- 
longs will gladly acknowledge him as the proper champion 
for that view which they have failed to set forth with equal 
fulness and with equal support from passages of Scripture. 
Hence it is most convenient to fix our eye upon him as repre- 
sentative, and ascertain whether the reasous which he urges 
are convincing, that hereafter in ascertaining the treasures 
deposited in Holy Writ, nv appeal can be made to the word, 
but only to the spirit of Scripture. This representative is Mr 
Repetent Magister Elwert, the author of a work entitled, “On 
the Doctrine of Inspiration as regards the New Testament.” 
He is a young scholar of great merit, and I engage in a con- 
troversy with him on so important a subject the more will- 
ingly, because of our cordial friendship and of our perfect 
agreement as to what constitutes the chief good of the Chris- 
tian. The question on which we differ is not, what truth is 
the all-essential and all-conditioning object of Christian faith ? 
but, what is the way and manner in which we are to believe 
that the providence of God has secured the safe-keeping of 
this truth as a divine revelation? and the com of the circle 
which comprises what is revealed to us by God ? 

We will, in the first place, allow the author himself to state 
the leading principles of his theory, in their connection. 


‘1, The sacred penmen were by no means in a purely passive 
state when composing their writings, but they were rather in the 
full enjoyment of their natural powers and capacities, and they 
left on those writings the unmistakeable impress of their indivi- 
duality. ; 

“2, The apostles had the Holy Spirit just as other Christians 
have, though in a far higher degree, corresponding with the work 
assigned them, and with their peculiar relation to the original reve- 
lation in Christ. 

“ 3. The influence of the Spirit did not consist in a suggestion of 
fully formed thoughts and ideas, still less in a dictation of words; 
but it wrought within them a genuine faith, by which they appro- 
priated the revelation of Christ; and then, from this revelation, 
through the medium of their faith, were developed in the natural 
way of reflection, their own thoughts and conceptions. 

“4, The action of the Holy Spirit is not in general to be referred 
primarily to particular truths, but to the entire mental state of the 
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apostles, in whom he dwelt as an abiding principle. The old theory 
is right in assuming his action in every part of the process—in the 
purpose of writing, in the production and general statement of 
thoughts, and in their selection and arrangement; but it is wrong 
in referring the action of the Holy Spirit to all points equally and 
immediately. For, 

“5. Everything but faith participated in the action of the Spirit 
only in this sense, that the Spirit was the principle which guided 
the apostles through the living power of faith. 

“6. The claim of absolute infallibility for the apostolic writings 
is, by this theory, relinquished, yet without destroying the security 
of the Christian faith. They are infallible inasmuch as they, and 
they alone, lead the spirit with unerring certainty to the life in 
Christ, and set forth in a perfectly reliable manner the truth most 
essential to this life and to redemption—truths the ignorance and 
misconception of which must affect that life in-Christ. But, on the 
other hand, we are not to expect infallibility in historical details, 
in non-essential points connected with the development and presen- 
tation of doctrine, and generally in anything connected as mere 
form with the ground of faith, viz., the spirit of the holy Scriptures. 

“7. This form springs from the life of the apostles, as moulded 
by individual peculiarities, and by the spirit of the times. Every 
age must appropriate and systematise Christian doctrine in its own 
form. When this form is pervaded by the spirit of Christianity, it 
matters not how manifold it may be, for the Spirit is wont to reveal 
itself in various ways. And since it is the spirit of an eternal 
revelation, it can be fully and perfectly expressed by no finite 
spirit, Christ excepted.” * 

If we select from this theory that which seems to us correct, 
it will be the following: We are certainly to regard the action 
of the divine Spirit as an influence and teaching which does 
not suspend human action nor obscure the individual qualities 
of those who make the revelation. Our view of the human 
spirit would be no less unsatisfactory than our view of the 
divine action, should we conceive of the latter as overpowering 
and destroying the natural spirit of man, instead of directing 
and employing every faculty of it; for we should thereby re- 
present the human soul as so estranged from God and opposed 
to him, that it must be annihilated, rather than quickened and 
invigorated, in order to enjoy his influence. hatever God 
gives to a man, he makes it the man’s own, to be taken into 
and appropriated by his entire spiritual nature. And as it 
finds a response in the universal and deeper qualities of human 
nature, which are themselves consistent with the peculiarities 
of individual humanity, so likewise is this gift consistent with 





* These seven points present the substance of what is commonly held by the 
best and most pious ae of the Schleiermacher school in Germany, and in 
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those uliarities ; indeed, it cannot be represented and ex- 
= otherwise than by means of them. Hence these pecu- 
iarities of the individual are by no means destroyed, but are 
brought into the service of God’s Spirit in presenting the most 
fitting sense, and in selecting a form best suited to the occasion. 

Thus we cannot believe that the action of the divine Spirit 
upon man will rob him of his natural peculiarities, but rather 
that it will purify and elevate them. The action of the entire 
spiritual life and power of man is necessary in order to the 
enjoyment of the Spirit. And as toa man thus under the 
influence of the Spirit, particularly where this influence is a 
permanent thing, as it was promised to the apostles, I cannot 
make any division, ascribing to the directing power of the 
Spirit the man’s ability to perform one part of his divine- 
appointed calling, while another part of this calling is to 
be regarded as lying without the circle of the Spirit’s action. 

In this respect—to anticipate what is said below—the choice 
of form is also to be referred to the workings of the Spirit. 
Yet, on the other hand, although is work, it might have a 
—— value for only one age or place, and hence should 

e clearly distinguished from the truth itself, which it clothes, 
A recognition of the fitness of the form, and a correct appre- 
hension of it, will also greatly facilitate the separation of the 
substance from the form. But it is unnecessary to ascribe the 
choice of form to the human organ. 

Yet this action of the Spirit, although regarded as all- 
pervasive, certainly does not necessitate any injury to moral 
freedom. While the adaptation of a man to make a revelation 
from the divine Spirit presupposes in him a degree of moral 
ripeness, without which this could not be made; yet the 
power which relates the human spirit to God, and qualifies it 
to receive a revelation from him, together with the inviolability 
of this feature of genuine humanity, secures this result, that 
the man, though raised to a higher plane in ability and spiri- 
tual character, does not cease to be the one who himself wills 
and acts. The work of the Spirit in him is a gift only; to 
receive and use this gift is the work of the man himself. 
Thus far, at least, the possession of the Spirit by the apostles 
did not differ in kind from the participation of it by other 
Christians ; only the gifts (the modes of its action) certain] 
differed in individuals as the wants of the church mane 
Hence as the church was in want of the apostles at its founda- 
tion, a peculiar gift might be needed by them, or a gift acting 
in a peculiar way, fitting them to fulfil their calling—we mean 
the gift of inspiration. 

But we now come to the points on which we disagree, and 
which will require a more detailed examination. 

VOL. XL—NO. XLI. 3F 
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1. Infallibility can be predicated of the apostles as to the 
fundamental truths only, but not as to the form of exhibition. 
And here, it must be remembered, the word “form” does not 
refer to expression merely, but also to the contents of doctrine 
connected with the ground-truths. 

This leading proposition is supported by the two following : 

2. The religious opinions and conceptions of the apostles 
were developed from faith as a root or principle, by the natural 
eee of reflection, so that an immediate teaching by the 

pirit is excluded. 

3. Whatever pertains to form in the wide sense here em- 
ployed, may be varied indefinitely without fear. The times, 
ever-changing, occasion this variation. 

These propositions lay down the principle that the farther 
any doctrine lies from the central ground-truths, the less need 
there is of supposing the apostles were correct in their view 
of it: e.g., when Paul, to elucidate the merit of Christ’s death 
in respect to us, draws a parallel between the loss coming 
through Adam, and the gain coming through Christ, what 
he asserts of Adam may be regarded, without hesitation, as 
erroneous. 

It may be premised that a enone is here attempted, 
which, without assuming any influence of the divine Spirit 
in communicating a religion, we should hardly permit our- 
selves to make, when the question was on the authority and 
reception of the religion. We should, without doubt, subject 
all its statements to our own ee, and might, of course, 
observe that some of them seemed to us to be true, and others 
to be false. But where a religion is composed of truth and 
falsehood, the element of falsehood would prevent us from 
yielding our assent to that religion. The truthfulness of cer- 
tain elements of that religion might impress me with a regard 
for it; but, while rejecting from my consciousness other ele- 
ments acknowledged and taught by it, I should guard against 
proclaiming myself a professor of this religion, and even against 
allowing myself to be so regarded. 

Thus, without assuming anything peculiar in the authors of 
the New Testament, we should judge of the Christian religion 
by what it is, as laid down in the book—the first and purest 
fountain—and by what it is as taught by those who first intro- 
duced Christianity among mankind. And were we to find 
that it claimed a divine origin, then with still greater emphasis 
should we declare, either: I find in Christianity only that 
which it might well set forth as a divine gift; or, I find in 
it that which appears to be incompatible with derivation from 
the only true God. The result of our inquiry would doubt- 
less determine our belief, and lead us to confess or reject the 
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religion thus presented. But if a conviction was forced upon 
us by these Scriptures themselves, that their authors had not 
merely a historical knowledge of Christianity, a remembrance 
of what they had heard from Christ, but a higher assistance, 
giving them the ability to make an authentic and life-giving 
communication of the same—would it be expected, in view 
of this additional element of trustworthiness, that an attempt 
would be made, after eighteen hundred years, to separate the 
real Christian elements from the merely supposed? that this 
would be done in case of a religion which pm expressly to 
be received as a revelation from God to man? in case of a 
religion which refuses point blank to be the peculiar property 
of the learned, who can distinguish between essentials and 
non-essentials, and gives itself to all who feel their need of 
redemption ? which in its original character claimed and 
found admission, not to the wise men of the community, nor 
to those skilled in culling out the true, but to the simple and 
childlike in heart? in case of a religion which, by the ever 
deeper and more living experience of its truth, from the be- 
ginning onward, has the more effectually evinced its divine 


power? As to such a religion, who would have thought that 
our times would have undertaken to sift the value of its con- 
tents part by part? and that it was reserved for our age to 
ascertain what part of it is truly Christian and what part is 


not ; what is the gift of the Spirit, and what is not? 

Without intending by such considerations to decline an 
earnest and candid examination of the grounds of the modern 
theory, we think it right and necessary to direct attention to 
the facts of Christianity from this point of view; for thus an 
estimate may be formed of the importance of the object sought 
by such an undertaking, and it may be seen what ag of the 
gospel is to be reckoned untrue, if we, in our late day, believe 
that we can and mugt filtrate the truth of Christianity. Thus, 
too, may we become sensible of the responsibility imposed 
on man’s subjective sense for the divine, when we commit to 
this sense the task of selecting and marking off what is essen- 
tial in Christianity so perfectly that the view entertained on 
the present stage of Christian life shall prevent further attempts 
to search out and appropriate by experience Christian truth ; 
and again, what a far more serious 4 ny Re is voluntarily 
assumed by him who now ventures from his own imperfect 
Christian experience, to determine for others what part of the 
Christianity handed down to us in the Scriptures they may 
safely reject, and who proposes to guarantee us against apy 
loss, if we satisfy ourselves with what he selects for us as truly 
Christian, instead of accepting the Christianity delivered to us 
by the apostles. 
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Instead of such considerations, without which, it seems to 
us, an investigation of this kind should not be undertaken by 
the thoughtful friend of truth, there is laid before us in the 
treatise of Klwert (p. 36 sq.), the preliminary question: 
“ What sort of a writing, even in form, should we expect from 
authors who were supernaturally guided in the process of 
writing by the Holy Spint?” In this case—such is the doc- 
trine of the treatise—we should look for absolute perfection of 
form. But it seems to us that we should form our judgment on 
this point partly by the assertion of the sacred writer himself, 
and partly by the necessities of the case. If Paul calls him- 
self (in 2 Cor. xi. 6) an iduirns r@ Ady, and at the same 
time claims that his work, notwithstanding his defective 
oratory, proves itself to be of God and undeniably apostolical, 
then it is clear that aid from the divine Spirit is presupposed 
for his preaching, which aid does not consist in transformin 
his discourse, and giving it a literary style and finish, but in 
clothing it with a power that proves its independence of such 

valities as commonly influence men. With this state of 
the case, how can one insist on the claim that Paul should not 
exhibit himself in his writings as an jdmwrng rH Abyw? We 
do not see why (p. 39) the human features should be removed 
from thoughts by the immediate divine causality in the pro- 
duction of the writing. The author appears as an instrument 
fitted to apply genuine divine truth to the heart ; why 
then should the divine causality destroy the uliarities 
of the chosen instrument in preparing the same for its task ? 
Shall we not rather hold that when the divine Spirit selects 
an individual, the ground of this choice lies in his natural 
peculiarities? Hence these peculiarities are to be regarded as 
conditioning the form in which the divine causality wills to 
reveal itself. Hence that something which we may expect 
as the result of the divine causal action, will not consist at all 
in the destruction of the human elements, but rather in their 
purification and elevation for the work to be performed. How 
else could it be taught that the divine has come near to the 
human, and will, by means of this nearness, make itself the 
ssion of man? And as the divine Redeemer has offered 
imself to our apprehension and reception, no otherwise than 
as man glorified by the indwelling of the divine Spirit, is not 
a revelation of the divine through the human the funda- 
mental thought of Christianity? It is this union of the divine 
with the perfect unimpaired impress of the human which has 
given the New Testament from the first such a blessed hold 
upon the hearts of men. But if such a revelation is the one 
best fitted for men, or rather the only one fitted to justify its 
claim to a divine origin, then this kind of revelation, as it lies 
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actually before us, is just that which might be expected if the 
divine causality should act immediately on the writers of the 
Scriptures, provided we make any distinction between mediate 
and immediate action. 

As we now enter upon a more detailed investigation of the 
reasons which forbid us any longer to admit the infallibility 
of the —— we shall first inquire whether, admitting the 
action of the Spirit to be such as is here conceived, we neces- 
sarily admit the inference drawn from it—that apostolic 
infallibility was impossible? And whether the action of the 
Spirit, so explained, justifies us in being any more indifferent 
to the presumption of infallibility ? 

To make ourselves understood, we remark, that while in 
our view the truth received by us becomes, through the power 
of faith, the fountain of our Christian life, and yet the capacity 
for a fuller appropriation of the truth is increased by the 
progress of that life; this modern theory, on the contrary, 
supposes that our acquaintance with truth results from a con- 
sciousness of our Christian life, so that the perfection of the 
Christian life determines the degree of Christian knowledge 
and the credibility of one’s account of that life. Hence our 
confidence in such an account of the truth—the basis of 
the life—diminishes in proportion to the less influence 
of any doctrine on the formation of the Christian life ; or, 
rather, to its less intimate connection with the fundamental 
truth, which is seen to be the condition of spiritual life. Ac- 
cording to this view, we are to look upon the Spirit’s action as 
simply promotive of the life, while the account which the 
Apostles give of the ground of the truth belongs to their indi- 
vidual peculiarities. Hence our confidence in the correct- 
ness of their exhibition of the truth cannot exceed our confi- 
dence in the elevation of their Christian life, and in their fit- 
ness to give the ground-truths of that life, without any foreign 
element. Christ alone enjoyed the Spirit without measure ; 
the apostles, though enjoying it in a higher degree than all 
other Christians, had the Spirit only in part. Hence in their 
account of the Christian life imparted to them, they are unre- 
liable in so far as their whole nature was not yet pervaded by 
this life. 

If we were to admit the correctness of the theory of the 
mode of the Spirit’s action in the apostles, I see no sort of 
necessity for ra warm that a merely partial impartation of the 
Spirit, not embracing the entire man, would tend in the least 
to make its possessor confound this partial, with a full com- 
munication of it, and therefore act, through mistake, in those 
respects in which he was not influenced by the Spirit, as 
though he were thus influenced. If we admit, as we must, 
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(cf. Phil. iii. 12, 1 Cor. xiii. qsq., Rom. vii. 24), that the apostles 
were conscious of being not fully conformed as yet to the like- 
ness of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iii. 18), and were striving after a 
more complete likeness to him, then we have a recognition on 
their part of that which was not a product of the Spirit in 
them, of that which the Spirit’s action has not as yet reached ; 
so that they certainly do not claim apostolic illumination and 
authority in those respects in which they have no right to 
claim them. Indeed they make a very clear distinction be- 
tween that which they enjoin decisively by apostolic authority, 
and that which they have no right to command in this way 
(cf. 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 25). Hence it is by no manner of means 
necessary to conclude from this view of the Spirit’s action, that 
in their enunciation of doctrine they would confound the true 
with the false, mingling with the same stroke of the pen what 
is the infallible product of the Spirit, and what proceeds from 
the part of their nature which is still unenlightened by the 
—. They would have been conscious of the limit up to 
which they were certain of the influence of the Spirit; and 


therefore, when acting as apostles, they would not have given 
place to anything not of the Spirit, nor have insisted on it as 
authoritative. If they were not able to declare all truth, as was 
Christ, it by no means follows that they must give falsehood 


for truth, the human for the divine, that which was still 
hidden from them for something already revealed. Besides, 
when we have no assistance from a higher power, we under- 
stand exactly how to draw the line between that to which our 
knowledge extends, and that to which it does not. Why then 
should we suppose that the assistance of the Divine Spirit in 
the apostles induced such a derangement of their spiritual 
nature, that they took themselves to be thoroughly pervaded 
by the Divine Spirit, even in those respects wherein they were 
not? Must not, rather, the peculiar character of this as 
divine have secured them more than almost anything else 
from any such confusion, any such erroneous estimate of the 
extent of their power? Hence, should we admit that the 
apostles did not reveal the sum total of Christian truth—of 
which we shall treat further on—because they were not in 
possession of the perfect Christian life, it would only follow 
from this that their infallibility did not embrace absolutely all, 
but not that it did not embrace all which they imparted to 
us as really Christian doctrine. What we have received 
from them might not perhaps entirely exhaust the store of 
Christian truth ; but as an explanation and expression of the 
life ruling within them could contain no error. Truth not yet 
entirely comprehended is not error—an assumption which seems 
to prevail through nearly all the treatise now under review. 
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But here we may be confronted with the question, If the 
influence of the Divine Spirit is such as to prevent the human 
which is pervaded by it from coming forth in its impurity and 
perverseness, how can we suppose any development and growth 
of the divine life? Let us only bear in mind what an effect 
upon the moral life has from the first been produced by the 
reception of Christianity. Is not (Heb. iv. 12) “the word of 
God quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart?’ Thus it continually devotes to 
death that which belongs to death ; and although sin still stirs 
within the believer, yet he is very far from confounding the 
life of sin with the life of the Spirit. He is painfully conscious 
of being exposed to the influence of the flesh, while he well 
knows what would be the fruit of the Spirit. Have we not 
here an intimation of the way in which the power of the Spirit, 
when we are subject to it, compels error, 7. ¢., falsehood, to retire, 
and how one knows, when under the influence of the Spirit, that 
he is not yet free from all error, any more than he is free from all 
sin, and sets aside the obscure as obscure, no less than the sinful 
as sinful? Hence, as a disciple of the Spirit, he who is still sub- 
ject to error will not hold and vend it as truth. If this were not 
so—if the error stood in inseparable connection with the truth, 
what would be the fate of the spiritual life? If error is the 
proof or evidence of still remaining perversity in the moral- 
religious life, and hence cannot decrease without a decrease of 
the perversity, while the continuance of it bears witness to the 
continued working of this perversity, how is the moral-religious 
life to improve? The error will not be detected ; still less will 
the ned ground of it. As, therefore, truth and error are 
mingled and confounded, so also must good and evil be mingled 
and confounded. But where moral good cannot be distin- 
guished from moral evil, how is a holy life to be developed ¢ 
The evil will thrive along with the good, and the good is con- 
fessedly choked when it grows unseparated from the evil (Matt. 
xiii, 22). Hence, assuming the correctness of Elwert’s theory, 
we cannot believe that the apostles, while greatly involved in 
the errors of the day, could present to us the ground of faith in 
the shape of divine truth worthy of all pak, com Nor is it 
conceivable, either in itself or in view of this theory of the 
Spirit’s action, that there may be upon the outskirts, as it were, 
a multitude of errors which have no influence upon the cen- 
tral truth. These errors must be connected with the religious 
character of the apostles, especially on the theory here pro- 
posed. An atomic division cannot be effected in the moral 
nature. One part of the man cannot be perverted while his 
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inmost nature remains unaffected. Ignorance of this perver- 
sion, and a careless indulgence of the same, would be a painful 
argument for the unreliableness of that which must be received 
as fundamental truth. 

A mind candidly and thoughtfully directed to religion, the 
chief concern of man, would find, especially if it adopted this 
theory of the mode of the Holy Spirit’s action, but poor con- 
solation in the thought: “Thou hast in the writings of the 
apostles a correct exhibition of the essentials of Christianity ; 
but whatever is remote from the central truth is of no great 
importance, and, though you perceive it to be mixed with error, 
this fact need not impair your firm trust in the central truth.” 
On the contrary, the more inseparable the connection between 
the life and the truth, the more anxious will he be made by 
his appreciation of the divine element in Christianity, that no 
part of this element remain unemployed, or be set aside by 
something of only doubtful character. If the apostles, as their 
writings evidently shew, possessed the gift of the Holy Spirit 
in greater measure than have any other Christians, and there- 
fore taught the essential truth with undeniable correctness, 
can I, with a moral nature still imperfectly developed, permit 
myself to censure the written expression of their Christian life, 
and reject from the same whatever does not suit me at my 
present stage of development? Or shall I yield to the autho- 
rity of another man, and set aside what does not suit him in 
his present religious state? Shall not a recognition of the 
larger measure of the Spirit enjoyed by them make me careful, 
rather, to ascertain whether I can appropriate to myself the 
expression of their Christian life in their writings, whether 
their account of the living hope within them agrees with 
mine? And if not, then, in view of the high spiritual life 
which they enjoyed, I should hardly say to myself, “ Whatever 
thou canst not claim as thine own experience, was in them the 
fruit of a spiritual life still imperfect ;” but at least this would 
be the safer course, “I will ewamine myself to find the defect, 
and will endeavour to mould my life by theirs.” And I 
should certainly feel no alarm if, as the result of this endeavour, 
my spiritual state should at length correspond with that of the 
apostles. ; 

Having examined as far as possible the points involved in 
the previous questions, and having concluded from this exami- 
nation that, on the grounds conceded by the other party, we 
cannot, without great hesitation, consent to dispense with the 
infallibility of the apostles, we now proceed to consider the 
main and decisive question : 

Whether the theory which forbids us to regard the action of 
the Holy Spirit as directly affecting the understanding, and 
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making its a into the truths of Christianity infallible, 
can be exegetically supported ? 

And, in the first place, it is undoubtedly true that when 
Jesus, after his resurrection, gave the apostles their commission 
to gain him disciples among all nations (Matt. xxv. 18, sq.), he 
mentioned no other means along with baptism for effecting 
this object than the “teaching” which required them to observe 
all things commanded by him. He assures them of his pre- 
sence as a blessing of which they will never be deprived. More- 
over, according to Mark (xvi. 15, sq.), the apostles are enjoined 
to make known the message of salvation in all the world, and 
salvation or condemnation is made to depend upon the recep- 
tion or rejection of the message ; while in the case of believers, 
the doctrine received was to verify itself by the most striking 
proofs of the special divine presence. 

With this prominence given to preaching and teaching as 
the main calling of the oo stands in full and logical 
agreement the promise made to them on two occasivuns (Matt. 
x. 19, Mark xiii. 11, cf. Luke xxi. 15), that in the most trying 
and decisive moments, when called to answer before magis- 
trates, and those skilled in the Scriptures (Luke xii. 11), the 
divine Spirit within them should give them the precise answer 
which the occasion required, and hence they need feel no 
anxiety about this matter. If we concede that the meaning of 
this encouragement is exhausted by saying, they were to have 
no fear lest their whole conduct and mode of defence should be 

rejudicial to the cause of the gospel, it must at the same time 
be admitted that an erroneous presentation of the contents of 
gospel doctrine would have been most prejudicial to that cause. 
Hence, if this promise did not refer primarily to the contents 
of the gospel, as is certainly suggested by the words, wa¢ 4 
AwAKonre, this circumstance could have no other ground than 
the following—that the truthfulness of the matter taught was 
presupposed as unquestionable. Besides we have in this 
language a proof that the action of the Spirit would secure the 
choice of the most suitable form, and that the presentation of 
the truth entrusted to the apostles should be so made as not to 
fail of its purpose (Luke xxi. 15). The use of the materials in 
their own consciousness, which by the theory under examina- 
tion is referred to the unaided faculties of the apostles, is here 
referred to the influence of the Spirit, and we are not simply 
to regard the mode of feeling and of thought im the gross, as 
being under the influence of the Spirit, but his action is dis- 
tinctly pledged for the particulars, which must not be gain- 
said nor resisted. But the more incorrect, even according to 
the theory of Elwert, is our view of the action of the Spirit, 
when we think of it as only occasional, the more plainly does 
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this reference of Christ to the certain support of the Spirit in 
the most trying circumstances require us to believe that the 
same was convmonly enjoyed by the apostles in fulfilling their 
mission, so that in the discharge of their official duties there 
was, in general, no instance when the influence of God’s 
Spirit was not present to teach them what and how they 
should speak. 

We may now examine the passages in John’s gospel, where- 
in Christ promised his disciples the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, who should take his place with them, in such a manner 
(xvi. 7), that our Saviour’s departure to the Father, from a 
visible connection with them, would be a benefit, since it would 
make room for the Spirit’s action. If we grant that the Holy 
Spirit was promised to the apostles as a gift to secure the joy 
of their souls in redemption; yet by designating him the 
Spirit of truth, a circumstance is marked which deserves our 
careful attention, namely, that at the time (xiv. 20) when the 
Spirit should act (xiv. 16, 17) the disciples should know that 
the Son is in the Father, they themselves in the Son, and he in 
them ; and this indicates unquestionably a disclosure to them 
of a relation, the closest possible, of Christ to the Father, and 
again to his own disciples, and hence an insight into the deepest 
reality and nature of Christian faith. Moreover the teaching of 
the divine Spirit is placed over against that which the apostles 
had received from Christ while he yet spake with them. (raira 
AsAdAnna, xiv. 23, sq.) His action is characterised, partly as 
reminding them of all which Christ had said to them, partly 
as teaching them all things, and hence completing the doctrine 
heard. Just before this promise stands the reference to his 
own word or words (ver. 24) as equivalent to the word of the 
Father. Truly no escape is here offered to an ingenuous, un- 
biassed mind, or rather, such a mind will seek no escape from 
the admission, that the assistance of the Spirit was promised, 
primarily, to communicate instruction ; and since it took 
the place of Christ's teaching, it was promised as equivalent 
to the teaching which comes from the Father himself. This 
is not at all contradicted by the language of Christ (John xv. 
26, 27), where, referring to the expected coming of the Spirit 
of truth as a Spirit which would testify of him, he expresses 
the hope that they, when possessed of the gift of the Spirit, 
will testify of him, having been with him from the first. This 
action of the divine Spirit in testifying of Christ must naturally 
reveal itself first where intercourse with Jesus himself had 
already, in the best way, laid the foundation, and pre 
vere she for the ability to testify of him. But evidently 
the context does not limit the ability to testify of Christ to 
what had been learned by intercourse with him, but presup- 
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poses a wider circle for the action of the Spirit in witnessing 
of Christ ; for in ver. 26 the Spirit is characterized as testifying 
of Christ, independently of the contribution which their prior 
personal intercourse with Christ was to furnish. 

The language of John xvi. 12, 15, sets the seal to all which 
has now been said. Here the promise of guidance by the 
Spirit (ver. 13) undeniably answers to the necessity which the 
apostles were under (ver. 12) of obtaining still further instruc- 
tion. Christ had much to say to them, which they could not 
yet bear, which they were not yet prepared to receive. Hence 
it was not something which whe only be brought again be- 
fore their minds as the words of Jesus, or something which 
they could have inferred from the life of Jesus, but something 
which Jesus had still to say to them; this was to be made 
known to them by the Divine Spirit. Now can we bring our- 
selves to think of this in any other way than as 1 aalae- 
ment of the knowledge which they already possessed, an 
addition which the Spirit, instead of Christ, would now give 
them? And suppose this illuminating work was to have par- 
ticular reference to the points enumerated in ver. 8, 11, was it 
not to avail for the whole territory of the truths of Christianity 
at the same time, and especially for its details? For the 
general truth was already imparted by the teaching of Christ ; 
hence the guiding into all truth must refer to the particulars 
comprised in the general doctrine. Indeed, this teaching was to 
have throughout the same character as it would have, should 
it come directly from Christ himself as a teacher; that which 
the apostles were to receive was to be his own; but his own 
is no other than the Father’s. I might now ask whether, if 
Christ had imparted to the apostles the full instruction of 
which they were still in want, we should then hold ourselves 
justified in saying that this instruction was infallible only in 
essentials, while the rest might well have been given errone- 
ously? But if we should not dare to assert this of Christ’s 
own instruction, no more can we venture to assert it of the 
Spirit’s instruction, which Christ put on a full lity with 
his own; and the less because he has ew the character 
of the Spirit’s action in a light to claim the deepest reverence, 
by making it equivalent to his own; for he represents his 
own, and hence the Spirit’s action, as equal with the Father's. 
In short, the all-embracing activity of the Divine Spirit, as a 
teacher, which the apostles were to enjoy, is put on a level 
with the infallible and diwine activity of Christ as a teacher. 
Thus the apostles were placed in so central a position for 
comprehending the divine purpose, that the futwre was unveiled 
to their vision by the Spirit, in so far as this was requisite to 
reveal Christ, and to acquaint them with his full worth and 
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merit. If we take the promise without refinement, it is simply 
this: while the apostles, because of present unfitness, had not 
as yet all needed knowledge, the Divine Spirit was to acquaint 
them fully with the plan of God and the exalted worth and full 
merit of Christ ; and nothing was to be omitted that would 
have been revealed by Christ himself, whose teaching was the 
teaching of God. 

It is not a mere arbitrary inference, but a logical conclusion 
which we draw from the above, when we say that Christ pro- 
mised his disciples the Paraclete expressly to teach them, to 
impart to them truth, and that in so far as a vision of the 
future was required for an acquaintance with the divine plan 
in its completeness, it was granted ; and hence, that we can no 
more suppose a mingling of error and truth in their teaching 
than in Christ’s. Hence, until the new theory shall prove, by 
an equally fair and thorough investigation of passages, that ¢ 
alone is correct, it has, to say the least, no right to condemn 
as a perversion the old exegesis, which gives the most natural 
interpretation to the words of Jesus, and finds in them a pro- 
mise that the apostles, as teachers of the gospel, shall not err 
in respect to matters of faith. Not a groundless adherence to 
the letter, but a survey of the whole context of these words, 
which were uttered fur the purpose of silencing every doubt, 
requires such an interpretation of rdéca 4 aAndaa and rdévra 
didcke. We can easily grant that danéeia, appealed to by 
Elwert, p. 68, sq., and the designation of the Spirit, as rua 
rig aAnbciag, may have a wider reference than merely to accuracy 
of knowledge on any point ; but here the question arises : Does 
the whole context permit us to exclude this reference, or to 
make our own limitations? The right to do this will be denied 
until the view of Elwert is proved to be correct. 

Besides, it is perfectly compatible with our view that the 
Spirit promised to the apostles was no other in kind than 
that which operates in all Christians. But to the really un- 
biassed man, the language of 1 Cor. xii. offers the simplest and 
fullest solutions of all doubts, d:asgéoess yagiudrw sisiv, rd de ard 
aveyua. This is afterwards explained as follows: in the opera- 
tions (évegynudrwv) of the Spirit there is diversity, according to 
the different offices to be performed in the church (daxowar), 
but the Spirit, God, working all in all, is the same in all. If 
our attention is now directed (ver. 29) to this fact, that not all 
are apostles, must not a certain phase of the Spirit’s action be 
prominent in them, to qualify them for their special service ? 
And since the teaching of Christ was to be introduced to the 
world through the apostles, must we not admit that the highest 
interests of the church required that the ground doctrine, as 
given by them, should not be a compound of falsehood and 
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truth, rendering it impossible ever after to separate the two 
elements? If the religious knowledge of the apostles was but 
partial, and yet they mistook their ignorance for knowledge, 
shall it be better with him who dares not deny that the pone so 
enjoyed the Spirit in a higher degree than any other Christians? 
Well may we ask: Where shall we plant the germ of perfect 
Christian truth ; truth destined to destroy all error, if they who 
first received this truth in its highest purity have not planted 
a germ unaffected by surrounding error? Can we nowhere 
find a pure germ? Why then may not an impure growth 
spring from the impurity of the germ? Besides, if we admit 
that the action of the Spirit in other Christians as well as in 
the apostles is for the purpose of imparting truth, can it, if just 
the same Spirit, impart to them as truth aught which differs 
from and contradicts what it imparted to the apostles? This 
would presuppose that the knowledge of truth thus imparted 
embraced nothing objective. But if there is anything objective, 
e. g., a God of a determinate character, a relation actually ex- 
isting between him and man, &c., then the Spirit can only 
direct the spiritual eye to these objective truths in their inviol- 
able and unalterable nature, and enable it to see them in their 
unchangeable truth. Hence every new revelation of the Spirit, 
if a revelation of exactly the same Spirit, must allow the same 
thing that seemed to the apostles authoritative truth to seem 
so still. Hence, what was revealed to the apostles by the 
action of the Spirit, cannot be revoked by the action of the 
same Spirit in others; for then it would give the same thing 
at one time correctly, at another incorrectly, unless perhaps it 
was given incorrectly each time. 

If it is now urged that the theory of Elwert admits that 
there is no genuine Christian truth outside of the Bible, inas- 
much as the term truth is restricted to the ground-doctrine, we 
will proceed to examine the question: Whether even the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity would be secured as truth, 

the theory of Elwert? Whether the determination of the 
chic of faith would not be altogether uncertain ? 

According to his theory, we must assume that the apostles 
were living in an atmosphere of erroneous, sin-distorted opinions, 
into which the doctrine received from Christ must enter, and 
be itself obscured and wrongly apprehended. This unfavour- 
able circumstance was not at all, or but partially, remedied by 
the influence of the Spirit ; for he only aimed to secure a vital 
appropriation of the chief fact of Christianity, but left un- 
touched by his correcting influence those conceptions which 
were remote from the central fact, how important soever a part 
they might play in completing the representation of Christian 
truth. Hence we should have to adopt the rule: “ ‘hat the 
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nearer a proposition is to the great truth of redemption, the 
more certainly may it be known as Christian doctrine; while 
the farther it lies from that truth, the more possible is it that 
it belongs to the form of doctrine, to the individual shaping of 
the idea.” 

It seems to me that great objections to such a criterion pre- 
sent themselves from several quarters ; and, first of all, the 
objection that there is no exegetical foundation whatever for 
such arule. If I allow myself, on subjective grounds, to limit 
the promise given by Christ, I have nothing conclusive to urge 
against him who rejects such a promise as wholly unreliable, 
and who does this on the ground of his inability to conceive 
of any action of the Divine Spirit which gives to man a certain 
knowledge of truth, or, in general, to conceive of the Spirit’s 
action at all, except as an impulse in man to be ascribed to the 
divine causality, no otherwise than as ——a which takes 
place is to be referred to that causality. ay, he will claim to 
be more logical than I, because he does not arbitrarily limit 
the range or contents of that promise, but simply assigns to 
the expression a meaning which he is able to sustain by pas- 
sages enough; urging especially, with irresistible force, as 
against the theory of Elwert, that the whole description of the 
Spirit of God in the gospel of John is borrowed from Jewish 
forms of speech, and hence belongs to a circle of representa- 
tions foreign to the new light of Christian truth. If, by mak- 
ing the Spirit everything, we relinquish the right to determine 
the meaning of the word in a grammatico-historical way, how 
can we shew that this Spirit of truth reveals the essential 
nature of Christianity, and gives a certain knowledge of this, 
and does not rather point to an ability, gradually Sintleging 
itself in the apostles to know the truth ; so that the very sub- 
stance of religious truth, as delivered by the apostles, was un- 
reliable and in need of correction ! 

But if it be granted that there was an operation of the Holy 
Spirit which shed infallible light on the essential nature of 
Christianity, how can we succeed in ascertaining this essential 
nature? For, in the first place, we come under the influence 
of Christianity, and examine its contents with a sinful disposi- 
tion. Will not this so pervert our apprehension of it that the 
essential nature of Christianity, though handed down to us in 
the writings of the apostles, will yet escape us? And precisely 
because the word does not bind us, but the Spirit, while the 
sinful soul in us has no affinity for what is purest in Chris- 
tianity, but attaches itself eagerly to that which was made 
impure by the remaining sinfulness of the apostles. Hence if 
we suppose the product of the Spirit to have come down from 
the age of the apostles to our own, with additions from sinful 
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sources, little will remain of the purity of the original light ; 
and still less, if we add, in agreement with the theory which 
we are now examining, that the Christian spirit to be appro- 
priated can be derived from the church only. 

Now, God be praised! the lot of Christian truth is not so 
sad as this; though we cannot believe it would have been 
better had not the power of the incorruptible word asserted 
itself from the first in opposition to the sinful disposition of 
man. This it has done by virtue of the fact that there have 
always been souls who have coufided in the Spirit as being 
truly represented in the word, and have restrained the sinful 
bias of their own nature by their firm adhesion to the truth of 
the word ; yet without being liable to the reproach of a slavery 
to the letter which unfitted them to apprehend the spirit and 
life of Christianity. But a glance at the course of our recent 
theology will afford undeniable proof that a rejection of the 
binding authority of the word leads to the most dissimilar views 
of the essential nature of Christianity. The school from which 
proceeds that theory of inspiration now called in question by 
us, has indeed aided in bringing again into repute the idea of 
redemption as the foundation of Christian truth. But opposed 
to this—although more akin to it in principle than a superfi- 
cial glance leads one to think—is there not another leading 
school, which refers the entire conception of a redemption 
through Christ to the bare form of Christianity, and maintains 
that adhesion to it is incompatible with a true apprehension of 
the moral spirit of this religion? And if we look more closely 
at the word redemption, as used by the former school, is not 
this taken in a sense which other students of the sacred word 
have been compelled to regard as entirely wrong and at war 
with the true meaning of that word? Is not the sum of Chris- 
tian doctrine overthrown, when, in respect to those essen- 
tial attributes of God which have always been deemed most 
vital and powerful in forming the Christian life, and concern- 
ing which but one voice has been heard down through the 
whole course of the development of Christian truth, a repre- 
sentation is smuggled in, which is the grave of all truth hitherto 
conditioning the Christian life ? 

If experience affords such decisive evidence that in an 
attempt to apprehend the spirit of Christianity without a strict 
re to the word, this spirit, according to the peculiar dis- 
positions of those who > oe to have discovered it, is a self- 
contradictory one—a circumstance which might have been 
foreseen at the outset—what method presents itself for decid- 
ing the question: Which now is the true spirit of Christianity, 
this or its opposite? We really do not nape how any method 
can be devised to ascertain what is to be recognised as actually 
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true, unless the words of Scripture are authoritative. Who- 
ever wishes to understand the spirit of Christianity in a given 
way, will naturally refer whatever does not agree with his idea 
of it to that part of doctrine which is unreliable, because 
remote from the centre of Christianity. And if the frequent 
repetition of a doctrine is thought to be a reason for assigning 
it to the ground of faith, some will choose this, and others that 
book of the New Testament, for the sake of finding what agrees 
with their tastes, and will affirm of these books, that the recur- 
rence of an unpalatable doctrine in them is due to some idio- 
syncrasy of the writers, or their efforts to accommodate them- 
selves to particular readers. In this way, many pretend that 
the whole doctrine of the atonement by the death of Christ, as 
unfolded in the epistles of Paul, is a perversion of simple Chris- 
tianity, and others that John’s gospel gives a representation of 
Christ’s dignity different from the original and true representa- 
tion, which was sacrificed by him to a theory. A discovery of 
truth, even in its fundamental principles, will only then be 
effected when its natural force is given to every word of Scrip- 
ture, and when no expression of truth is held to be drawn from 
the original source which does not weigh every statement of 
the New Testament pertaining to that truth, and aim to unite 
and harmonize the whole testimony. Otherwise every man 
will select that which appears to express what he himself de- 
sires to find, and will pass by the rest ; and while the many- 
sided exhibition of the Christian system given in the New 
Testament, opposes an effectual barrier to a narrow and partial 
view of it, this barrier is thrown down by the arbitrary will of 
him who professes to appropriate the spirit of Christianity, by 
separating the essential from the non-essential in the word. 
As beings who are involved in sin, we are in danger of cutting 
ourselves off, by such a process, from the influence of just those 
truths of Christianity by which it is fitted to produce the sor- 
rows of repentance, and thus cleanse our hearts from sin. 
Moreover, by subordinating the letter of Scripture to our own 
will, we not only surrender the essential principles of Chris- 
tianity to the caprice of every other mind, but we also make 
them dependent upon every change in our own mood and bias. 
From of old, it has been a matter of uniform experience, that 
faith is now great and strong, full of confidence and joy, and 
now small and weak, mixed with doubt and despondency. 
Were only that which is deducible from the life to be acknow- 
ledged by the Christian as true and genuine, to what fluctua- 
tions, uncertainties, mutilations, curtailments, and additions, 
would the treasure of truth be exposed? Is not then the word 
given, in order that by resorting to it our faith may be con- 
firmed and rectified? Must there not be in it a power which 
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goes forth to impart life, rather than one which is put into it 
by the life? If the latter were true, it would be a poor word 
for us when we were more in need of its fulness. 

Yet, assuming that the Bible has in itself the treasure of 
infallible truth, and hence that some portion of that truth is 
to be found in every sentence, it may still be objected that the 
greatest differences of interpretation have prevailed, and there- 
fore it cannot be rash, in striving to ascertain the spirit of 
Christianity, to leave out of sight many passages as not really 
belonging to it. But this objection can hardly be entertained 
without doing serious injury to earnest and conscientious study 
of the Scriptures, since every man will congratulate himself on 
having apprehended the spirit of Christianity, though he pays 
little attention to statements which to others who interpret 
them more profoundly seem to be of the greatest importance. 
Examples of this are at hand. If these statements do not com- 
mend themselves to him who is penetrated by the spirit of 
Christianity, and therefore in no danger of being killed by the 
letter, what else can be the reason save that they belong to a 
portion of the apostolic teaching which was not affected by the 
action of the Holy Spirit? I tremble at the thought of all the 
spirits which will then in the name of Christianity besmear us, 
at the Christs that will be set before us, if the peculiar spirit of 
every individual pretending to be moulded by the spirit of 
Christianity shall assert its own genuineness, and the word 
shall no longer avail to exorcise it. If the authority of the 
word is maintained, we shall always be called to examine as to 
what is Christian truth ; while, on the other hand, this spirit, 
which claims independence of the letter, declines even the 
labour of exchanging a word in self-justification with the slaves 
of the letter, and, in harmony with its own nature, knows itself 
to be in full, though not exclusive, possession of the truth. It 
permits others to enjoy a different creed, but carefully avoids 
an impartial examination and estimate of their belief. I can- 
not repress my grief in view of the fact that in our day the 
truth is treated by many who should be its trusty friends, with 
great assurance and unconcern, as something which can be 
held and shaped in this way or in that without injury; and 
this low estimate of the intrinsic value of truth appears to have 
attracted the authors of the theory of inspiration defended by 
Elwert, since a God's word, having authority as such, seemed 
. them to restrain.one’s own inclination within too narrow 
imits, 

Yet pardon this expression of regret. We now proceed to 
call attention to the fact noticed above, that although hard- 
fought battles have been waged in every age on certain points 
of Biblical doctrine, these have been waged ont of regard to 
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essential, weighty, fundamental truths of Christianity, as the 
latter seemed to different persons, according to their peculiar 
tendencies, to lack merely the certainty given by a more ade- 
quate doctrinal statement ; so that the cardinal truths of the 
Bible were not assailed at their foundation, and the only mis- 
take was this, that it was not observed how all these state- 
ments bore witness to the ground-truth. Thus, e. g., many 
different views have been entertained respecting the reconcilia- 
tion which is effected by grace between the sinner and God ; 
but whoever adheres to the word does not doubt the fact that 
sin involves guilt before God. Only a view which ignores the 
word can bring out as Christian a theory wherein the idea of 
guilt, and with it the idea of God’s righteousness, retire into the 
background. 

But our own age furnishes proof that it-is only necessary to 
reject, as a prejudice prevailing among Christians, the assump- 
tion that what the New Testament expresses is to bind our 
faith, in order to secure the admission that it is by no means 
difficult to ascertain its teachings. For scholars who differ 
most widely from one another in their creed agree very exactly 
as to what the New Testament asserts ; but while one party 
bows to these assertions as authoritative, the other pronounces 
them unworthy of credence. In this first, unbiassed minds see 
proof that, independently of Christian experience and particular 
disposition, well-defined views are expressed by the apostles, 
and that a knowledge of the contents of the New Testament 
may be gained and presented to faith for reception, instead of 
being derived from faith. Thus the free-thinking of our age, 
of whose worth or worthlessness in other respects we cannot 
now speak, has done us one service, it has shewn the ground- 
lessness of the charge that it is quite impossible to reach any 
certain conclusion in respect to the ess« ntial contents of Biblical 
doctrine as such. Hitherto a demonstration of this possibility 
has been wanting, because every one intended to shew every 
modification of his subjective belief to be contained in the Bible, 
while now those who believe the Bible, along with such as re- 
pudiate without shame all faith in that book, are led to distin- 
guish the statements of Scripture from their own apprehension 
of those statements. 

Hence they deem it sufficient to shew that their subjective 
views are in egreement with the word of God, while formerly 
they deemed it necessary to shew that every item of their creed 
was alone grounded in the Bible. Thus, while the domain of 
the truth laid down in the Scriptures is more perfectly sepa- 
rated from the domain of human additions, the united and 
faithful labours of those who honour the word of holy Scrip- 
ture and fear to burden that Scripture with anything of their 
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own, will contribute to bring out more and more fully the 
genuine contents of the sacred record, and even therely to 
justify the same as divine and authoritative. 

Thus, ¢. g., the discussions respecting the Trinity would have 
led to very different results, if men had consented to hold them- 
selves strictly to the data given in the Bible, and had not 
insisted exclusively on their own theory built on these data 
But we can only wonder how (p. 92, sq.) the fate of this doc- 
trine could have been developed along with the proofs of the 
impracticability of maintaining the word of Scripture. Here 
the controversy arose from a discontent with the results to be 
derived from the word of Scripture; of which results a doubt 
may still remain in many minds, whether Nitzsch himself has 
been successful in giving them a true and adequate expression. 

I must also confess my surprise that faith in the entire truth- 
fulness of the statements of the New Testament is opposed 
(p. 96) to an exegesis which assumes the presence of figurative 
speech in the holy Scriptures, and is said to imply, logically, 
that all idealising, every deviation from the verbal sense (he 
should have said the literal sense) is pernicious. With the 
crudest theory of the Holy Spirit’s action, a theory which 
makes the apostles rude machines through which he speaks 
or writes, the use of suitable metaphors to depict vividly the 
truth would not be excluded. Did not Christ himself often 
speak in parables? Whatever reasonable idea we may con- 
ceive of the teaching influence of the Spirit, will not our rever- 
ence for the divine origin of this instruction logically dictate 
the use of all helps, in order to discover, in its purity and sub- 
stance, the truth, which is given of necessity in a human way ? 
Would not the opposite course, which, instead of finding a 
meaning, satisfied itself with having a word of undetermined 
import, be illogical and inconsistent ? 

The stronger our conviction that each and every expression 
of the Holy Spirit holds a truth to be appropriated by us, the 
more irresistibly shall we be urged to inquire what this truth 
is, which is contained in certain words, or metaphors, or tropi- 
cal expressions, as the case may be. Indeed, by such exag- 
gerations and imputations, entirely foreign to the nature of the 
subject, no correct judgment can be secured on the matter 
now in debate. So, also, the man who asserts that dogmatic 
theology, if it aims to be Christian, is not authorised to change 
the substance of truth laid down in the holy Scriptures, would 
be strangely misunderstood if his view were said to imply (p. 96) 
that dogmatic theology must not adapt its form of thought ta 
that of its own time. For he simply wished to assert that the 
truth itself should not be sacrificed to present modes of expres- 
sion and forms of thought, or that what is at war with Chriss 
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tian truth—not what departs from the original form in which 
that truth was imparted—cannot be honourably sent forth 
under that title. F ully recognising and admitting the fact, 
that the truth should verify its adaptation to all, and its fruit- 
fulness, by entering into the spirit of the age, however ex- 
pressed, it will be his right and duty to warn men that the 
spirit of the age, even though provided with somewhat derived 
from Christianity, is not Christianity, and will not be accepted 
as such. While that which is Christian has respect to the 
—_ of the time, enters into it, and selects a form both agree- 
able and intelligible to it, it will not have to appropriate the 
errors and misconceptions which cleave to that spirit. The 
spirit of the time may indeed be totally irreconcileable with the 
spirit of Christianity ; and when it is so, dogmatic theology 
must either refuse to transplant it into Christian soil, or cease 
itself to be Christian. Thus it was no Christian theology when 
it paid homage to the theory that man must find redemption 
by and from himself. It might have entered into the language 
and conceptions of the age, in order to correct the latter, and 
to shew in what respect there was truth in that theory, &., 
but when it honoured the spirit of the age by accepting that 
theory, and adapting itself to the same, it might indeed lay 
claim to many excellencies, but that of being Christian ait for- 
feited. So, also, does that dogmatic theology which gives 
itself up to the force of the pantheistic current forfeit the 
excellence of being Christian, however amply it furnishes itself 
with Christian phrases and representations. For, undeniably, 
the belief in a holy God, and hence a God: independent of the 
world, and not identical with it, is fundamental in Christianity. 
And if we accept Christianity only in so far as it is compatible 
with this pantheistic spirit of the age, which is hostile to its 
nature, and our theology is ready, not only to barter away the 
form, but also the substance of the faith, this theology is no 
longer Christian. The task of a Christian theology would be 
to enter into the pantheistic current for the purpose, indeed, of 
appropriating whatever is good in itself, and in harmony with 
Christian truth, and also for the purpose of rejecting decidedly 
whatever is wrong in itself, or incompatible with Christian 
truths rightly apprehended. The eternal truth of divine reve- 
lation is made a servant of the everyday wisdom:of the human 
understanding, when any system whatsoever is first devised, 
and then Christian truth forced into that system. This truth 
is fully able to make a system for itself, and to enter into the 
language and philosophy of the times, not, indeed, for the pur- 
pose of accepting these beforehand as true, but for the purpose 
of elucidating their relation to itself; and this relation may be 
one of contradiction. 
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We now proceed to consider our last question, viz., Whether 
safe criteria for separating the form from the essence of Chris- 
tian truth can be given, and so a limit be placed to that which 
is traced to the form ? 

The respectable author whom we have in view seems 
partly to doubt the possibility of distinct boundaries; and 
yet in some respects he carries them out farther than can be 
allowed. 

Thus, ¢.g., he extends the form in which Christian truth is 
clothed, to the notions of the understanding, which he says 
(p. 88) must belong to the form or drapery, because the sub- 
stance of our religion lies deeper than the intellect. Yet 
(p. 91, sq.) “the spirit of Christianity is not a bodiless phan- 
tom, wholly unrelated to religious knowledge; to a certain 
extent it must be infallible and capable of being derived in- 
fallibly from the Scriptures.” Such must be the central doc- 
trines, or those truths which are the most obvious and direct 
expression of the spirit of the Christian religion, while those 
which lie remote from the centre are capable of a looser state- 
ment. 

Here again, as it appears to me, we have an instance of con- 
fusion analogous to one noticed above. Because the substance 
of religion lies deeper than the intellect, therefore the concep- 
tions of the understanding belong to the former. Without doubt, 
as Christians of every age have acknowledged, the essence of 
religion—meaning by this piety in the soul—does not consist 
in knowledge ; but does it follow from this, that the knowledge, 
which underlies such piety, needs no stability or precision? If 
a man of small knowledge may have a genuine and fruitful 
faith, is it therefore immaterial what amount of knowledge is 
at the believer’s command, and certain that he will not be 
benefited by an increase of well-defined and wholesome truth ? 
If truth, although defective or imperfectly expressed, can effect 
more in one who truly apprehends it, than a large amount of 
the same truth, more perfectly expressed, in one who does not 
truly apprehend it ; in other words, if one side of the spiritual 
nature may be cultivated without an equal culture of another 
side of that nature, and if the former seems to be of more con- 
sequence than the latter, does it follow that what is offered to 
the other side of the spiritual nature is superfluous, and its 
character a matter of indifference? If truth imperfectly appre- 
hended is a blessing, must we declare it to be of little import- 
ance whether we appropriate truth perfectly or imperfectly ? 
If we bear in mind the intimate connection which subsists 
between truth and truth, as well as between received truth and 
awakened life, we shall hardly be able to accept the proposition, 
that truth, “to a certain extent” infallible, may be asserted ag 
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to the principal fact, but not as to the doctrines remote from 
that fact. What standard of measurement, I ask, have we for 
the remoteness of one doctrine trom another, and for their want 
of any relation one to another? Have we these points in our 
spiritual being, whose influence can be held securely at a dis- 
tance from other points of the same? Is truth, though mingled 
with error, so distinguishable from it, that tnis or that man 
will not miss the truth which is “ to a certain extent” infallible, 
and mould his views and lite by the mingled error? Especially, 
as every man must already possess the true life, in order to 
have a proper stand-point for separating that which is true from 
that which is false? Is it not then of the greatest moment, 
that a perfectly correct image of the truth be set before us in 
the Scriptures, to which the erring mind may resort for counsel 
and correction? ‘lo admit this, we need ‘not discard the dis- 
tinction between fundamental] and subsidiary doctrines. The 
former will always be distinguished by this fact, that they are 
the centre from which the others radiate, as it were. But the 
are proved to be such a centre only when all the rest lead back 
to them, as well as proceed from them. Now in finding the 
central truth, no aid can be derived from a side-doctrine erro- 
neously stated, but only from one correctly stated. Nay, more, 
these side-doctrines erroneously stated, must tend to hinder the 
discovery of the central truth. Hence we cannot endorse this 
atomic separation, which, in spite of the erroneousness of the 
outer circle of doctrines, remains unconcerned for the safety of 
the central truth. This would only then be possible, if the 
single truths of Christianity lay side by side, without contact 
or connection. But while the spiritual nature of man is a united 
whole, one truth may indeed outshine another ; but the splen- 
dour of this brighter truth is dimmed by another lying in dark- 
ness by its side. Hence no ground-truth that underlies and 
conditions the Christian life is safe, unless the illuminating 
action of the Holy Spirit pervaded the whole spiritual nature 
of the apostles, so that the doctrines lying beside the ground- 
truth were set in their proper light, and therefore correctly 
revealed. 

We must also confess that we cannot perceive how the truth, 
communicated by the Holy Spirit, must of necessity be falsified 
by entering into the mind of one who shares the opinions of 
his age, although there may be no little error in the circle of 
those opinions, May not the Spirit’s action be corrective ? 
Just as often a human thought, communicated to us, suffices to 
change our whole belief, yet without doing any injury to our 
freedum or distinctive peculiarities. This at least is to be pre- 
sumed, that the truth brought to man by the Holy Spirit 
touches the proper centre of spiritual life, and moulds this 
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aright. Grant that the form of statement which this truth 
received from the apostles was Judaistic, and modified by their 
earlier opinions ; it does not follow that their minds were not 
so controlled by the inspired truth, as to express by means of 
that form the truth in its purity. Let us take, for example, 
the ancient prophets, to whom the Spirit communicated the 
idea of an ultimate union of all nations in worshipping the true 
God! Ifthis thought is represented by those dwelling in the land 
of Judea, under the figure of the coming-up of all nations to the 
sacred mount in Jerusalem, and by Daniel, under the figure of 
a kingdom before which all other kingdoms at last disappear ; 
does the dea lose any of its truth or purity by this variety of 
representation ¢ Did the manifoldness of the parables, by which 
Christ delineated so vividly the nature of the kingdom of God, 
diminish in any measure the purity and truth of the idea to be 
conveyed to the Jews, or rather tend to correct their former 
errors? If the blessing which lies in the atoning death of 
Christ, is sometimes represented under the image of a love 
which sacrifices life for the deliverance of a friend, sometimes 
under the image of a ransom paid for the deliverance of a cap- 
tive, and sometimes under the image of a propitiatory sacrifice 
offered to God ; does the truth suffer loss by this variety of 
expression, or is it not rather, by the use of known conceptions, 
more distinctly and effectively presented to the mind? Hence 
we cannot admit that a writer, by employing the existing modes 
of thought, must necessarily incorporate in his writings the 
errors of the time. Least of all-do we assume this by conceding 
that Christianity, had it been planted originally on other than 
Jewish soil, would have had another colouring. Yet the New 
Testament and the facts of the case lead us to believe that 
Christianity, as a work of divine providence and the fulfilment 
of a prior educational system, could have grown up on none 
but a Jewish soil, because here alone was found the preparation, 
not of error but of truth, which, according to the purpose of 
God, conditioned its introduction into the world. Here it found 
the necessary groundwork of truth, which it could preserve 
without change, into whatever soil it might be transplanted. 
In no other circumstances could Jesus have asserted and justi- 
fied his claim to be the Christ, but he never ceases, wherever 
the gospel is preached, to be the Christ ; and this, because sal- 
vation was to be from the Jews (John iv. 22), not because this 
was a Jewish conception, which might elsewhere, with just as 
much propriety, have been a very different thing. I am there- 
fore far from esteeming the whole impress which Christianity 
bears, by virtue of its appearing first among the Jews, to be 
external and worthless. Judaism, as opposed to heathenism, 
was truth ; and Christianity could never have taken root, savt 
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where the faith in false gods had given place to a recognition 
of the God honoured by the Jews as the only true God. Among 
the Jews, men were led to Christ by the acknowledged autho- 
rity of the divine revelation possessed by them already ; in all 
other places, a surrender of previous Faith was indispensable 
in order to faith in Christ. There is an unchangeable element 
of actual fact, which preceded Christianity in the training of 
the Jewish people, and could precede in this only ; and the 
recognition of this element conditions the reception of Chris- 
tianity, determines of what people the Saviour should be, and 
impresses on the religion a Jewish stamp, not to be removed 
without taking away also the Christian stamp. Thus the 
— that Christianity, had it first appeared on other than 

ewish soil, would have taken on a wholly different aspect, 
cannot be admitted, since the purpose of God, which had from 
the beginning prepared it to appear on Jewish soil only, could 
not otherwise have been carried into effect. Hence Christ, 
although assured of his mission to fix the faith of all nations, 
more distinctly recognised this as the territory on which he 
was to make his appearance. That Christianity sprang up on 
Jewish soil, because here was a treasure of religious truth and 
history to which it could attach itself, seems to be forgotten by 
many in our day, who treat whatever religious conceptions were 
found in being and appropriated by Christianity, as something 
to be separated from the latter as a foreign element. Since 
Christianity will take root nowhere save on Jewish soil, even 
because paganism has no stock for it, but can only, torn from 
its own stock, be grafted in—as Paul affirms, who wrought 
most effectually for the reception of the heathen into the fellow- 
ship of Christians (Rom. xi. 16-18) ; it is a purely arbitrary 
treatment of Christianity, not to recognise its fundamental 
relation to Judaism as being very different from its relation to 
paganism, but to divest it of its Jewish garb, and ignore its 
connection with Jewish history. 

Hence it is plain that, in so far as Christianity is related to, 
and connected with, the facts recorded in the Old Testament, 
these facts cannot be deemed non-essential to it; yet we do 
not deny, we rather admit, that Christianity, brought under 
the influence of different forms of thought and gaining influ- 
ence over them, will experience many a change. But sad 
would be the lot of men, deplorable the portion of their spiri- 
tual nature, if their subjective needs could only be met by a 
change, that is, a falsification of truth, or if there could be no 
appropriation or expression of it by the individual mind, save 
at the cost of some of its elements. But where is the evi- 
dence that the entrance of certain truths into minds diversely 
constituted, must perforce originate discordant views of truth ? 
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This theory is based upon a false idea of the reception of 
Christianity, namely, the idea that truth is deduced from the 
life or experience ; so that from the unity of the life are de- 
veloped manifold truths, and not from the eternal unity of 
the truth endless varieties of life; and hence the truth and 
its exact nature must be referred to mere form. In reality, 
therefore, the concession that “ toa certain extent” the ground- 
truth is infallible, or that it is not necessarily changeable, is 
due to some faint and lingering recognition of the absolute 
value of truth. Let the theory in question be followed out to 
ite natural conclusion, and we can no longer speak of an 
infallible truth, one that claims sacred authority among men ; 
and indeed the supporters of this theory illustrate the indif- 
ference to which it leads in regard to the preservation of any 
part of Christian truth as for ever sacred. 

The ground of this error may be discovered in a failure to 
ascertain and ponder the nature of truth. The more genuine 
this is, the more creative power is there in it, and the 
less will it suffer by the necessary diversity of form under 
which it is expressed ; for it creates the form according to 
circumstances, and not the form it. As we understand the 
matter, we have no reason whatever to place the conceptions 
of the jintellect so entirely in the territory of form—which 
may change without injury to the substance of truth—as to 


affirm that these conceptions may be erroneous without injury ; 

nor have we any reason to say that every peculiarity of ex- 

pression necessarily involves some error. According to this 

view, ifthe light of Christian truth jae ep heathenism, it 
a 


has power, if appropriated, to make darkness retire, instead of 
being penetrated and at least partially perverted by the dark- 
ness. And although this process will and must be imperfect 
in the individual, yet the truth is laid down in the word for 
this very reason, that it may in its purity drive the shadow 
farther and still farther away. A variety of conceptions will 
indeed be found, in which the truth may be clothed, without 
vitiating its substance ; and this new form may serve an ex- 
cellent purpose in setting forth and applying the unchange- 
able truth. In the New Testament itself we have a very 
precious example of these two facts, that the truth is able to 
assume a wholly new form, when there is need of it, and that 
the substance of the truth suffers no injury at all by this pro- 
cess ; this example is afforded us in the prologue of John’s 
gospel considered in relation to that gospel itself, and also 
in this gospel considered in relation to the other gospels. 
In the prologue we hear a language which is not repeated in 
the rest of the gospel. Christ, the Son of God, is here brought 
before us under the designation of Logos; and an image of 
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him is sketched, which belongs to a mode of speculation no 
trace of which meets us again in this gospel. Yet we shall all 
readily admit that the gospel is adapted to just those readers 
the circle of whose conceptions is entered in the prologue, 
to give them the details which they needed, and thus to justify 
as truthful the theory of Christ, which had been brought out 
in the prologue in their own language and mode of thinking. 
The gospel then accomplishes, in a satisfactory manner, its 
purpose. But the prologue employs language such as we 
never hear from the lips of Christ himself, or from any of his 
apostles. Yet we cannot shew that any erroneous idea is 
involved in the form here chosen ; it expresses the truth with- 
out any mixture of error. At the same time the readers 
were relied upon as able to appropriate correctly what was 
laid before them, though it were given in a language differing 
from that which must be chosen to relate the historical facts 
of the gospel; and as the apostle shewed that he was not 
restricted, in imparting truth, to forms of speech already in 
use, so his readers were supposed not to be so dependent on 
their own mode of thought that they could not ascertain the 
meaning of that which was suitably expressed, though not in 
their idiom. It was enough to have given them a point of 
view from which the full and unperverted truth of Christianity 
could be easily received by them. The prologue, to be sure, 
did not confirm all their earlier ideas of the Logos ; but cor- 
recting their views, it shewed what conception of Christ is 
formed if the designation Logos is chosen to set forth the cor- 
rect idea of him. By this designation of Christ as the Logos, 
John does not bring into Christianity the error which had 
been associated with this title, and which was foreign to the 
true idea of Christ ; but by rejecting this erroneous element, 
he shews how the unchangeable truth of Christianity may be 
put in this form of expression and conception. And at the 
same time, from the life, teaching, and works of Christ, he un- 
folds a body of facts, adapted to fix and secure what was true 
in this representation of the Divine nature, as dwelling in 
Jesus, and manifested through him. By the selection of facts 
which John here makes, we come to know more aspects of the 
nature and working of Christ, or at least to have a more defi- 
nite view of them, than in the other gospels. But so far is 
this from proving the account of Christ, in its details, whether 
in the other gospels or in this, to be erroneous, that the fulness 
of the truth rather justifies itself by its greater richness and 
more inexhaustible fruitfulness. We should, therefore, teach 
our nature to let the one Christ as well as the other—i.e., 
Christ set forth in this way as well as that—dwell in us ; then 
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it will be seen how consistent and related is the truth which we 
have in the one and the other form. 

Thus we have proof of the three points which the opposite 
theory does not seem to admit: (1.) A presentation of truth . 
which has respect to an entirely different circle of ideas, and 
even enters into the same, need not thereby appropriate any- 
thing erroneous ; it is rather the function of truth to exhibit 
error as incompatible with itself, and to reject it as incom- 
patible. (2.) The actual and historical facts of Christianity 
permit one to make choice of those facts or truths which are 
adapted to existing necessities, and will correct known errors. 
(3.) Nothing wrong or ungenuine is hereby of necessity mixed 
with the truth, even in points remote from the centre, accord- 
ing to the chosen form of speech. But the inexhaustible and 
blessed fulness of the truth will thereby make itself known to 
the observer. 

Hence we are not forced to regard the truth as something cold 
and dead, in order to prove it capable of being apprehended 
without error in all its details, and also capable of such an 
expression that this or that individual shall joyfully submit 
his own errors to the correction of truth, instead of being 
bound inexorably to error, and disfiguring truth by it. 

We shall not then fix the limit of that which appertains to 
form, where we are expected to fix it. For we ascribe to form 
whatever is required or produced by the peculiarities of men, 
in order on the une hand to receive the truth, or, on the other, 
to induce others to receive it. The form gives the drapery, or 
rather is the drapery, under which the truth appears. Should 
we concede that the form may mingle error with the truth, it is 
clear that it would no longer be the genuine pure truth, but 
a spurious corrupted truth, about which the drapery of form 
would be cast. In such a theory there is manifestly a con- 
founding of the nature with the form. So far is the form 
from marring the contents of truth, that its proper office is to 
express the latter in such a way that all subjective difficulties 
and hindrances to the reception of it may be set aside, The 
subjective nature will be so controlled by the power of truth as 
to enter into its service; the form will be shaped by the 
truth, and not conversely the truth by the form. This can be 
satisfactorily shewn by the examples alleged in support of the 
opposite view. Ifthe relation of the two sons of Abraham, 
Isaac and Ishmael, and of their two mothers, is made use of 
(Gal. iv. 21), to illustrate the relation of Christianity to Juda- 
ism, and the character of each ; we may not, it is true, feel 
any want in our Christian consciousness, should nothing be 
added to our knowledge by this parallel between the Old 
Testament dispensation and the New. But we are not the 
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persons for whom this elucidation of a truth, important to us 
also, was primarily intended ; and so, of course, we are not 
the persons whom the form of illustration here chosen especially 
benefits. Yet it does not therefore contain anything erroneous. 
The law which God put in operation in his dealings with those 

rsonages of the Old Testament, is the same which obtained 
in case of the two dispensations ; so that the Jews could find 
the same God ordering and acting in the one as in the other. 
Hence for them the allegory was purely instructive, foisting 
in no grain of error. 

Similar remarks apply to the — to the Hebrews. If 
the author had in view readers who were captivated by the 
splendour of the Levitical worship, and fascinated by its pecu- 
harities, it was his task to set before them the excellence of 
Christianity in contrast and comparison with Judaism. Hence 
the chief thought pervading this epistle ; such and such 
points of the Jewish system you prize; but in a higher 
sense, and in a more satisfactory form, which leaves nothing 
to be desired by you, you have the same also in Christianity. 
This sort of reasoning, assuredly, neither has, nor can have, 
anything attractive to our hearts or intellects, because our 
views and tendencies are totally unlike those of the Jewish 
Christians at that time. But does it then follow that the 
chosen form of appeal infused error into their minds? Was 
it not perfectly adapted to free them from their errors, and to 
gain for unadulterated Christian truth an entrance into their 
mind in the only way in which it could be gained. And if we 
now search for the ideas which were unfolded and maintained 
under this form, we can draw from this exhibition of Chris- 
tianity the most precious and fruitful treasure of unperverted 
truth. And while we are filled with admiration at the variety 
of forms under which Christian truth may be brought to the 
souls of men, we cannot assert that we should have been able 
(cf. p. 88) to appreciate the blessings of Christianity as high] 
as we now do, without having this comparison of them wit. 
the provisions of Judaism. Besides, love is enkindled within 
at the evidence of the many different directions in which 
Christianity went forth to victory ; and it will picture to itself 
how, even in this way, by virtue of its mastery of form, it 
was fitted to conquer the hearts of men. But we shall also 
make valuable additions to our Christian knowledge, if we in- 
vestigate the contents of truth by a comparison of the differ- 
ent forms of speech in which it is clothed, and do not forget 
the fact, that no expression of Christian truth by its first 
vouchers can be carefully studied, without finding new aspects 
of that truth revealed, verifying its authority and proving it 
to be light as well as life, 
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Essentially different from these two examples, is 9 third, 
which is placed between them, namely, the parallel drawn in 
Rom. v. 12, sq., between Christ and Adam, where we should 
lose nothing, it is said, in the doctrine of the natural depravity 
of man, if it was not traced back to the fall of Adam; nay, 
more, the way in which Adam’s transgression is used to ex- 

lain what the Redeemer did for mankind, can be recognisad 
be us as no proof of the historical truth of the fact employed. 
Does not an obvious objection present itself to this view? If 
the depravity of which we are conscious need not be connected 
with the fall of Adam, is there any more need of connecting 
the redemption of which we are conscious, with the work of 
Christ ? Whoever needs no Christ, in order to enjoy the latter, 
will very properly insist on the inquiry, How can it be proved 
that the connection of redemption with a revealed Christ is 
not a product of Jewish modes of thinking, as truly and fully 
as the connection of human depravity with the fall of Adam ? 
An advantage which has fallen to mankind in the course of 
history is here elucidated, beyond a doubt, as to its value and 
meaning, by comparison with a disadvantage which had like- 
wise befallen it in the course of history. Hence this reference 
to the fall of Adam is not a mere figure, used to make a par- 
ticular truth more evident and apprehensible ; for then the 
nature of depravity could have been described just as correctly 
and intelligibly without deriving it from Adam ; but this refer- 
ence is a simple appeal to something actually true or actually 
false. Whoever makes it the latter, will find it hard to dis- 
cover any principle on which he can consistently maintain the 
desert of Christ, as one who has actually appeared to redeem 
men from sinful corruption, to be infallible truth.. Paul refers 
to difficulties, also, which could only present themselves were 
the fall of Adam supposed to be a fact, and he solves them 
likewise, as they might be solved in case, and only in case, the 
fall were an historical fact. Thus this example seems to me 
to prove the uncertainty of every Christian truth which rests 
on a historical basis, if the limits of form are made so com- 
prehensive as Elwert proposes—the form involving error 
without injury to the ground-truth. Of a truth “toa certain 
extent” infallible, and to be derived infallibly from the Scrip- 
tures, we confess ourselves unable to form any idea. Some- 
thing, only toa certain extent infallible, is plainly not infalli- 
ble. And we apprehend that the whole sum of infallible truth 
to be drawn from the Bible, according to the maxims of our 
author, might be reduced to the appearance of Christ amoung 
men, while every man would be left to form such an idea of 
his work and merits as his subjective nature approved. 

But if the New Testament itself affords incontestable proofg 
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that the apostles incorporated error in their doctrine, no theory 
incompatible with this fact can be maintained. Fortunately; 
however, the proofs alleged in the treatise under review need 
not, I think, give us much solicitude. For, first, we cannot 
admit the validity of the statement so often repeated in this 
work, that it all be illogical to concede errors in the details 
of history, and yet deny their presence in doctrine. If we sup- 
pose that the action of the Holy Spirit, in teaching the apostles, 
was designed to qualify them to fulfil their calling, it was not 
necessary for this purpose to guard against discrepancies like 
the following. When there were two demoniacs, or blind men, 
who had desired and obtained help from Jesus, this narrator 
called to mind but one of them, perhaps the speaker, while 
another recollected that there were two of them. So, from the 
history of Christ’s resurrection, this and that event might have 
been narrated to one as of special importance, and he arranges 
them accordingly ; while another directs his narrative to that 
which had specially arrested his own attention ; so that it may 
now be difficult for us to fix with confidence the chronology of 
events. So, also, in giving the relation of a certain “taxing” 
to the time of the governorship of Quirinius, a mistake might 
be made (especially by a narrator who was not an apostle) ;* 
but what connection has all this with the task which the Holy 
Spirit was to qualify the apostles to perform? Did the Chris- 
tian truth, which they were called to communicate in its 
purity, suffer in the least by all this? Such apparent contra- 
dictions—for it is remarkable that for everything of this kind, 
so patiently culled out, a resort to conciliation is possible— 
possible, since no instance has been produced where some 
method of harmonising these discrepancies is not conceivable 
—such apparent contradictions, I say, are to be estimated and 
settled at an earlier stage of inquiry, namely, in answering the 
great preliminary question: Whether the New Testament 
writers are trustworthy historians (—~a question to the answer 
of which we cannot fitly make any contributions in this place. 
According to the view which ought, in our judgment, to be 
taken of the influence of the Divine Spirit in qualifying the 
apostles for their work, we can in no case rationally expect 
them to appeal to the inspiration of the Spirit, when the ques- 
tion relates to the establishing of historical truth, but only 
(cf. p. 41), as did John (xix. 35, xxi. 24), to the respect which 





* It is remarkable that a little more exact historical knowledge of the period 
—furnished to us by the classical scholar Zumpt in his “ Commentationes 
Epigraphice,” vol. ii, Berlin, 1854—has completely dissipated the alleged 
anachronis.n of Luke’s narrative ; and many of the other so-called discrepancies 
will, in like manner, disappear on consideration and farther inquiry.—Ep. B. 
a F.&. RB. 
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belonged to them in the church as trustworthy men. It would 
have been a suspicious circumstance had they wished to cut 
off at this point, by an appeal to apostolic authority, the right 
of testing their statements. No less compatible with a correct 
view of the influence of the Divine Spirit upon them, is the 
fact that the character of epistles which contain doctrine—in- 
fallible doctrine—seems to be dependent on many outward 
circumstances, ¢.g., whether they be longer or shorter, be 
directed to a wider or narrower circle of readers, as is plain 
from Gal. vi. 11; 1 Thess. v. 27; Col. iv. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 15; 
Heb. xiii. 22. We should have a very inconsistent idea of an 
apostle if we should think otherwise. And if, according to 
2 Pet. iii. 15, sq., there are in the epistles of Paul many things 
“hard to be understood,” we perceive nothing in this fact 
which the influence of the Holy Spirit should have prevented. 
For the readers to whom the epistles were directed possessed 
different degrees of knowledge ; that which some were able to 
apprehend correctly, and which could be withheld from them 
only at the cost of checking the growth of their Christian life, 
others would understand with difficulty, and misunderstand in 
part, or perhaps misuse. This casts no shadow on the action 
of the Divine Spirit, for that action does not assume to make 
all who hear of Christianity alike, so that all truth is for all. 
It rather qualified Paul “to become all things to all men.” 
Hence it follows that all Christians might not be able at once 
to receive in a proper manner everything written by Paul. 
Jesus himself could not communicate to all everything which 
he communicated to the apostles, and even these were not ripe 
for all which he had to communicate. 

Finally, to uphold our view, we should not hesitate to admit 
that Paul said of himself (1 Cor. ii. 13) that he spake in words 
of the Spirit, because he judged that the spiritual belongs to 
the spiritual, 7.¢., that it is proper to exhibit a revelation from 
the Spirit in a form adapted to its character. For this would 
shew that Paul rejected the oratorical tricks of that age as not 
suited to the preaching of the gospel, and preferred a simple 
form of discourse, worthy of the subject. That the Divine 
Spirit made him successful in carrying out this purpose was 
not thereby excluded. This very perception and acknowledg- 
ment that the form ought to correspond with the spirit may 
have been itself a fruit of the Spirit. Besides, the meaning of 
of the words, mvuarinois svevmarind ovyxgivorres, does not seem to 
be, “ adjudging to spiritual (in contents) spiritual (in form),” but 
rather this, “comparing spiritual with spiritual ;” by which 
means his pleading did not contain the arbitrary thoughts of 
man along with the truth revealed by the Spirit, but what- 
eve: did not prove to have the divine stamp was rejected. 
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But the cases yet remain in which the apostles were mani- 
festly deceived. Of these, we are told (p. 87, sq.), a great mul- 
titude occur. But as it was not the plan to carry out this 
point in detail in the treatise under review, we also have not 
this great sum to investigate and justify. Besides, we are 
here referred to that which is pretty uniformly and exclusively 
brought forward in this connection, namely, the use of the Old 
Testament by the apostles, and their expectation of the speedy 
coming of Christ. And these certainly are points which can- 
not be disposed of by a few dogmatical remarks on the one 
side or the other. We may, however, remark, without antici- 
pating any exhaustive discussion of this topic, that, so far as 
the Old Testament passages cited in Heb. 1. 5 are concerned, 
a third, very simple way of justifying them is at hand, with- 
out charging the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews with 
misinterpreting the Old Testament. For, instead of saying to 
the Hebrews, to whom, according to the whole structure of the 
epistle, it was not necessary to offer gn that Jesus was the 
Son of God, “To which of the angels has God promised the 
dignity of being his Son?” the writer might well say, “To 
which of the angels said God at any time (to which of the 
angels has God ever addressed such words as we find in this 
extract from Ps. ii. or 2 Sam. vii.), Thou art my Son ; to-day 
I declare thy filial relation to me ;” or, “I will shew myself a 
father to him, and he shall shew himself a son to me?” Until 
the incorrectness of this exposition, which may be justified by 
incontestable analogies from Oriental writers, oul also from 
this very letter to the Hebrews, shall be pointed out, the pas- 
sages in question cannot be taken as proof of error in the views 
which are laid down in the New Testament. 

As to the supposed expectation of the apostles, that Christ 
would soon appear for the last time, it must in the first place 
be shewn that those interpreters are mistaken who do not feel 
themselves authorised to understand the final coming of the 
Lord to judgment, to be meant by every coming or appearing 
of Christ to which the readers of the New Testament are re- 
ferred. In the Old Testament every solemn manifestation of 
a divine attribute in history is called a coming of the Lord. 
Then, in the second place, it must be shewn that, in contrast 
with the doubtful oA contested explanation of such passages 
as may possibly be interpreted of the final coming of Chnist 
in that generation, those passages deserve no attention which 
declare with the greatest confidence that the gospel, in har- 
mony with its nature, is yet to be possessed by all mankind ; 
and the apostles, ¢.g., Paul, must have had very just ideas, 
from their own experience, of the time which was requisite for 
the achievement of such a victory. If the weight of every 
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proof-text, upon the one side or the other, were fairly recog- 
nised, it would be seen whether it is an artful shift or a truth- 
ful response, which denies that the apostles definitely expected 
the last advent of Christ as close at hand. Furthermore, as 
Christ had expressly declared that nothing definite respecting 
the day and hour of his final coming could be known by man, 
since the Father had reserved this knowledge to himself, the 
expectation of this event, even if harmless to Christians, was 
something which did not belong to the illuminating Spirit to 
produce. The only mistake of the apostles would have been 
in fixing in their minds as definite, at least to a certain extent, 
that which is entirely indefinable. But here it might be shewn 
as psychologically probable, that the understanding of the 
apostles in respect to their own Christian consciousness—to 
say nothing of any aid or influence of the Spirit—could not 
lead them to expect the final coming of the Lord as very near ; 
for, however desirous they were to tarry for a coming of the 
Lord, he himself had given them a view of his coming, from 
the destruction of Jerusalem onward, in a more striking and 
victorious increase of his kingdom. 

In view of such considerations, which present themselves to 
us as fairly requiring us to maintain, not precisely the letter, 
but the spirit embodied in the word of Scripture, we do not 
find that theory which assumes the action of the Holy Spirit 
in the apostles to have excluded error from the contents of 
Christianity, to be refuted by facts. Hence these contents, as 
laid down in the New Testament, must be regarded and treated 
as infallible. 

In conclusion, we must be allowed to protest against that 
interpretation of the words: +) yedmuma daoxrsives, +d ds ove ima 
{woros?, Which makes them prove that it is a truly Christian 
view to conceive of the action of the Holy Spirit in the 
apostles as permitting error in their doctrine. ‘The opposite 
of this would be the view which regards every letter of doc- 
trine as infallible. But it is unnecessary for us to shew at 
length that the words in question have no reference at all to 
this point. Paul is speaking of two dispensations, the Jewish 
and the Christian ; the former he designates ygduma, the latter 
siya. Of their opposite character it is said in the words 
before us, that the one, by making literal prescriptions, brings 
death to man (or exhibits him in his sinful and condemned 
state), while the other, by laying hold of the innermost spiritual 
nature of man, brings life (or exhibits him in a state of salva- 
tion and reconciliation to God, through the broken power of 
sin). Now is there any intimation in this, that in Old Testa- 
ment times every letter of revelation might and should have 
been esteemed infallible, while in New Testament times it is a 
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characteristic of faith to presuppose a mixture of error and 
truth in revelation? Instead of this, it is Paul’s aim to make 
his readers realize that a view of the purpose of divine love 
was first made possible by the new dispensation, and to excite 
in them grateful joy that the full light has appeared in Christ. 
A reception of him is the power (73a) which lays hold of the 
deepest nature of man, and is theretore (ver. 17) true freedom, 
This freedom will be gained by us, we believe, if we receive 
this Christ, and just as the revelation of the Holy Spirit 
describes him and his work, but not as our own nature, without 
Christ, and enslaved to sin, may choose to fashion him. 

By conceding the authority of the word, we hope to enjoy 
the spirit in its purity. We will now, in conclusion, exhibit 
the results of our investigation, in brief propositions : 

1. The influence of the Divine Spirit upon the apostles must 
not be thought to have impaired the freedom and individu- 
ality of their human spirits; these were rather purified, 
elevated, and made fruitful. 

2. This action of the Divine Spirit stimulated the Christian 
life of the apostles in a very eminent degree, in harmony with 
the y tones 1m of their calling; and, to make their teaching 
trustworthy, this action included instruction. 

3. The qualification for their work promised to the apostles 
consisted in a correct view of the whole sum of Christian truth, 
aud they borethemselves always as if in possession of such a view. 

4. It is in perfect accordance with the pyschological laws of 
the human spirit, that the life antl be developed from 
known truth, and not conversely the truth from the life. Life 
is manifold, truth by nature one. 

5. Unless it be admitted, that in the word, from which, as 
from a fountain, Christian truth is to be drawn, those doctrines 
which branch out into purticulars are a correct, unperverted 
expression of Christian truth, the ess ntial contents and very 
nature of Christianity seem to be left insecure and exposed to 
manifold attacks and injuries. 

6. The bounds of form must not be fixed, that error is 
necessarily mixed with truth—though not to the injury of its 
nature. The form is but a robe for the eternal, immutable 
truth ; and this it would cease to be, if by means of it, instead 
of the pure and genuine truth, a distortion of the same was 
brought to view. By its creative power the truth takes into 
its service, rules and shapes the form, and not the form it. 

Thus we have given a satisfactory account, as we believe, 
of the sense, in which (Eph. ii 12, sq.) we are to be built on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ being the 
corner-stone ; we also hope to be, not strangers and sojourners, 
but fellow-citizens of the saints and of the Ceansheld of God. 
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Art. V.—Modern Humanitarianism considered in connec- 
tion with the Infidelities and Errors of the day: a Review 
of the presently prevailing currents of Thought. 


Ir is instructive to consider from what an old stock our most 
modern infidelities and errors spring and grow. “Ye shall 
be as gods,” was the first temptation, but it was a temptation 
for the human race. On each successive generation it has 
fastened its deadly hold, and in the present age it is as vital 
and as successful as it has ever been, cunningly accommodating 
itself to the altered and constantly altering aspects of modern 
society. 

ivhe suggested the temptation knew well how to conduct 
it. A great part of heathen mythology is a signal illustration 
of the temptation’s success. For what are many of the gods of 
antiquity but only deified heroes, men worshipped as gods ? 
They were famous in their day, men of renown. ‘Their memories 
were cherished ; statues were erected to them; legendary 
stories gathered round about them ; their names were encom- 
passed with an atmosphere of myth, and in process of time 
they were worshipped. 

This system of hero worship prevailed more especially in Greece 
and Rome. While the more languid and contemplative nations 
of the East transferred their homage to the sun, and moon, and 
the other imposing objects in nature, the stirring and chivalrous 
Greeks and Romans worshipped as gods the kings, and captains, 
and mighty men—the good and the great who had lived on the 
earth. 

In this way most literally and most extensively was fulfilled 
the devil’s promise, “ Ye shall be as gods.” This method of 
fulfilment served its day, aud then passed away. It became 
time-worn and obsolete. But it was withdrawn only to make 
way for other devices. He who is the author of the temptation 
is also the finisher of it. His vigilance will always supply the 
temptation with fresh appliances. And this he has 1h in 
the most recent form of intidelity which has for late years been 
working with modern philosophers among ourselves, and is still 
working—to wit, pantheism. 

The object of heathen mythology was to place men among the 
celestials. This, a success in its time, would be a failure if 
tried now. And consequently the object of pantheism is to 
bring God down to man, and to set man above God. And this 
pantheism seeks to accomplish, by confounding God and his 
works. The universe is God, says the pantheist. 

Every house is builded by some man, and he who hath 
builded the house hath more honour than the house; but he that 
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built all things is God. But pantheism disowns this distine- 
tion. It says the house is the builder, and the builder is the 
house. The universe is God, and God is the universe. 

One can easily see that if this is once accepted as sound 
sense andas sound theology, personal man will soon be raised 
above an impersonal God. Man with his powers of intelligence 
is the highest development in the visible universe. He is the 
lord of all. The interests of humanity become the highest in- 
terests for which the universe exists The universe is the 
pedestal. Man is the statue. All things are put in subjection 
under man’s feet, and man only obeys the impulse of his posi- 
tion when in all things he acts from himself and for himself, 
and becomes a God to himself. Thus by annihilating a per- 
sonal God, and by deifying the universe, does pantheism 
subtly uplift humanity and its interests above the Deity and 
his existence. 

Such is the last product of “vain wisdom and false philo- 
sophy”—this pantheism, an European version of Asiatic Bud- 
dhism, formed in German studies amid the cloudy vapours of 
tobacco smoke, hailed by American and British tlluminati, as 
worthy of their enlightened homage, and bedecked by them 
with the phrases heretofore employed by spiritual devotion, to 
the temporary beguiling of unwary souls ! 

The hee however, still remains. And although infidelity 
may surge and toss amid its own uncertainties, while the 
church stands erect, the pillar and ground of the truth, there is 
hope for the cause of God on earth. The church’s work is to 
witness for God on the earth, but when the church herself is 
won over, and when, instead of being faithful like her great 
High Priest in things pertaining to God, she changes her voice, 
and gives her teaching and her influence, not for, but against 
God, the light becomes darkness. 

It is dismal, but it is true, that such has been the history of 
the church. In the first and second centuries, evangelism pre- 
vailed. From the second to the seventh century, ecclesiasti- 
cism prevailed : ecclesiasticism, in its turn, paved the way for 
the papacy. 

Ecclesiasticism, with its pompous and secularizing order of 
bishops, introduced the human element. This element, like 
leaven, silently and steadily wrought until the whole mass was 
leavened. Then came popery. And what is popery in its 
essence but paganism revived? The only difference is, that 
saints are substituted instead of heroes. Paganism worshipped 
heroes. Popery worships saints. The darkening cloua of 
saints, beginning with Mary and terminating with the Japanese 
martyrs, the latest added to the calendar, interposes betwixt 
the sinner and the Sun of righteousness, and obscures the Sun 
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of righteousness, and shuts him out from the sinner’s view. 
Gathering boldness as it grows, popery satisfies not itself with 
the more ethereal worship of “the spirits of just men made 
perfect,” but completes its antichristian work by taking a poor 
old man encompassed about with sin and infirmity, putting 
him in the chair of Jupiter Capitolinus, carrying him to the 
high altar, taking from off that altar the consecrated ele- 
ments which they say are the true body of Christ, and 
which but at that time are never removed, and setting with 
care, lest he may fall, that old man in the chair on the 
altar, proclaims to universal popery “our Lord God the Pope.” 
It is but the literal fulfilment of the infallible word, “ that 
man of sin is revealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped ; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, 
shewing himself that he is God.” This old man, with the name 
of blasphemy, is the head of what is called in the language of 
Europe Catholic Christianity. But it is a misnomer; for 
popery is not Christianity, it is antichrist, Christ’s enemy. 
Popery is but a preserve for the priest. All its forms and 
ceremonies are framed with the view of placing the soul under 
the power of man, and keeping it from direct communication 
with a divine Saviour. 

But, leaving these general views of the subject, let us get 
within the circle of protestantism, and there will we find the 
same evil principle at work under different and modified forms. 
We select a few particulars as illustrations. Take first, 

THE Divine AUTHORITY OF THE WorD. An intelligent 
and honest mind will admit as a first principle, that if the 
Bible is a revelation from God, it is an authoritative standard 
of faith. The very fact that the truth is revealed, is an autho- 
ritative reason why the truth should be received. “God has 
said it,” “it is written,” should be enough “ to cast down ima- 
ginations and every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and to bring into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.” 

Instead, however, of receiving this as a first principle, the 
main current of modern sentiment is set against it. It is not 
what God says, it is what man thinks, that carries authority 
with it. There is an impatience under the external and un- 
changing authority of the Book. The persevering aim of much 
of the literature and philosophy of the day is to place human 
sentiment in the room of scriptural teaching. 

There come first, the advocates of the inner light. Such per- 
sons do not question the inspiration of Isaiah or Paul, but they 
place the inspirations of genius on the same footing. To them 
the efforts of the painter, or the fancies of the poet, or the dis- 
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covery of the chemist, or the invention of the mechanist, or 
the reform of the statesman, is as much an inspiration as the 
revelations of the Word. They do not know that the claim of 
the Book, “all the writing is given by inspiration of God,” is 
conclusive against all other claims. 

It is strange what iteration can do. In newspapers, in ma- 
gazines, in reviews, in lectures, in novels, you are ever meeting 
with the simperings or ravings of these inner light men, regard- 
ing the instinctive emotions of the human heart, the underly- 
ing capacities of the human mind, the soaring aspirations of 
the human imagination, and the endless resources of human 
invention ; and the effect of all their representations, although 
they do not say so in words, is to lead men away from a sober, ~ 
practical, reliable, and well-defined revelation to those vague 
and shadowy speculations. They speak vanity every one with 
his neighbour, until they impose on themselves and on each 
other. 

Akin to this class of inner light men are those who declaim 
in praise of human earnestness. They look at human ear- 
nestness apart from its object and its foundations. They never 
ask what are the people earnest about, or why are they earnest? 
It is enough to them that the soul burns with earnestness 
This to them is a high moral spectacle, on which they gaze 
with admiration. They accept human earnestness in the place 
of scriptural faith. 

To such persons Napoleon III., blindly trusting in his des- 
tiny, is as high an object of moral approbation as a pious be- 
liever, exercising an humble faith for salvation in the sure 
promises of God. Papist, Protestant, Mahomedan, Hindoo, if 
they display earnestness, are esteemed alike and encouraged 
alike. The distinctive characters of Protestantism as a religion 
of truth, of Popery as superstition, of Mahomedanism as fanati- 
cism, of Hindooism as a degradation, are all sunk in the ear- 
nestness of the devotee. It is the human element of earnestness, 
and not the truth as coming from God, and leading to God, 
that such apostles of earnestness regard. And yet, after all, 
this earnestness derives the whole of its moral value, not from 
itself, but from the object to which it is directed. Paul dis- 
played the same quality of earnestness when he persecuted the 
church, and when he laboured for it. But in the one case it 
was the earnestness of a blasphemer, of a persecutor, of an in- 
jurious zealot. In the other, it was the holy zeal of an apostle 
of Jesus Christ. 

In this enumeration of the forces which man has set in mo- 
tion to diminish the authority of the word of God, we must not 
omit the most recent, which is, the desire to do away with 
dogmatic theology. The partisans of this school are chiefly 
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young clergymen, whose walk is more that of literature than of 
divinity. Their wish is to deprive the doctrines of Christianity 
of their distinctness and precision. They find that these doc- 
trines are the old landmarks which stand in their way, and 
which mark their own declension from the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and always contended for by them. It is a 
broader theology which they want—a kind of Samaritan reli- 
gion, which can comprehend within its embrace the worship of 
the God of Israel, and of the other gods of the nations. They 
wish, as they say, to soften down doctrinal rigidity, in other 
words, to clear the way for their own speculations. 

It may not be denied that favour has been obtained for this 
school, when their fresh utterances have been contrasted with 
the dry distinctions of minute and microscopic divines, who 
cast all they say into a doctrinal mould, and who fatigue and 
bewilder the mind by their multiplied and wire-drawn divisions, 
It was one of this class that John Newton heard insisting to 
weariness, not on some doctrinal principle, but on some doc- 
trinal point, and whom he admonished by telling, “There was 
one distinction that you forgot to-day. Your people came to 
be fed, and you forgot the distinction betwixt meat and bones.” 

By all means, let the dry-bone system of a bare and tedious 
doctrinal disquisition be guarded against, but equally, and even 
more watchfully, let us dread the Rationalistic cry, which, when 
it is leaving Germany, is being lifted up by some in Scotland 
and in England against articles of faith and dogmatic teaching. 
Not in vain are we told, “ All Scripture is profitable for doc- 
trine.” Doctrines are the alabaster box which contains the 
ointment exceeding precious, and which are needful for pre- 
serving both its substance and fragrance. 

These instances which I have specified, of a purpose on the 
part of man of reducing the authority of God’s word, are illus- 
trated by persons of refined and lettered minds. But outside 
of their circle there is the undistinguishing and coarsely pro- 
nounced cry, which has been awakened in newspapers, and 
re-echoed from platforms, and repeated in workshops, Every 
man has a right to hold what opinions he pleases—let us have 
liberty of conscience. And these statements, in the minds of 
those who use them, cover far more than they express. For 
not only do they mean that no man has a right forcibly to control 
the religious opinion of his neighbours, which meaning is sound 
and legitimate, but somehow or other they conduct to the 
perilous conclusion, that the same freedom which exists betwixt 
man and man in reference to religious opinion should also exist 
betwixt God and man, and that man, in the exercise of his 
personal judgment, may override the clearly announced declara- 
tions of Revelation. 
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Such are some of the cross currents of human thought which 
are every day in busy action around us, assailing the supremacy 
of the Word of God. 

When we turn from the Word of God to THE CHURCH OF 
Gop, we find the same perverse disposition on the part of 
man to bring down the church from its place and position as 
a divine institute. The simple scriptural view which one re- 
ceives of the church is, that it is God’s ordinance, founded by 
the wisdom of God, purchased by the blood of God, preserved 
by the power of God, and employed by the grace of God, for 
the high moral purposes of witnessing for God in a godless 
world, of teaching God’s truth, and of saving souls, 

Yet how seldom are these claims conceded to the church, 
or rather, how generally and often how rudely are they refused. 

There is prominent amongst all, the judicial abnegation of 
the church as a divine institute. The church, as Christ was, 
is brought before the judges of the land. The church expresses 
her willingness, because it is her duty to-give unto Cesar the 
things that are Cvwsar’s, all due obedience in reference to 
things temporal. But she also asserts, what she can never 
forego, that she is the church of Christ, deriving her being 
from him, and her great principles of procedure from him, and 
bound to yield unswerving loyalty to him. What she asks is 
a locus standi in the land, and freedom as a divine institute, 
to yield a conscientious obedience, and a scripturally regulated 
obedience to the revealed will of Christ. No, say the judges 
of the land, you are an Established church, and by the terms of 
that establishment your freedom as a church is restricted. 
Give up your Establishment connection, and then you may 
enjoy unrestricted all the freedom you ask. When driven to 
what she believes to be an unrighteous alternative, she gives 
up the benefit she derives from man rather than yield up her 
freedom to obey and serve God. 

Again is this church brought before the judges as a dis- 
established church, to defend her own conscientious spiritual 
actings. But now the voice of judicial authority is exactly 
reversed, “Had you been an established church,” say the 
judges, “ your rights and freedom would have been secured to 
you by the special act of parliament constituting you an estab- 
lished church ; but we do not know you nowas a church at all, 
you are only a corporation of individuals associated for certain 
objects. It 1s only in this capacity we can acknowledge you, just 
as we would acknowledge a banking company, or a railway com- 
pany, or an insurance company, or a baking company, and we 
must just judge of your case on the principles of common law.” 

Anyhow, the church is not to be recognised by the judges 
of the land as having anything to do with God. 
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It is refreshing to turn from such deliverances to the acknow- 
ledgment which the laws and constitution of the country give 
to the church as an ordinance of God. One is reminded of the 
distinction which the whole history of our nation establishes 
betwixt judge-made law and constitutional law. The simple 
reading of only the heading of one of the old acts of parlia- 
ment, when compared with the speeches and decisions of 
modern Lords of Session, will illustrate the distinction and the 
difference. Here is one for instance, “ Ratification of acts 
anent the liberty and freedom of the true kirk of God.” Let 
us live in the hope that there will yet arise, for the sake of our 
country, a race of jurists with minds and feelings which will 
enable them to compass the solid views of the lawyer-states- 
men of the past, and to enter into the large principles of con- 
stitutional jurisprudence. 

But leaving the precincts of law, we find prevailing among 
some modern and eager philanthropists, views of a different 
kind, but equally — to the true notion and efficiency of 
the church of God. Such persons in their impetuous zeal 
speak of the church as if it were an obsolete institute, and 
as if the true work of God was to be carried on by societies. 
It is true, that when the church of Christ was asleep and neglect- 
ing her work in this land, God did raise up private Christians 
who did associate for active works of Christianity. And it 
cannot be denied, that by means of these societies great good 
has been done. But it is equally clear that the church is God’s 
society, and that if the church had done her work, she would in 
herself have been Bible society and missionary society, both for 
home and for the heathen. When the church is developed in her 
soundness and unity, she will stand forth as a God-made society 
for the world’s regeneration and for the world’s well-being. 

Competitors will never be awanting for the power and place 
of the church. Here is another. “ Literature,” says Carlyle, 
“is the one modern church.” Our literature is indeed the 
result of that civilisation which the protestant church has pro- 
duced. It isthe church of the Reformation, which has created 
that advanced civilisation out of which modern literature has 
sprung, and by which it is supported. The church does not 
undervalue the influence of a wholesome literature. On the 
contrary, she would rejoice in a literature which would develop 
the truth and prove an handmaid to the truth. 

It is literature, as represented by some of its ambitious 
votaries, which is not satisfied with its own rightful place. It 
has come of age, as itself thinks, and is impatient for the place 
of its venerable parent. And so now the church of Christ, 
with its old-fashioned teachings and forms, is to be voted down 
as having outlived its day, and modern literature is to take its 
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place. The church is to be superseded by the lecture and the 

reading-room. The daily newspaper, the monthly magazine, 

the railway bookstall, the reading club, are to be the ac- 

credited sources of instruction, and public opinion is to discover 

amid its conflicting elements a self-controlling and regulating 
wer. 

The world's experience is too old for the hopes of these 
votaries of literature. For 6000 years the world has been feed- 
ing on the fruit of the tree of knowledge. During all that 
time the melancholy conclusion has been but reiterated and 
reiterated, “ he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 
The knowledge which it yields is the knowledge of evil as much 
as of good. It is not this tree of knowledge which will medicate 
the world’s evil, and satisfy the world’s longings. It is the tree 
of life that can alone do this, and this tree grows notin the 
outfield of nature, but in the Lord’s own vineyard. 

One thing, which they cannot have overlooked, and which 
must go far to moderate the expectations of ambitious litera- 
teurs, is the fact that the influence of the press does not keep 

ce with its extension. There was, when the press was more 

imited, a certain measure of respectful attention paid to its 
every utterance. It was regarded as a more reserved and 
higher influence than spoken discourses. But every day is de- 
priving it of thischaracter. Its competitions have seduced it to 
unworthy acts. It panders often to what it should oppose. Its 
multiplicity is confounding and confusing. By some of those 
who were its loudest advocates, the press itself is found to be 
an oppression. 

While all these influences from without tend to deprive the 
church of its authority as a divine institute, latitudinarianism 
from within is working in the same direction. Latitudina- 
rism accepts all forms of church organisation, and would treat 
all churches alike, however ditferent their teaching may be. 
Latitudinarianism accommodates itself to the status quo. It 
takes things as it findsthem. A church is a church to it, whether 
evangelical or anti-evangelical, whether Episcopalian, or Presby- 
terian, or Independent, or without organisation at all. Whether 
the church has been originated by the whim, or error, or self- 
interest of man, latitudinarianism politely acknowledges it. 
It never inquires, Can this church be tried by the general prin- 
ciples of God’s word? Is this a church which God will recog- 
nise? These things are out of its sight. 

Latitudinarianism thus founds the church, not on what pleas- 
eth God, but on what pleaseth man, and suiteth man. A 
church thus formed has no authority. It mouldeth not the man. 
The man mouldeth it. And whenever an individual thinketh 
that he can give form to a church, instead of submitting and 
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receiving form from the church, then is the power of that church 
on the wane. 

Latitudinarianism is thus a revolt from God’s authority and 
truth. It is a refusal to acknowledge those general principles 
laid down in the word, and which, if honestly acted upon, would 
lead to a marvellous unity in the organisation of the church. 
Latitudinarianism is a compound of error and ignorance, of 
indifference and self-interest—a compromise of truth, and a 
hollow patched-up alliance to respect each others’ differences, 
solely because it is found convenient so to do. 

We may notice one other form in which many would set the 
things of man in the church above the things of God. Many 
would employ and support the church as a grand agency for 
effecting human liberty. They would cheer the church on in 
every effort she would put forth for the conquering of freedom, 
and this such supporters would make the church’s chief end. 

It is true that the church of Christ, in the great epochs of 
the world’s advances, has acted a prominent and effective part. 
But this with the church has never been her a object. 
Her primary object has been to witness for God and his truth, 


and it was while contending for this great primary end that, 
as a secundary result, civil benefits have flowed to the world. 
Such was the Reformation. It was, in its great features, a 


struggle for God’s truth and man’s salvation: while also, in a 
subordinate aspect, it has proved the great era of modern 
freedom. 

But such results can only be accomplished by the church as 
secondary results. If the church would attempt to elevate 
them into primary ones, her failure would be signal. The 
secondary would devour the primary, as in Pharaoh’s dream, 
the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well- 
favoured and fat kine, and the church’s power would be ended. 

This year is likely to furnish us with an illustration of the 
truth of the position now enunciated. This year is the bicen- 
tenary of 1662, when 2000 godly ministers in Ingland, and 400 
godly ministers in Scotland, rather than sacrifice the truth of 
God as connected with the church of God, suffered the loss of 
all earthly things. The great object which these men had be- 
fore them was God's truth. This was the final cause of all their 
struggles and of all their sacrifices. As a secondary result, 
benefits have emerged to civil freedom and liberty of conscience. 
But first and foremost, what they sought was the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and the civil and religious liberty 
which followed has been added thereto. 

It will be a mistake, both historical and religious, if we find 
the Nonconformists of England placing the less beforethe greater, 
the last before the first, and representing the struggles and 
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sacrifices of 1662 as a contending for civil and religious liberty, 
and not as a contending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. In Scotland, there is as much of the old Presbyterianism 
surviving as will guard men from the blunder of confounding a 
religious ' with a political struggle, and will keep them in remem- 
brance of the fact, that the watchword with the Scottish wit- 
nesses of 1662 was, “ For Christ’s crown and covenant.” 

And here, in closing these remarks on the church, we may 
see how a principle of enduring vitality is secured to the Free 
Church of Scotland, by connecting her very being with the 
scriptural doctrine of Christ’s headship. The question of the 
rights of the Christian people was a question of importance not 
to be despised. The question of spiritual independence was a 
question essential to every active church. But it is as both 
these questions meet in the headship of Christ that they ac- 
quire a higher sacredness ; and it is this headship of Christ, both 
as a source of government and of influence, which imparts all 
power to the church. “The churches of God are in Christ Jesus,” 
(2 Thess. ii. 14.) The church that remains practically faithful 
to Christ’s headship will, because Christ lives, herself live also. 

We now approach THE DOCTRINES OF RELIGION, and we shall 
see that these doctrines take their shape and form according 
as men grant to God the things that pertain to him, or accord- 
ing as they overlook what is due to God, and fashion the doc- 
trine to meet their own views and interests. 

The great purpose of the gospel is to readjust the relations 
betwixt God and man. Sin has dislocated these relations, 
The gospel refits them. The purpose of the gospel is to change 
sinners into saints, rebels into subjects, enemies into friends, 
But this great revolution is effected, not certainly by depriving 
God of what rightfully belongs to him, not by bringing down 
the claims of Godhead to meet the conditions of fallen humanity, 
but on the contrary, by granting to God all that pertains to 
him. That system of doctrine which fully accepts and acknow- 
ledges, in all their breadth and mysteriousness, the nature of 
God, and the character of God, and the law of God, and the 
government of God, and connects these with the salvation of 
man, is the only system which can stand the test of truth. 

One cannot read the Scriptures, and more especially the 
apostolic epistles, without seeing how much the claims of God- 
head are placed in the front. These claims of Godhead are 
asserted and maintained in all their magnitude ; and it is in 
connection with these claims of Godhead, and in subordination 
to them, that the salvation of man is exhibited. The doctrine 
of Christ hath “received us to the glory of God.” 

There is but one system of theology which accepts this Scrip- 
ture mode of exhibiting the doctrines of salvation. It is the 
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Calvinistic. The Calvinistic system is the — one which looks 
at these great questions from God’s point of view. It is the 
only one which allows to all God’s attributes, and to each of 
them, their full exercise and working. It is the only one 
which admits within its creed, as a necessary and indispensable 
part of it, “things hard to be understood.” It is the only one 
which lays its account with meeting the outspoken enmity of 
“the natural man,” and seeks its reply either in the quiet 
principle, “ the foolishness of God is wiser than man, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men,” or in the stern repres- 
sion, “ Who art thou, O man, that repliest to God?” 

But while this system renders to God the things which are 
God’s, it is abundant, even to overflowing, in its provisions for the 
restoration and blessedness of downfallen humanity. It re- 
flects the glory of God, but it is in the face of Jesus Christ. 
It is a glory full of grace and truth. In fact, this system is 
but a counterpart of the person of Christ, for while the person 
of Christ exhibits the majesty of God in connection with the 
tenderness and fellow-feeling of man, so does the Calvinistic 
system. It displays justice and holiness and truth the most 
unbending, with grace and mercy the most abounding. With 
one breath it leads the soul to exclaim, “ How unsearchable are 
God’s judgments, and his ways past finding out! Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord ? or who hath been his counsellor ?” 
With the next it gives expression to the melting apostrophe, 
“Oh, the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; Oh, this es 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge, it fills earthen vessels with 
all the fulness of God!” This system, so much misrepresented, 
and so much misunderstood, is the only one which fills the 
human soul with the two opposite principles of fear and hope, 
and which, as counterbalancing forces, can alone keep that soul 
in the middle path of safety, alike removed from the Scylla of 
presumption and from the Charybdis of despondency. It is 
the power of Godhead working in us to will and to do, and it 
keeps us working out our own salvation with fear and with 
trembling. 

All other systems take their characteristic features by look- 
ing at the things of salvation from man’s point of view, and 
reducing them to the narrow measurement of man’s thoughts 
and man’s interests. 

Arianism and Socinianism sacrifice to the pride of human 
reason, by explaining away the special and mysterious doc- 
trines, as the trinity and the atonement. Pelagianism and 
Arminianism, and modern Morisonianism, again, pander to the 
pride of human will; and to exalt man’s will, would deny will 
to God, negativing the decrees of God, and nullifying the 
Spirit’s influence and special grace. 
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There is a kind of pathological divinity which a time of re- 
ligious revival awakens, and which is very apt to deal with the 
feelings and frames of man, so as hurtfully to hide the great 
things of God. The great object of the unskilful theologian, 
or rather unskilful practitioner, is at such a time to bring 
peace to the agitated and awakened mind. The producing of 
peace is the main point sought, and from a secondary end, 
which is its legitimate place, it is raised up into a primary end. 
This the soul seeks after with a morbid avidity. The great 
doctrines of the gospel are employed only as opiates and as 
mesmeric agencies, to soothe the soul. A morbid invalided 
spiritual life is the consequence. The spirit, instead of being 
roused to the contemplation of the glory of Godhead, as illus- 
trated in the salvation of man, and by beholding, as in a glass, 
this glory of God, is itself changed into the same image in 
ascending stages of glorious contemplation and gracious attain- 
ments, is, on the contrary, reduced to the unhealthy condition 
of minutely watching and registering the ebbings and the flow- 
ings of its own feelings, the rising and the falling of its own 
tranquillity. Thus the selfish enjoyment of the individual be- 
comes the chief end of the gospel ; and to keep this alive, all 
the doctrines and. exhibitions of the gospel are plied with a 
restless and untiring activity. 

We have thus indicated a few of those leading systems of 
divinity, and have seen that, with the exception of the one 
‘ Calvinistic or Pauline system, all the others subordinate the 
matters that concern God to those that affect man. But, out- 
side all systems there is a loose religious opinion which is re- 
gulated by no defined principles, whose shape, “if shape it may 
be called, that shape hath none,” you may see dimly outlined 
in the floating literature and in the novels of the day. It 
is the world’s religion which exults in “the absence of all 
precision.” Its characteristic fancy and wish is that God should 
always be on the side of the individual, while yet the individual 
may not be on God’s side, that God should hold in abeyance, 
or even reverse the leading principles of his moral and spiritual 
government to meet the case of every individual as it may turn 
up, that the greater should serve the less, that the Creator 
should serve the creature, that the rightful sovereign should 
stoop to the rebel, and that the established order and course of 
law should be suspended at the convenience of the criminal. 

It is in keeping with these views of the world that you find 
men and women represented by cach other, both in conversa- 
tion and in formal biographies, as attaining all excellence, as 
reaching the measure of perfection, without being in the least 
indebted to the recuperative power of the gospel. So far as 
such persons are concerned, there was no need of a Saviour at 
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all. Christ hath died in vain. Christ profiteth them nothing, 
because they do not seem to need his aid. Everything with 
them gets right as a matter of course. The agencies of the 
gospel, such as redemption, and regeneration, and continued 
grace, are in their case never called into requisition. Their 
virtue and their safety are not from above, they are from them- 
selves—earth-born and earthy. . 

In real life you find persons whose religion is of this type, 
appealing to God, but it is with the view of getting God’s help. 
It is that God may do them a service. God is made the ser- 
vant. He is to work so as to promote their honour or their 
advantage. God is to serve man, not man to serve God. In 
novels and romances you often see this more vividly illustrated. 
The hero or heroine, whose sentiments and character have no 
sympathy with God, is brought into trouble, when God is 
introduced as coming most markedly to their relief. God’s 
interposition is at the nick of time, and the power of God is 
ee quite at their service. “Folly is set in great dignity. 

have seen servants upon horses, and princes walking as 
servants upon the earth.” 

We might specify the Sabbath as a farther illustration of 
our subject. How many are there (and those, too, Christians by 
profession) who would advocate the claims of the Sabbath on 
the ground of the secular advantages which it brings to men, 
while they have no sympathy with the assertion which it 
makes of its divine authority, and of its demand that the whole 
day be given to God. They do not hallow it as the Lord’s 
day, claimed by him for spiritual service, and fenced about 
by the sacredness of a divine commandment. ‘They observe 
it, and plead for it on the far lower ground that it was made 
for man, and that it brings temporal blessings in its train. 

But, passing on from this, let us close these remarks by 
calling attention to the noble, the princely, the God-like art of 
government, for as such it is acknowledged by the spirit of 
revelation itself. Speaking of those who are invested with the 
powers of government, revelation addresses them, “I said, Ye 
are gods.” But here, too, we find a practical ignoring of God’s law 
and authority, asincompatible with the progress ard management 
of human affairs. ‘The poet Cowper’s saddening reflection is felt 
to be true: “It is ever the way of those who rule the earth, to 
leave out of their reckoning Him who rules the universe.” 

There are three ways of doing this. The king of Prussia 
illustrates one of them, when he takes the crown and puts it 
on his own head, and says, “I receive this crown from God.” 
Please, your majesty! when God bestows anything, he always 
has respect to the legitimate medium of communication. God 
himself is the source of all government, but the medium of 
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conveying the power of government is the people or nation 
who are to be governed. The source connects with the medium, 
and the medium conveys it to the possessor. But when, as in 
the case of the king of Prussia, the medium is overlooked and 
overstepped, we may be left to doubt the rightfulness of the 
transmission. The truth is, this Prussian monarchial device is 
nothing else but a transparent plan for consecrating absolutism, 
and enabling a man to reign by the freedom of his own 
sweet will, without regard to those constitutional checks and 
limitations which are necessary to all safe government. 

At the opposite extreme of this imposing act of Prussian 
assumption, we have the Bunkum orator addressing the un- 
washed mob as the sovereign people, the source of all authority. 
Here the medium is transmuted into the source. The strand 
is mistaken for the spring. The pipes, and dirty pipes the 
often are, which convey the water, are mistaken for the well- 
head—the fountain which boils up with its pure, and fresh, 
and life-giving waters. 

Of an higher grade than either of these two are the sup- 
porters of mixed constitutional government. A constitution 
which the growth of ages has matured and developed, is the 
idol of their imagination. This constitution, with its checks, 
and counter-checks, and practical anomalies, is their all in all. 
Somehow, nevertheless, this perfect piece of machinery occu- 
pies the whole foreground of vision, and shuts out from their 
sight the great moral Governor, and the unalterable principles 
of his rule. The constitution is wrought apart from the God 
of order and of truth, “ of whom is all power.” Crooked shifts 
and expediences thus come into play, rather than the principles 
of an upright statesmanship. Politics take the place of 
government. For the sake of a temporary triumph, and of a 
temporary possession of office, the great principles of the con- 
stitution, and even the'traditional policy of the party are over- 
borne and trodden in the dust. Such a scene is at present 
enacting before the eyes of the British nation. The conserva- 
tive party, the boasted guardians of protestantism, and the 
noisy defenders of the church, are leaguing themselves with 
the ultramontanism of Rome, both on the continent and 
in Britain, if so be they may thus influence a few elections, 
and secure coveted place and power to themselves. 

It is a melancholy survey which humanity thus presents, 
seeking to separate itself from deity. It is the wind blowing 
on the sea—one uncertain element affecting another—human 
passion contending with human interests—the wind blowing 
and the sea raging, without any reference to Him whose voice 
the winds and the waves obey. 

The great lesson has yet to be learned upon earth—then 
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shall ye know that Iam the Lord. It is a lesson taught by 
the Spirit often by the discipline of sorrow and of trial, and 
after much struggling, when the soul of the individual is made 
subject to Christ. It is a lesson which churches have yet to 
learn in its length and breadth, that having learned it them- 
selves, they may be the teachers of it to others. “So the 
house of Israel shall know that I am the Lord their God, from 
that day and forward,” (Ezek. xxxix. 22). Itis a lesson which 
nations have yet to acquire, and blessed are they who are the 
first to learn it. But it shall be taught before the time of the 
end. For the kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents ; the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. Yea, 
all kings shall fall down before him ; all nations shall serve 
him. Even on earth humanitarianism shall strike its flag 
before Jehovahism. 

The glorious manifestation of the truth shall be displayed 
before the eyes of the universe on that day—a day which 
knows no morrow, when God shall be all in all, and when the 
praises of a ransomed world shall be given to him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 





Art. VI.—The Pharisaism and Sadduceeism of Primitive 
and Modern Christianity. 


WHEN our Lord addressed to the twelvethe warning, “Take heed, 
and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees,” 
it is probable that he regarded them rather in their official than 
their personal relation to himself, rather as his apostles and 
ministers of his word than as ordinary disciples or followers ; 
for this warning was uttered on one of those occasions when 
he took them apart from the multitude, and when, as we can 
hardly doubt, he gave them special instructions to qualify them 
for their mission. And althougu the same admonition in re- 
spect to the Pharisees occurs m the commencement of a dis- 
course delivered in public, as recorded by St Luke (xii. 1), the 
evangelist expressly states that it was particularly directed to 
his disciples, that is, the apostles, as distinguished from the rest 
of the audience ; and it is also in close connection with precepts 
and encouragements immediately relating to the discharge of 
the duties of the apostolical ministry. 

Examination of the words themselves, as well as of the cir- 
cumstances in which they were spoken, is in favour of this view 
of their peculiar import. Our Lord bid his apostles beware of 
the “leaven” of the Pharisees and Sadducees. This is ex-. 
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plained by St Matthew to mean their “ doctrine,” that is, their 
teaching, the opinions which they maintained and the practices 
which they inculcated in matters of religion. The Pharisees 
and Sadducees differed widely from each other both as to 
epinions and practices ; but all the recognised instructors of 
the Jewish Church at that time belonged to one or the other 
of these two parties, or rather schools. Our Lord warns the 
apostles; as a new class of teachers, against any connection or 
affinity with either. The figure employed conveys such a warn- 
ing in a very emphatic and significant manner. Not only were 
his apostles not to adopt the teaching of either the Pharisees 
or the Sadducees, but they were to regard it as a “ leaven,” to 
beware of it and to avoid it as contaminating and infectious. 
The truth committed to them would be corrupted, and the 
whole character of the religion taught by them changed, by the 
introduction and intermixture of Pharisaic or Sadduceean error. 

The history of the church in its earliest and latest age proves 
the necessity of the warning, and testifies to the divine pres- 
cience of him who uttered it. Christianity did suffer corrup- 
tion from Pharisaism and Sadduceeism even in apostolic times, 
and the effects of their evil leaven are evident in its deteriora- 
tion and debasement, throughout a large portion of the visible 
church, in the present day. 

Before entering upon the question of the existence and pre- 
valence of these two systems under the gospel at either period, 
it will be necessary for us to contemplate them as presented to 
us in the evangelic record, and in the aspect in which they 
were actually viewed by our Lord himself; and his apostles, 
during the season of his ministry. Their characteristics are 
strongly marked by the denunciations which he pronounced 
against them. These, as has been often noted, are most abun- 
dant and most severe in the case of the Pharisees. Those tenets 
and practices of the Pharisees which were condemned, or cen- 
sured, by our Lord require therefore our primary consideration. 

In the first place, the term “ doctrine,” or “ teaching,” imme- 
diately reminds us of the fundamental error in relation to the 
ground and method of religious instruction for which the Phari- 
sees were so often rebuked by the great Master. They taught 
by tradition. The “ traditions of the elders” were regarded by 
them as authoritative interpretations of the divine law and 
word. Precepts of a moral and ceremonial nature, existing 
only in a traditional form, were in their estimation of equal 
sanctity and obligation with those expressly inculcated in holy 
writ. The result was that in their teaching tradition was sub- 
stituted for Scripture, and became virtually the paramount, or 
even sole authority. Thus they nullified and contradicted the 
infallible record of God’s will; and, as a consequence, their re- 
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ligion and worship itself became in God’s sight a nullity and a 
lie. Because they had “ made the commandment of God of none 
effect.” by their tradition, therefore God said of them, “In vain 
do they worship me, teaching {ur doctrines the commandments 
of men.” . 

The traditionary code was a systematic violation of the solemn 
injunction delivered to Israel tnrough their great lawgiver, “ Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither 
shall ye diminish ought from it.” This code relaxed greatly 
the obligations of the moral law, evading or even. dispensing 
with some of its strictest enactments, and reducing all neces- 
sary obedience to the outward act, while at the same time it 
unduly exalted the importance of the ceremonies enjoined in 
the ritual law, and added largely to their number. Hence the 
traditionist was led to believe and to teach that a partial and 
qualified observance of the moral precepts would suffice for his 
justification before God, and that by a minute attention to the 
details of positive ordinances, and a multiplication of cere- 
monial performances beyond the actual requirements of his 
code, he might attain to a high degree of sanctity, and establish 
for himself a claim of merit. Thus self-righteousness became 
a distinguishing feature of the Pharisees. They “ justified them- 
selves,” they were “ the righteous who needed not repentance,” 
the righteous as opposed to the rest of men, who were “ sinners.” 
They “trusted in themselves that they were righteous, aud 
despised others.” 

Connected with the formalism which was the basis of their 
self-righteousness was a severe asceticism, which elevated it 
into spiritual pride. Their fasts, both ritual and self-imposed, 
were frequent and long-continued, and they practised numerous 
austerities of other kinds. Traces of these are found in the 
New Testament. A large portion of the early Talmudical 
writings is devoted to the exposition of their rules and methods 
of self-mortification. 

The Pharisees were very sternly reproved by our Lord for 
ostentation and parade in religion. ‘They performed in public 
those religious duties the very nature of which, rightly under- 
stood, required retirement or secrecy. They loved to pray 
standing in the synagogues, or at the corners of the streets. 
They sounded a trumpet before them when they gave alms. 
Christ enjoined upon his disciples an opposite course of conduct 
both in prayer and almsgiving. , 

Another subject of our Lord’s censure in relation to their* 
devotional practices was the excessive length of their prayers. 
We must understand him to be speaking of their habitual, daily 
prayers, those in offering which they were seen of men ; for he 
charges them with making them long “for a pretenc,” or show. | 
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Probably they were the prayers of their public services. Jesus 
did not mean to condemn protracted supplication in private, or 
on extraordinary occasions, since he himself gave the example 
of spending the whole night in prayer to God. What he 
chiefly intended to rebuke was, doubtless, the assimilation of 
the prayers of the Pharisees to those of the heathen in the use 
of “vain repetitions,” and in the adoption of the gross error of 
thinking that they should be “heard for their much speaking.” 

The Pharisees attached great importance to dress, and to 
badges borne on the person, as indicative of religious distinc- 
tion. They “made broad their phylacteries, and enlarged the 
borders (or fringes) of their garments,” perverting in both in- 
stances the divine word : in the first, insisting upon the literal 
interpretation of a command which was clearly to be understood 
figuratively and spiritually ; and in the second, availing them- 
selves of a ceremonial precept to establish their doctrine of 
supererogatory and meritorious obedience. Both practices were 
also an exemplification of the manner in which they exaggerated 
and parodied the symbolism which was really characteristic of 
the dispensation under which they were placed. 

Akin to their regard for ritual and emblematical costume, 
was the veneration in which they held buildings esteemed 
sacred, their zeal for their decoration, and their practice, pro- 
bably their invention, of commemorative ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. They “built the tombs of the prophets, and garnished 
the sepulchres of the righteous.” This custom arose out of 
their affected reverence for the saints and martyrs of former 
days. They took to themselves credit and merit for labours 
and expense incurred in their honour, while they cherished the 
very spirit of superstition, and hostility to the truth, which had 
animated their persecutors. 

“The Scribes and the Pharisees,” said our Lord, “sit in 
Moses’ seat.” In these words he acknowledged their possession 
of a legitimate authority. They were the recognised and off- 
cially accredited teachers of the people, and ministers of the 
word. But, at the same time that he so designated them, he 
charged them with an undue exaltation of their order and 
office. They “loved greetings in the markets, and to be called 
of men Rabbi and Father ;” that is, they encouraged the ten- 
dency of the masses, always observable iu times of ignorance 
and superstition, to pay homage to spiritual authorities, They 
“loved the uppermost places at feasts, and the chief seats in 
the synagogues ;” in other words, they manifested a desire to 
assert a precedence for the ministerial or ecclesiastical above 
every other order in society. 

Although there is great doubt as to the correctness of the 
signification usually assigned to their party name—Pharisecs, 
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viz., Separatists, as if indicative of their assumption of spiritual 
distinction and superiority, yet it is certain that they held in 
contempt and aversion all who were not of their community or 
school, Hence their language concerning the Jewish populace, 
“This people who knoweth not the law are cursed.” Hence, 
too, their evident disposition to regard the Galileans as an in- 
ferior class of religionists, and their extreme abhorrence of the 
Samaritans, and refusal to admit them to ordinary social inter- 
course. Exclusiveness and intolerance were very decided and 
distinguishing features of their character. 

But, notwithstanding the exhibition of a temper so unami- 
able and repulsive, they enjoyed great popularity. It is possible 
that their very harshness and severity may have contributed 
to this effect by enhancing the general estimation of their 
sanctity. Their credit and favour with the people were, how- 
ever, more probably due to the doctrine which they taught re- 
specting the spiritual prerogatives of the Jewish race as the 
lineal descendants of Abraham. They held that all Israelites, 
in virtue of their birth in the sacred family of the great patri- 
arch, were the objects of the divine favour, inheritors of the 
promises and blessings of the covenant, both temporal and 
spiritual, indefeasibly and eternally. And the claim arising 
from birth was ratified by the seal of circumcision, which, com- 
pleting their title to a beneficial interest in Moses as well as 
Abraham, made assurance doubly sure. It was in stern and 
vehement refutation of this doctrine that the Baptist denounced 
the Pharisees and the multitude, though the actual children of 
Abraham, as a “ generation of vipers,” bade them abandon all 
hopes of salvation founded on their genealogy, and even seemed 
to question the possibility of their escape from the wrath to 
come. Thus early in the preaching of the gospel were men 
taught the falsehood and the danger of the system which re- 
presented their spiritual relation to God, and the possession of 
his grace, as dependent upon a succession and a ceremony. 

The moral teaching of the Pharisees, though professedly 
founded upon the law of God, was confused and debased by a 
subtle casuistry. A remarkable example of this is found in 
the distinctions which they drew between different kinds of 
oaths, according to which some were entirely destitute of valid- 
ity, imposing no obligation upon the conscience of the swearer. 
The principle of these distinctions is not very intelligible. But 
that which absolved a man from guilt in breaking his word 
could not differ much from the principle of mental reservation. 
Again, the question, “ Which is the great commandment in the 
law?” addressed by one of them to our Lord, indicates that 
not only was the scale of merit in keeping the commandments, 
but the scale of guilt in transgressing them, a subject of dis- 
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cussion among their chief rabbis, and gives countenance to the 
opinion that they were the inventors of the pernicious distinc- 
tion between mortal and venial sins. 

According to St Luke, on the occasion on which our Lord 
cautioned his disciples against “the leaven of the Pharisees,” 
naming them alone, he explained that by their leaven he meant 
“hypocrisy.” His words were, “Beware ye of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” And “hypocrites” is the 
appellation by which he constantly stigmatises them in his re- 
bukes. But, from the topics of the discourse which followed 
that caution, and from the subjects of the rebukes thus pre- 
faced, we gather that the signification of the term “ hypocrisy,” 
as applied to them, is not to be limited to false pretences of 
goodness, or the masking of moral turpitude by an appearance 
of devotion. Many of the Pharisees were doubtless chargeable 
with hypocrisy in this its usual sense. But the word must be 
understood as strictly applicable to their doctrine, that is, their 
teaching and peculiar practices. “The leaven of the Pharisees,” 
said our Lord, “is hypocrisy.” His evangelist, Matthew, tells 
us that by the leaven of the Pharisees he meant their “ doc- 
trine.” Therefore “the doctrine” of the Pharisees was hypocrisy. 

The word accurately describes their system. It was essen- 
tially a religion of externals; all outward show, a hollow sem- 
blance, without the substance or reality of moral and spiritual 
truth. It was a series of delusions practised upon the con- 
sciences of men, and of frauds practised upon the law and word 
of God. Undoubtedly, many of the Pharisees were unconscious 
of the character of their religion, and were self-deceived : like 
St Paul, when one of them, they verily thought with themselves 
that they were maintaining the truth of God, while they were 
exceedingly zealous for the traditions of their fathers. But this 
was no excuse for them when the errors of their hearts, and 
lives, and teaching were fully exposed, and denounced in the 
plainest terms, by the lips of him who spake as never man 
spake, and with an authority which they could not gainsay nor 
resist. “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin,” said our Lord to his apostles, “ but now they have 
no cloke for their sin.” “If ye were blind,” he said to them- 
selves, “ye should not have sin; but now ye say, We see; 
therefore your sin remaineth.” Solemn words, testifying the 
insidious nature of their principles, and their power to corrupt 
the conscience and the judgment, strongly enforcing the warn- 
ing addressed by him to his apostles, and to the church through 
them, “Take heed, and beware of the leaven—the doctrine— 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 

The writings of the New Testament do not supply such 
copious materials for the illustration of the opinions and teach- 
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ing of the Sadducees as those which we have by no means ex- 
hausted in giving an account of the doctrine of the Pharisees, 
Probably the reason of this may lie in the nature of their errors, 
which were those of defect and subtraction, as the errors of the 
Pharisees were of excess and addition. It is certain also that 
they were not so zealous as the Pharisees in promulgating their 
creed, were a far less numerous party, and found but little 
acceptance, and consequently did little mischief, among the 
people. The heretical tenets by which they were distinguished, 
according to the explicit testimony ofthe gospels, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, were—disbelief in the resurrection of the dead, 
and the denial of the existence of angels and spirits, that is, of 
any spiritual beings except God and men. But we have suf- 
ficient proof that the Sadducees of our Lord’s time renounced 
belief not only in the resurrection of the body, but in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and in the immortality of the 
soul. It has been asserted that they disallowed the divine 
authority of all the Scriptures of the Old Testament, except the 
Pentateuch. But this statement is unsupported by any direct 
external evidence ; nor has it any foundation in their known 
opinions. Their unbelief in the existence of angelic beings was 
as contradictory to the facts recorded in the books of Moses as 
to any other portion of Old Testament Scripture, yet they cer- 
tainly admitted the inspiration of those books, since our Lord 
argued out of them with Sadducees in favour of the resurrec- 
tion. We may, however, discover in this article of their no- 
creed—the denial that there is any angel or spirit—connected 
with their acceptance of the Pentateuch as inspired, the nature 
of their scepticism with regard to the written word. They 
must have claimed the liberty of setting aside the historic reality 
of the supernatural occurrences recorded in Scripture, and 
therefore of attaching what degree of credibility they pleased to 
any of its narrations, They may have resolved the facts stated 
in the Old Testament histories into allegories, or, as is more 
probable, they may have considered them as myths or fables, 
the divine truth of which lay in their moral significance ; but 
it is quite impossible that they could have acknowledged them 
according to their literal and popular acceptation, and in their 
professed historical character. 

Their rejection of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, and their refusal to believe in the existence of purely 
spiritual beings, indicate their adoption of the principles, if not 
of the system, of a so-called philosophy which had been lon 
established in the Greek and Roman world of science an 
literature, and which in later times has become prevalent 
under the titles of materialism and —— It is that 
philosophy, the votaries of which will believe nothing but 
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what is attested by the evidence of the senses, or by the human 
experience of which they have personal cognizance or direct 
information. And since those senses and that experience attest, 
as they conceive, the existence of no being that is not material 
or organic, and of no action which may not be accounted for 
as the result of a material organization, they cannot believe in 
a life of man which is independent of the functions of his body, 
or any life at all which is independent of a corporeal structure. 
The Sadducees, however, did not adopt, perhaps did not per- 
ceive, the final and inevitable inference from their principles. 
They were illogical enough to profess a belief in one essentially 
immaterial and invisible Being. 

The accounts given of the origin of the Sadducean school are 
uncertain and conflicting. But they agree in intimating that 
its system of doctrine was gradually developed, and that the 
earliest of its heresies was the disbelief of a future state of re- 
tribution. This opinion was possible to those who accepted the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul; it was, of course, ne- 
cessarily held by those who rejected that doctrine. Hence the 
Sadducees had always been partially, and were in their latest 
phase absolutely, Secularists. Man’s good and evil were limited 
to this world. Each individual had but to satisfy himself of 
what was good, and what was evil; and then it would be his 
interest, by all available means, to pursue the one and avoid 
the other. Those who had persuaded themselves that virtue 
was the chief good, and vice the chief evil in human life, were 
strict and rigid moralists, at least in theory, and correspond to 
the higher order of Epicurean philosophers. Those, on the other 
hand, to whom it appeared that pleasure was the only real 
good, and pain and suffering the only real evil, were as licen- 
tious in conduct as they were latitudinarian in principle. They 
resembled the professors of the later and popular form of Epi- 
cureanism, and were probably identical with the Herodians of 
the New Testament. The confusion which would arise from 
such different estimates of the main object of life was perhaps 
partially rectified by a kind of compromise, by which it was 
agreed that the practical standard of good and evil should be 
the wellbeing of society. This appears from the fact stated by 
Josephus, that the Sadducees, as a body, were very severe in 
the administration of justice. One class would consider it due 
to the claims of truth to punish those who were perverse enough 
to mistake moral evil for good. And the other would perceive 
that neither would society hold together nor could their own 
principles be possibly acted upon, if every man was at liberty to 
pursue his own good by inflicting evil upon his neighbour. Both 
would represent it as a vindication of their system, when 
charged with removing all restriction on human conduct by the 
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denial of retribution in a future state, that they recognised, and 
were for maintaining very strictly, the law of retribution in the 
present. 

In entire accordance with these opinions is the tenet attri- 
buted to the Sadducees by Josephus, that man is in his actions 
and character entirely free from all direct regulation or control of - 
Deity ; that what he does, and what he is, are due to his own 
choice and determination alone. Nor could they believe that 
God, by a particular providence, superintended all human 
affairs. We recognise here again the doctrine of the Epicureans, 
who represented the gods, in whose existence they professed to 
believe, as far removed from men, exercising no alien upon 
the destinies of individuals or of society, taking no part in the 
moral or physical administration of the world. This phase of 
Sadduceeism is not distinctly alluded to in the gospels ; but it is 
very possible that our Lord had in view their repudiation of the 
doctrine of a particular providence when he so strongly affirmed 
it by declaring that “the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered ;” and that he intended to meet their denial of God’s 
continuous action in the management of all things by the 
assertion, that “ not a sparrow falls to the ground without our 
heavenly Father.” 

We now pass from the consideration of the doctrines and 
systems of the Pharisees and Sadducees as they existed in the 
Jewish Church during our Lord’s ministry, and as they are 
exhibited in the historical portions of the New Testament, to 
the inquiry into their immediately subsequent manifestations ; 
their contact, collision, or connection with Christianity during 
the ministry of the apostles. 

The warning addressed to the apostles, “ Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees,” certainly indicates, as has been 
already observed, that the danger to be apprehended from their 
doctrine was the danger of infection and contamination. It 
was equivalent to a caution not to admit in any degree the 
intermixture of such doctrine with their own. 

Judaism, it is universally admitted, was the source of the 
earliest corruption of Christianity, It was natural, and almost 
necessary, that this should be the case. All the converts to 
Christianity, for several years after its institution, were, but 
with few exceptions, Jews, or professors, in one form or an- 
other, of the Jewish religion. Very early “a great company 
of the priests became obedient to the faith.” And these were 
not only ministers of the Mosaic ordinances, but teachers of 
traditionary Judaism. When the gospel was preached among 
the Gentiles, still, everywhere, the Jews who believed formed 
the nucleus, and in many places must have been for a long 
time the majority, of the Christian community. And their 
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previous possession and knowledge of the only existing Scrip- 
tures, together with their position in relation to the divine 
covenants, could not fail to secure their precedence in all 
things, and to invest their opinion with the character of autho- 
rity. We cannot be surprised, therefore, that this large and 
important portion of the constituency of the early Church, 
should retain an attachment to that system of religion in 
which they had been brought up, and influence extensively 
their fellow believers among the Gentiles in the adoption of 
its principles. 

But if we may reasonably expect to find Judaism inter- 
mingled with the Christianity of the apostolic age, we must 
also acknowledge the probability of its exhibiting itself, in 
this connection, under the forms of Pharisaism and Saddu- 
ceeism. And, as the party of the Pharisees was by far more 
numerous and popular and zealous than that of the Sadducees, 
the Pharisaic doctrine, in its Christian modification, was likely 
to become more widely diffused threughout the Church than 
its opposite, and to possess a stronger hold on the minds of 
its professors and disciples. Such anticipations are substan- 
tiated by the facts which disclose themselves to our notice on a 
careful examination of the Pauline epistles. We find clear 
evidence of the presence of both Pharisaism and Sadduceeism 
in the Christian Church, as Jewish importations, and existing, 
as they did in the Jewish Church, not as separate sects with 
independent organizations, but as opposite schools, charac- 
terised respectively by superstition and scepticism, And, of 
the two forms of error, the Pharisaic was the more sedulously 
promulgated, and the more widely prevalent. 

Our first example in proof of these statements is the his- 
tory of the churches in Galatia, as presented in the epistle 
addressed to them by their evangelist and apostle, St Paul. 
It will be readily conceded that the false system of doctrine 
which it was the object of that epistle to counteract and 
denounce, was Judaism. But it was also, undeniably, the 
Judaism of the Pharisees. The principal tenet inculcated by 
the heretical teachers who had visited Galatia was the right- 
eousness of human merit, justification by the deeds of the 
law, a tenet which we immediately recognise as eminently 
characteristic of the Pharisaism of the gospels. It had met 
with acceptance among the Galatian Christians, had, in fact, 
been adopted by them as a primary article of faith, and is the 
error which St Paul designates “ another gospel which is not 
another,” and to oppose which he employs the full force of 
his inspired reasoning and his apostolical authority. Con- 
nected with this doctrine was the requirement that the Gen- 
tile Christians should submit to the rite of circumcision, as 
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essential to their attainment of acceptance in the sight of God, 
and a share in the blessings of his covenant ;—a demand iden- 
tifying these Judaisers with the party which, some time before, 
on occasion of the report made to the Church in Jerusalem of 
the conversion of Gentiles, insisted that it was “ needful to cir- 
cumcise them, and to command them to keep the law of 
Moses.” This party, it is expressly stated, consisted of “ cer- 
tain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed.” 

It is evident, from various intimations which occur‘in the 
epistle to the Galatian churches, that their perverters had 
advanced a claim of permanent spiritual superiority over all 
Gentile believers in favour of the natural descendants of the 
patriarchs. They alone, they asserted, enjoyed as a birthright 
the titles of Abraham’s seed, heirs of promise, children of God. 
This principle of the possession of peculiar grace in virtue of a 
lineal succession marks them as of the same class with those 
Pharisees and Sadducees whom the Baptist rebuked for main- 
taining it, and with those professed believers in Christ from - 
among the Pharisees of his time who boasted to him that they 
were “ Abraham’s seed,” and “were never in bondage to any 
man,” and that “God was their Father.” It is worthy of 
remark that as our Lord disallowed every one of their claims, 
and pronounced them to be the children of the devil, so St 
Paul reverses the relative position of Jews and Christians with 
regard to the Abrahamic covenant, affirms the spiritual bond- 
age of the Jews, and threatens the Judaising faction with that 
“cutting off,” which he elsewhere terms “ delivery to Satan.” 

One of the most conspicuous characteristics of the Pharisees, 
was the exaggerated estimation in which they held the cere- 
monial ordinances of the Mosaic law, arising, no doubt, from a 
belief in their justifying efficacy. Among these, they attached 
the greatest importance to sacred seasons. They were very 
careful to ascertain the exact time of their commencement and 
termination, and to determine the nature of their observance. 
The stringent regulations which they had enacted on these 
points were some of the heaviest burdens, and the most galling 
bonds, with which they oppressed the consciences of the Jewish 
people. It can hardly admit of a doubt, that the introduction 
among the Galatian Christians of a calendar, formed on the prin- 
ciple of the Mosaic, was due to the influence of PharisaicJ udaism. 
This was considered by St Paul one of the most flagrant per- 
versions of their Christianity. He. directs against it, perhaps, 
the severest rebukes to be found in his epistle. “How turn ye 
again,” he indignantly asks, “to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye ob- 
serve times, and months, and days, and years: 1 am afraid of 
you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” 
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We discover also, in the apostle’s descriptions of the Jewish 
party which had marred the work of God among the Galatians, 
the exclusiveness, bigotry, and intolerance which are unmis- 
takeable features of Pharisaism. Those persons were unques- 
tionably members of this party, who, as he relates in the 
second chapter of his epistle, having come from the church of 
Jerusalem to the church of Antioch, on a mission evidently of 
a factionary character, so far intimidated even the Apostle 
Peter, that whereas, before their arrival, he had held social 
intercourse with Gentile believers on terms of equality, after 
their coming he withdrew and separated himself, “fearing 
them of the circumcision.” On that occasion, a complete sever- 
ance appears to have been made for a time between the Jewish 
and Gentile portions of the church. “The other Jews,” says 
St Paul, “dissembled likewise with Peter, insomuch that 
Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimulation” (r7 
imoxgiow). Here was an instance of the leaven of the Pharisees 

“acting even upon apostles, and exhibiting itself morally, as well 
as doctrinally, under its leading characteristic of hypocrisy. 
When union was restored, and the erring apostle reclaimed to a 
sense of his duty by the remonstrance which St Paul addressed 
to him, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, Peter can 
hardly fail to have remembered, as on another memorable occa- 
sion, the warning words of his Master, and to have resolved 
that henceforth he would “beware of the leaven of the Pha- 
risees,” in his own doctrine and practice, and guard the church 
against it in the teaching of others. He gave a signal proof 
of his complete recovery from his temporary seduction into 
Pharisaism, by his subsequent assertion of the rights of Gentile 
believers in the council of Jerusalem. The spirit of exclusive- 
ness with which the presence of the Jerusalem Jews had, for a 
short season, infected the church at Antioch, manifested itself 
actively in the proceedings of the Judaisers in Galatia. “They 
zealously affect you,” says St Paul to the Gentile constituency 
of that church, “ but not well,” that is, dishonourably ; “ yea, 
they would exclude you, that ye might affect them.” He 
means, that they were prepared to deny, perbaps had already 
denied, the church membership of all who would not conform 
to the Mosaic ritual, shutting them out from church com- 
munion, as well as social intercourse, in order to intimidate 
them into compliance with their requirements. Thus we per- 
ceive a striking affinity between these troublers of the church 
and the adversaries of whom the Lord had given his disciples 
warning, who should “ separate them from their company,” and 
“cast out their names as evil,” and exclude them from worship 
and the sanctuary. Who can doubt that these had been 
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Pharisees in their former state of unbelieving Judaism, and 
that they were essentially Pharisees still ¢ 

From the two passages of the epistle just considered, it ap- 
pears, further, that the members, or at least the leaders, of the 
faction which was endeavouring to enforce the observance of 
the Mosaic ordinances upon Gentile Christians, assumed a high 
authority, and were anxious to secure its recognition. It was 
this assumption to which Peter appeared to succumb at 
Antioch, when he separated himself from the Gentile brethren, 
“ fearing them of the circumcision,” and which Paul resisted 
at Jerusalem, when he would not allow Titus to be “ compelled 
to be circumcised,” and resolved not to “give place by subjec- 
tion, no not for an hour,” to the false brethren who had arro- 
gantly demanded this surrender of gospel truth and liberty 
(Gal. ii. 3-5). And the assertion of the apostle, “they would 
exclude you that ye might affect them,” shews that the object 
of the threat of exclusion was to induce the Galatian Christians 
to pay court to them, and honour them, as possessors of high 
privileges, and sole teachers of the truth. Other intimations 
occur of their eagerness to secure the applause and submission 
of men, and of their self-exaltation as the official representa- 
tives of orthodoxy. It was from a desire “to make a fair 
show in the flesh,” that they, or those under their influence, 
tried to constrain the Galatians as a church to adopt the rite 
of circumcision ; they “ desired to have them circumcised that 
they might glory in their flesh.” And the apostle, doubtless, 
had them in view, when he wrote the admonition, “let us not 
be desirous of vain glory” (Gal. v. 26), that is, “ boastful of 
vain distinctions,” and when he uttered the severe though 
simple sarcasm, “If a man think himself to be something 
when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself” (Gal. vi. 3). Are 
not these the same in character with the Pharisees who loved 
salutations in the market-place, walked in long robes, took the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and delighted in being called of 
men Rabbi and Father ? 

It is to be remarked, that in a portion of the epistle which 
most distinctly indicates the Pharisaism of the Jewish disturbers 
of the Galatian church, and which contains most energetic 
remonstrances against it, the apostle employs, in a proverbial 
form, the very same figure which occurs in the caution against 
the Pharisees addressed to the disciples by our Lord. “A 
little leaven,’ says St Paul, “leaveneth the whole lump.” 
The coincidence, if not an intentional and significant allusion 
to a well-known designation of Pharisaic doctrine, can only be 
accounted for by the similarity, in character and operation, of 
whatever doctrine is thus represented, to that which the Lord 
himself had already «lenounced under the same emblem. If 
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the Christians of Galatia were in possession of Christ’s teach- 
ing, as we have it recorded in the gospels, they were not less 
likely than ourselves to be reminded, by these words, of the 
admonition, “ beware of the leaven of the Pharisees,” nor less 
likely to infer from them that the apostle connected, in his own 
mind, the system of their new teachers with that against which 
the church had been prophetically warned by its divine Master. 

At a later period in the ministry of St Paul, and in two 
churches unconnected with the church of the Galatians, or with 
each other, we find indubitable proofs of the existence and the 
activity of the Pharisaic element of Judaism. The teachers 
at Ephesus, to control and counteract whom the apostle placed 
Timothy in charge of that church when he departed into Mace- 
donia, were unquestionably Judaisers. He describes them as 
“desiring to be teachers of the law,” though “ understanding 
neither what they say nor whereof they affirm.” But the spe- 
cial warning which Timothy had to address to them was directed 
against “giving heed to fables and endless genealogies.” 
And he himself receives a caution, intimating the infectious 
character of the system which he was to oppose, when he is 
charged to “refuse’—excuse himself from hearing (ragasrtsodas) 
—‘ profane and old wives fables.” These anile legends are 
closely in affinity with the “traditions of the elders,” of which 
the Pharisees in our Lord’s time were the zealous conservators 
and propagators, and examples of which abound in the Tal- 
muds. As Christ charged the Pharisees with having “ made 
the word of God of none effect” through their tradition, so his 
apostle connects the error of giving heed to fables with the 
teaching of “another doctrine,” one different from that which 
was “according to godliness.” As he reproached the Pharisees 
with “omitting the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and truth,” while they adhered to their own traditions, 
so St Paul describes the would-be teachers of the law, and pro- 
moters of mythical theology, as “swerving from,’—missing, fail- 
ing to apprehend and inculcate—love, purity, and faith, which 
are the ultimate object and scope of the gospel commandment. 
In the epistle to Titus, the apostle represents the “ gainsayers,” 
the “unruly and vain talkers and deceivers,” who infested the 
Cretan church, as especially belonging to “the circumcision,” 
and explicitly denounces their false teaching as “ Jewish 
fables and commandments.” These were, most certainly, tra- 
ditions, and interpretations, and additions to the ceremonial 
law, the work of Pharisaic rabbinism. And let it be noticed, 
that such teachers, like their brethren in the Ephesian church, 
are considered as opponents, “ gainsayers,” although professing 
Christianity ; their “fables and commandments” are those “ of 
men who turn away from the truth.” Thus they are again 
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identified with the Pharisees and Scribes, who were rebuked by 
our Lord for rejecting the commandment of God that they 
might keep their own tradition, and to whom he applied the 
declaration which God made to their fathers, “This people 
honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far from me. 
Howbeit in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” 

The very words last quoted are employed by St Paul, in the 
epistle to the Colossians, to express the traditionary character 
of the mingled Jewish and philosophic system which some 
had attempted to impose upon the church at Colosse. “ Why,” 
he asks, “ are ye subject to ordinances, after the commandments 
and doctrines of men?” ‘This coincidence with the teaching 
of his Master, in the actual terms of rebuke, is striking and 
instructive. It certainly indicates that he was dealing with 
the same class of opponents. And if we look more closely into 
the passage, we shall discover that its cautions and denuncia- 
tions are levelled against opinions and practices which the 
gospels represent as distinctly Pharisaical. The apostle thus 
exhorts the Colossian believers to maintain their Christian 
liberty : “ Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days.” Here are presented the same subjects which supplied 
the material of the repeated accusations of the Pharisees 
against our Lord’s disciples, the grounds on which they at- 
tempted to bring them into bondage. Soon after, we are 
reminded of the rigid stringency of ceremonial observance on 
which they valued themselves, and which they imposed as a 
burden upon others, by the introduction of the formula or 
summary of their code, “Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
And their spirit of censoriousness, and their readiness to con- 
demn, are implied in the admonitions, “ Let no man judge 
you,” “Jet no man beguile you of your reward,”—pass an unjust 
decision against you (xaraPgaSeverw). Finally, the austerities 
and self-mortifications of the Pharisees, those affectations of 
extreme humility, which were in reality exhibitions of extreme 
spiritual pride, are perfectly delineated in their nature, charac- 
ter, and effects, by the apostle’s concluding representation of 
the asceticism practised by the false brethren at Colossa, 
“ Which things have indeed a shew of will-worship and humility, 
and neglecting of the body, not in any honour to the satisfying 
of the flesh.” No doubt can remain in our minds as to the 
true designation of these heretics, and of their doctrine. They 
were undeniably members of the Jewish party or faction in the 
church. They were traditionists. They were ritualists. They 
were ascetics. What else could they be than Pharisees? And 
what was their doctrine but that leaven of Pharisaism against 
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which the great Prophet and Teacher bad warned his disciples 
and his church. 

It has been observed that, of the two great perversions of 
the religion of Moses and the prophets, Pharisaism and Saddu- 
ceeism, the former, as the more popular, and the more zeal- 
ously propagated, was likely to diffuse its infection more widely 
than the latter among the Jewish professors of the religion of 
Christ and his apostles. Accordingly, as we have shewn, in no 
Jess than four eminent Christian churches this phase of Juda- 
ism is plainly discernible as a phase of Christianity, discernible 
by the light thrown upon it for its detection, exposure, and 
condemnation. And throughout the apostolical writings indi- 
cations may be found of the existence of Pharisaic doctrine, 
and of the Pharisaic spirit, in more or less prominent forms. 
The expectation that Sadduceeism also, or sceptical Judaism, 
would manifest itself in the Christian Church, as a leaven of 
error imported into it by a section of its Jewish members, is 
fully justified by facts disclosed to us in the epistolary records 
of the New Testament. And the representations given in the 
gospels, and the Acts, of the comparatively small extent, and 
peculiar and limited sphere of its influence in the Jewish Church, 
are in a remarkable manner confirmed by the phenomena of 
its reappearance in the Christian Church, as exhibited in the 
epistles. The sect of the Sadducees in Judea was inconsiderable 
for number, but it comprised persons of the highest rank in 
society, and in the priesthood. The prevalence of Christian 
Sadduceeism is discoverable in only one of the churches to 
which St Paul wrote his extant letters, but in a church which 
is distinguished above almost every other for its high position, 
both social and ecclesiastical, for its religious advantages and 
responsibilities, and the profusion and excellence of the spi- 
ritual endowments of its ministers. This was the Church of 
Corinth. 

It is clear, from various intimations which occur in the two 
epistles to the Corinthians, that the evils which St Paul wrote 
to reprove and correct, were principally due to the growth of a 
Judaising faction, the origin of which was the visit of certain 
teachers of the Jewish race, but bearing the title and charac- 
ter of Christian ministers, probably soon after the departure of 
Apollos, who had succeeded St Paul in the administration of 
the church. These are the persons of whom the apostle speaks 
in the second epistle (xi. 22, 23), when he asks, “ Are they 
Hebrews, . . . . Israelites, . . . . the seed of Abraham, .... 
ministers of Christ?” Their attempts to re-establish the legal 
dispensation are counteracted in the contrast which he draws 
between “the letter” and “the spirit,” “the ministration of 
condemnation,” and “the ministration of righteousness,” in 
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the third chapter of the same epistle. They had evidently 
assumed a superiority over the Gentile Christians, and had to 
some extent succeeded in getting it recognised bythem. “Ye 
suffer,” says the apostle, “if a man bring you into bondage, if 
a man exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face” (xi. 20). 
The offensive conduct here described is similar to that of the 
Judaisers in Galatia, alluded to in language before commented 
upon, “ They would exclude you,” #.e., shut you out from church 
communion, assume the right of inflicting ecclesiastical punish- 
ment upon you, “that ye might affect them,” 7.¢., pay court to 
them as spiritual superiors and authorities, The doctrinal 
errors, however, which had sprung up among the Corinthians, 
and which we cannot but attribute to the agency of those upon 
whom the apostle charges the general disturbance of the peace 
and faith of the church, were of a very different character from 
the heresies promulgated by the Jewish party in Galatia. The 
false teaching, or at least that which most prevailed at Corinth, 
was not on the subject of justification, but on the subject of 
the resurrection. Some among them affirmed that there was 
“no resurrection of the dead.” And it was against the denial 
of this prime article of the faith that the apostle directed the 
energetic reasonings and testimony of the concluding portion 
of his first epistle. But if the heresy of denying the resurrec- 
tion of the dead was imported into the Corinthian Church by 
a Jewish party, there can be little doubt but that party was 
composed of persons who had been originally of the sect of the 
Sadducees. Tt is difficult, indeed, to understand how any, in 
the first age of the gospel, after having acknowledged them- 
selves converts to the Christian faith through the testimony 
of the apostles, and while maintaining the profession of belief 
which they had made in their baptism, could reject or renounce 
the hope of the resurrection of the dead. But the difficulty is 
diminished when we discover that the promulgators of this ex- 
traordinary scepticism were Jews, and Jews actually engaged 
in endeavouring to effect a reconstruction of Christianity upon 
the basis of previously existing Judaism. We remember that 
there was a system of Judaism the notorious characteristic of 
which was the denial of the resurrection, and we conclude that 
these Jews had been professors of that system, and had re- 
tained, or relapsed into, their former special heterodoxy. As 
we account for the ethnical forms of Gnosticism by the Pla- 
tonic and other theories held by the early Gnostic teachers be- 
fore their conversion to Christianity, so may we most reasonably 
attribute the first appearance of heresy on the subject of the 
resurrection among Jews and Judaisers, calling themselves 
Christians, to the fact of their previous maintenance of such 
heresy under the name of Sadducees. 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLII. 3K 
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It has been noticed that St Paul, in writing to the Galatian 
Church, employed the proverbial saying, “A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump,” with reference to the Pharisaical 
doctrine on justification which had been introduced, and was 
prevalent in that church ; and we ventured to affirm the 
probability that this figurative expression, if not suggested by 
that in which our Lord’s caution to his disciples against the 
doctrine of the Pharisees is conveyed, would at any rate have 
the effect of recalling it to the remembrance of persons familiar 
with his discourses, and so, of connecting the doctrine opposed 
by the apostle with that condemned by Christ. The same saying 
occurs in the first Epistle to the Corinthians (v. 6-8), not ia leed 
with direct reference to false doctrines, but as indicating the 
corrupting and infectious nature of licentiousness, both in 
practice and principle. In that portion of the epistle, how- 
ever, in which the apostle denounces and confutes the erroneous 
teaching of the Sadducean Judaisers on the subject of the 
resurrection, he distinctly intimates the close connection be- 
tween their doctrine and sensuality. If the dead rise not, we 
may as well, he implies, adopt the maxim, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die ;” and immediately proceeds to point 
out the contaminating influence of such a principle,—*Be not 
deceived ; evilcommunicationscorrupt good manners” (xv. 32, 33). 
Here we discover the same association between disbelief of 
the resurrection and worldliness and carnality of life, which 
was practically expressed in the affinity between the Sadducees 
and Herodians. And we are reminded that what our Lord, 
according to one evangelist, designated as “the leaven of the 
Sadducees,” according to another, he also called on the same 
occasion “ the leaven of Herod.” It is far from being unlikely 
that Sadduceeism had actually produced in the Corinthian 
Church the effects which the apostle evidently considérs its 
natural consequence, that to its influence were due the criminal 
indulgence shewn by the church in a case of gross libertinism, 
and the sensual practices with which many were chargeable 
(2 Cor. xii. 31), and that it was, in fact, the “leaven” which 
was in process of leavening the whole lump with licentiousness 
in conduct, following close upon latitudinarianism in doctrine. 

Christian Sadduceeism had a hard task to perform. It was 
opposed both to the national belief of the Jews sustained by 
many remarkable passages in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and to the most explicit assertions of Christ, as reported by 
his evangelists and apostles ; to the whole gospel revelation of 
life and immortality ; and to the fundamental fact of Christi- 
anity,—the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. And yet its profes- 
sors not only maintained that they were genuine Christians, 
true believers in the gospel, but evidently undertook to reform 
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Christianity on the principles of reformed Judaism. Their 
position was only tenable, and their mission only practicable, 
by the application to gospel promises, and gospel histories, of 
the system of interpretation by which, as we have shown, they 
must have explained away the facts and statements of the 
Pentateuch, and the Old Testament generally, which were 
plainly adverse to their doctrines. Whatever they did not 
choose to receive as historically or literally true, they resolved 
into allegory or parable, or subjected arbitrarily to a process 
of extravagant spiritualisation. That such was their treatment 
of every occurrence, or declaration, which might be appealed to 
in support of the general belief of Jews and Christians in a 
future resurrection, is an obvious inference from the language 
respecting that article of the faith attributed to two Sadducean 
heresiarchs by St Paul. Hymenzus and Philetus, he says 
(2 Tim. ii. 18), “concerning the truth have erred, saying that 
the resurrection is past already.” They must be understood 
to have asserted, like the Marcionites of the next age, that 
the only resurrection promised was a resurrection from error, 
ignorance, and sin ; and probably identified the resurrection, 
so understood, with the introduction of Christianity, affirming, 
as the followers of Swedenborg do in our own day, that we are 
living now in the resurrection-state. 

St Paul, in his confutation of the Sadducean doctrines which 
had been adopted by a portion of the church of Corinth, insists 
that, in logical consistency, those who denied the general resur- 
rection as an impossibility, must also deny the resurrection of 
Christ, and with it the whole doctrine of salvation from guilt 
and condemnation through his sacrificial death and present in- 
tercession. “ If the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised ; and 
if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins.” But to deny the resurrection of Christ, was to deny the 
historic reality of his person, life, and actions ; for his resurrec- 
tion was the culminating point of the evangelic and apostolic 
testimony, the very key-stone of the arch, without which the 
rest of the structure had no cohesion or unity. The intercourse 
which the “witnesses chosen before of God” held with Jesus 
during his mission was, as they asserted, the designed founda- 
tion of their evidence concerning his resurrection, If the state~ 
ments which they made concerning his resurrection were false 
or mythical, their statements»concerning their previous inter- 
course with him must have beethof the same character. There 
is reason to believe that the Judnisers, who had too successfully 
invaded the Corinthian churehy consistently rejected both the 
Jesus and the resurrection ofthe gospels and apostles. In his 
second epistle, St Paul, speaking of these intruders, says, “ If he 
that cometh preacheth another Jesus whom we have not 
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preached, or, if ye receive another spirit which ye have not re- 
ceived, or another gospel which ye have not accepted, ye might 
well bear with him’ (xi. 4). By “another Jesus,” he could not 
mean a second Jesus, another historical personage of the name, 
for whom their trust and allegiance were claimed, for no other 
Jesus in this sense ever existed, or was heard of ; but he must 
mean a Jesus other than he preached, Jesus proclaimed in 
quite a different character from that in which he proclaimed 
him; that is, Jesus, not histori «! but mythical, not a person but 
a doctrine, not a reality but an abstraction. And let it be 
observed, that he represents this diversity or rather contrariety 
to his own teaching in their proclamation of Jesus, as connected 
with a complete revolution in the principles and whole substance 
of religion. He certamly implies that the same teaching which 
set forth “ another Jesus,” would also deny the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost as received by the Corinthians from himself, and 
propose a scheme of Christianity altogether opposite to that 
which they had thankfully embraced on his introduction. Like 
the Pharisaic seducers of the Galatian church, these Sadducees 
taught “ another gospel” which was “ not another,” but a mere 
perversion of the gospel of Christ. 

It is probable that the party which adopted these mythical 
or sceptical sentiments on the subject of the resurrection, the 
person of Jesus, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the whole doc- 
trine of salvation, was the fourth of those into which the church 
of Corinth was divided—the party, the watchword of which was 
“Iam of Christ.” For, evidently, this party asserted, by the 
title which it assumed, its independence of apostolic teaching, 
or of any derived and secondary authority in matters of religion, 
as opposed to those who ranged themselves under the names 
of Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, It appears to have claimed for 
its leaders, or perhaps for all its members individually, an im- 
mediate connection with Christ, a revelation, or mission directly 
from him, and if so, may be represented hy the persons whom, 
in the second epistle, St Paul designates, “ false apostles, deceit- 
ful workers, transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ.” 
But those of whom he thus speaks are doubtless the same with 
the preachers of “another Jesus,” “another Spirit,” “ another 
gospel,” to whom he had made allusion just before. 

he system of this party may be regarded as an approxima- 
tion to pure pam or idealism, which denied and dis- 
pensed with all personality and matters of fact in reference to 
objects of faith. It preceded, and probably gave rise to the 
heresy of the Docets, which accounted for the incarnation and 
the crucifixion by the hypothesis of a phantasmal illusion. The 
“ false apostles,” “deceitful workers,” “ ministers of Satan,” who 
proclaimed “another Jesus” in Corinth, are certainly of the 
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same order of misbelievers with the “false prophets,” “ de- 
ceivers,” and “antichrists,” spoken of by St John at a much 
later period, who “confessed not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh,” and who are generally understood to have been either 
Docete, or their immediate predecessors. We have no means 
of ascertaining how the “ false apostles” disposed of the testi- 
mony of the true apostles to the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus. It is more likely that they interpreted it philosophically, 
or represented belief in it as unnecessary and a matter of in- 
difference, than that they met it with explicit contradiction. The 
indecisive, uncertain, negative character of their doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, may very well be understood to be referred to 
by St Paul, when, in the commencement of his second letter to 
the Corinthians, he calls them to witness that “the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, who was proclaimed among them by himself, and 
Silvanus, and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in him was 
yea.” And he perhaps alludes to their attempts to mystify 
and explain away the chief facts of the gospel, when he warns 
Timothy, in his first epistle, to “avoid the profane and vain- 
babblings and oppositions of the falsely named science,” for 
under the same term “ profane vain-babblings” he includes in 
the second epistle the heresy of Hymenzus and Philetus, in 
asserting an already past, that is, a spiritual, resurrection,—a 
piece of scepticism which, as we have shown, must have in- 
volved the similar treatment of other truths, and those of a 
historical nature. We may remark, that the expression “ pro- 
fane vain-babblings of science,” is singularly applicable to a 
system which would sacrilegiously convert a divine revelation 
of facts into a theory of empty abstractions, and substitute an 
idealistic philosophy for the gospel. And it is to be noticed 
that the same apostle forewarned the Colossians against a 
“ philosophy and vain deceit,” which was “ not after,” that is, 
was — to Christ, and in direct antagonism to which he 
places the cardinal doctrine, that in Christ “ dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the godhead bodily.” 

The supposition that there was a party in the Church of 
Corinth which doubted the personality of the Lord Jesus, and 
rejected the historic basis of Christianity, is, we think, a rea- 
sonable inference from the one, and a necessary inference 
from the other, of the only two positive statements of erro- 
neous teaching which occur in the epistles to the Corinthians. 
Admitted on the testimony ofthese passages, it is corroborated 
by many others, to which, striking and energetic as they are 
in themselves, the existence of such a heresy adds no small 
amount of signification, pointedness, and power. Foremost 
among such passages are the opening paragraphs of the first 
epistle, which contain the most remarkable reiteration of the 
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name of our Lord to be found in the whole range of the apostolical 
writings, the name occurring in its various permutations ten 
times in as many verses, and in such a manner as to mark 
most emphatically the reality, personality, and oneness of the 
object of Christian faith, hope, and love. We come next to 
the strong and repeated assertion of Christ crucified as the 
simple single subject of the gospel proclamation, including the 
apostle’s disclaimer of the use of philosophical language in 
preaching, on the ground that by such a practice the cross of 
Christ would be made of non-effect (xsvwd7), be deprived of its 
substantial real character, become a mere emptiness, an ab- 
straction, a non-entity. It is in the way of caution to the 
teachers who had succeeded him in the ministry of the word 
at Corinth, that he enunciates that grand elementary proposi- 
tion, “Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” He states it as the principal proof of 
his apostleship, that he had “seen Christ Jesus the Lord ;” 
that is, had received his commission directly and personally 
from him. In opposition to those who imputed carnality to 
him, implying a contrast probably with their own spirituality, 
and who are certainly, as the context shows, members of the 
party which preached “another Jesus” (2 Cor. x. 2—xi. 4.), he 
represents himself in the exercise of his apostolical functions 
as “casting down imaginations (Acysuéug, reasonings, philosophi- 
cal perversions of the truth), and every bigh thing which exalt- 
eth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought (z%» vézua, every opinion or notion, every 
ambitious and antagonistic display of intellectualism), to the 
obedience due to Christ.” In the same connection,—indeed, in 
the very next paragraph,—he addresses evidently to the same 
class of opponents a very remarkable challenge: “ If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 
this again, that, as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s ;” that 
is, if any man, on the ground of a spiritual intuition, lays claim 
to a peculiar relation to Christ, let him, in virtue of that intui- 
tion, acknowledge that I (who have independent testimony to 
the fact) am in the same relation to Christ. Lastly, the exist- 
ence of a heresy which revolted against the idea of the Christ 
of our belief being the actual person who underwent the agony 
and humiliation of the cross, and which laid claim to spiritual 
enlightenment and perceptions on the subject of our Lord’s 
personality, contributes some degree of elucidation to the diffi- 
cult language in which the apostle proposes his double erite- 
rion of the possession of the Holy Spirit: “ No man speaking 
by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed, and no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 
xil. 3) The man who in his doctrine repudiates the personal, 
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historical Saviour, Jesus the Son of man, is utterly destitute of 
the divine Spirit, while the acknowledgment of Jesus, the Son 
of man, as Lord of all, can only proceed from the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost. The words are a precise parallel to those of 
St John, “ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” The 
errors for the detection and expulsion of which the two apostles 
proposed these canons were almost identically the same, And 
indeed it may be safely affirmed, that the doctrinal and polemi- 
cal portions of the first epistle of St John, and of the epistles 
to the Corinthians, are devoted to the exposition and defence 
of the same great truth—the personal manifestation of the Son 
of God for the purpose of atonement and redemption, 

Whatever may be thought of the direct object or bearing of 
any one or more of the passages adduced, the general state- 
ment which our investigation entitles us to make, will, we 
trust, appear indisputable, namely, that false teaching of a scep- 
tical character existed in the apostolic age ; that it 1s first dis- 
cernible in the Church of Corinth ; that its promulgators were 
Jews baptized to the profession of Christianity, and ordained 
as Christian ministers ; and that the origin of this early scep- 
ticism, and the nature of its principal doctvine (denial of the 
resurrection), designate it as not only essentially, but distinct- 
ively, and almost avowedly, Sadduceeism. 

The proof that the warning addressed by our Lord to the 
apostles, “ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees,” 
was intended for the guidance and protection of his church, 
not only during his ministry upon earth, but in a subsequent 
period or periods of the gospel dispensation, lies in the fact 
that it is found clearly and closely applicable to the circum- 
stances of the church in after time. This fact also, on the other 
hand, establishes the divine prescience of the warning, and so 
becomes a not unimportant testimony to the truth and inspira- 
tion of the record which ascribes it to the author of Christianity. 
We have seen that doctrines very distinctly Pharisaic and 
Sadducean in their source and character were taught in the 
apostolic age, and were met by apostolic rebukes, which breathe 
the spirit, and echo the language, of the solemn admonition of 
the great Master as reported by the evangelists. In the sub- 
apostolic, or ante-Nicene period, many of the numerous corrup- 
tions of Christianity which are,known under the general names 
of Gnosticism exhibit the same doctrines in various modifica- 
tions and combinations. The Nicene age, during which the 
church was in a great measure purged from the heathen element 
of Gnosticism, witnessed the development of the Jewish. Catho- 
lic Christianity became a system of belief and practice the chief 
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characteristics of which are unquestionably Pharisaic. And the 
principles and doctrines of the Sadducees had but too faithful a 
representation in Arianism. The Romish Church is notoriously 
and ostentatiously in all outward things a reproduction of 
Judaism; and a very cursory examination of its tenets and 
ritual is sufficient to prove that its Judaism is of the Pharisaic 
form. And there is abundant evidence that during the palmy 
days of the great apostasy, and especially in the age just pre- 
ceding the Reformation, the Sadducee was often found occupying 
high places, sometimes even the highest, in the nominal church. 
The Reformation, which was, in fact, a protest against the 
Pharisaic element of popery—its superstition, exhibited the 
usual effect of a reaction in the production of the opposite or 
Sadducean error, scepticism. Formal expression was given to 
this extreme antagonism to the predominating corruption of 
Christianity, in the truly Sadducean heresy of the Socini, and 
in some of the sects and systems which may be classed under 
the title of protestant mysticism. Sadduceeism, keeping up its 
traditional character of a separate profession or persuasion, has 
its dogmatic and denominational embodiment in Unitarianism. 
Regarded as a “leaven,” that is, not as having a distinct visible 
existence, but operating as a diffusive contaminating principle 
and influence, it is detected in the neology or rationalism of the 
continental protestant churches. 

But perhaps no circumstances of the Christian church, or of 
any portion of it, have ever more closely approximated to those 
apparently contemplated in the terms of our Lord’s warning, 
than the present circumstances of the Church of England. The 
necessity for the warning, and its prophetic character, are, as 
we have shewn, sufficiently attested by the spread of Phari- 


saism in one, and of Sadduceeism in another, of the primitive 


churches. But the language of Christ, ‘Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees,’ considered both in its 
construction, and as addressed to the whole company of the 
apostles, indicates a somewhat closer association of the erroneous 
principles and tenets against which it is directed. If it were 
conceivable, we might suppose an intimation to be here given 
of their amalgamation, or of the profession of them by the same 
parties. But certainly it is language which naturally leads us 
to expect their co-existence in time and place, and their 
simultaneous operation on the same order or community. At 
least, such a state of things is in exact and literal correspon- 
dence with these words; and whenever, or wherever it may 
occur, they form a divinely constituted provision against it. 
This is the phenomenon which now presents itself in the 
Church of England. Pharisaism and Sadduceeism co-exist 
within her pale. They are, as of old in the Jewish church, 
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embodied in parties. And they act also secretly and diffusively 
upon the mass like leaven. 

Before we proceed to the proof of the fact just asserted, let 
us ‘pause to observe that it by no means affects the apostolicity 
or spirituality of a church. It does not affect its apostolicity, 
for our Lord’s word of warning implies that it might exist in 
that body of which his apostles were the representatives, and 
were to become the instrumental founders. And it was a fact 
which soon had an actual existence in that body. Yet neither 
the Pharisaism of Galatian Christians, nor the Sadduceeism of 
Corinthian, destroyed the apostolical character of the churches 
of Galatia and Corinth. Nor does such a fact affect the spirit- 
uality of the church. It might, if the corruption of religion 
were universal or predominant, as is actually the case in the 
Church of Rome, and in Unitarianism. But this is a question 
of degree. While the doctrines of the church remain uncorrupt, 
and its ministrations have a saving, sanctifyiug, spiritualising 
efficacy, it has the essence and proof of spirituality. It is no 
more despiritualised by the presence of both Pharisaism and 
Sadduceeism, than was the much smaller community of Corinth 
by the Sadduceeism professed and preached by some of its 
members. The church hath, indeed, those who teach doctrines 
and practices which the Lord of the church hateth, and which 
“he that hath an ear,” tnay plainly hear the Spirit condemn. 
But for all that, the candlestick is not removed out of his place ; 
the Spirit is shining and burning still. At the same time, the 
warning of the evangelic, and the threats of the Apocalyptic 
record, indicate that erroneous systems and principles existing 
within a Church, to whatever extent permitted or encouraged, 
are elements of weakness, and declension, and danger. 

We have noticed it as the first and most prominent charac- 
teristic of the doctrine or teaching of the Pharisees, that it was 
based upon tradition—the tradition of the elders. For elders 
substitute Fathers, and a principal characteristic of a system 
arrogating to itself the title of the “church system,” will be 
immediately recognised. The upholders of this system, faith- 
fully adhering to the theory of those divines who introduced, 
or rather revived it, thirty years since, derive their interpre- 
tations of Scripture from the writings of the Fathers, esteemed 
orthodox, of the first five centuries, and find the model of 
Christian belief, practice, and worship, in the church of the 
Nicene age. They greatly affect the designation “ catholic,” and 
by their use of it plainly intimate that they receive and value 
a doctrine on the ground that it is catholic, rather than that it 
is scriptural. What is meant by catholic it is difficult to deter- 
mine. The term is never true in its absolute sense, as repre- 
senting the opinion or profession of the universal Christian 
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community. There was a time when it was far from represent- 
ing even that of the majority. But it always has the significa- 
tion of traditionary; it invariably refers to an aggregate of 
human authority. Catholic consent does not exist ; catholic 
antiquity cannot be defined ; submission to catholic teaching 
is an arbitrary exercise of private judgment ; but however devoid 
of consistency and reality these phrases may be, they have a 
meaning, they involve one definite substantial idea—reliance 
upon human authority in matters of religion. The term 
catholic, employed in such phrases, expresses, therefore, a 
principle which brings the system of which it is a symbol and 
shibboleth under the rebuke which our Lord addressed to the 
Pharisees, “ Laying aside the commandment of God ye teach 
for doctrines the commandments of men.” Catholic tradition 
is either considered as co-ordinate with Scripture, or as supple- 
mentary to it. The former view deposes Scripture from its 
supremacy, the latter deprives it of its sufficiency. Hence 
results a practical depreciation or disregard of Scripture, identical 
with that which drew from our Lord the still severe rebuke, 
“Ye have made the word of God of none effect (sxugdours) 
through your tradition.” 

The tendency to ascribe undue importance to human teach- 
ing of a traditionary character, and to raise it to a level with 
divine, is manifested in the attacliment entertained by so many 
for the Apocrypha, their jealousy of the neglect or disuse of 
these writings, and the determined and zealous opposition made 
to the proposal to discontinue, either wholly or in part, the 
reading of apocryphal lessons in the service of the church. The 
maintenance of the Apocrypha in the position rightfully belong- 
ing to Scripture alone, a position from which a great majority 
would gladly see them dislodged, is certainly due to the con- 
tinued existence of a spirit and principle, generally Judaie, 
specifically Pharisaical. 

Nor can we regard the extravagant language in which some 
express their veneration and affection for the Prayer-book, and 
their disposition to exalt it into an absolute and ultimate 
authority in matters of faith and duty, as other than a modifi- 
cation of traditionism, and so a proof of the abiding prevalence 
and influence of the leaven of the Pharisees. There is no more 
mischievous form of evil, than the perversion of what is good. 
And the most subtle and dangerous kind of perversion is that 
which exaggerates the importance and efficacy of some great 
spiritual good, of any of the means of grace, whether, as: in 
this instance, a “form of sound words,” or an ordinance, or a 
practice, or an order of men. It nullifies its legitimate benefits ; 
it raises a false expectation, resulting in perpetual disappoint+: 
ment or perpetual delusion ; and it invariably disparages im 
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our estimation, or intercepts and hides from our view, some 
greater good, and so diminishes, or counteracts, or entirely 
diverts from us its blessings. Such are certainly the effects of 
the Pharisaism which converts the Prayer-book into a “ tradi- 
tion of the elders,” and assigns to it an authority collateral or 
cognate with that of the Bible. 

The personal religion of the Pharisee is generally and rightly 
understood to have been a religion of self-righteousness. The 
corresponding article of his doctrinal religion was justification 
by the works of the law. This leaven of the Pharisees had, as 
we have seen, spread itself, in apostolic times, through the 
churches of Galatia, and was infecting that of Rome. We 
detect it in the former case by the direct opposition ard rebuke 
of St Paul, and in the latter, by the vigorous and copious 
administration of its specific antidote—the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith only, and of the worthlessness and nullity of 
human merit. It re-appears as an integral element of the 
predicted apostasy, in the doctrines of the Romish Church on 
the meritoriousness of good works, and justification by inher- 
ent righteousness, as also in her anathemas against the assertors 
of justification by faith only. We should be uncharitable and 
unjust if we were to impute to the members of any class among 
us, professing acceptance of the articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, the self-righteousness of the original Pharisee, the anti- 
Paulist Judaiser, or the Church of Rome. But the sentiments 
of many writers, especially favoured by a numerous class which 
strongly asserts its superior churchmanship, on the subject of 
good works and justification, are certainly more in accordance 
with the decrees and anathemas of the Council of Trent, than 
with the language of the Thirty-nine Articles, or the practical 
teaching of the Liturgy. Those who are taught to believe, and 
who are willing to receive the doctrine, that good works, par- 
ticularly alms-giving, recommend us to the favour of God, and 
are a means of procuring acceptance with him; and that 
justification, imparted in the first instance by a ceremony, is 
maintained, or renewed, or recovered by works of righteousness 
which we can do, cannot be considered as having altogether 
escaped the infection of the leaven of the Pharisees. 

Formalism was a conspicuous attribute of the Pharisaic 
religion, as professed and practised in the time of our Lord’s 
ministry. And the Pharisaic character of the Judaism which 
prevailed in the churches of Galatia, and of that which threat- 
ened the church of Colosse, was exhibited, in both cases, by 
the introduction of numerous outward observances, and, in the 
latter especially, by the inculcation of the importance and 
necessity of fastings, peculiar abstinences, and habits and rules 
of bodily mortification. It must be acknowledged by all, that 
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increased attention to forms and ceremonies, and a more pre- 
cise systematic observance of sacred seasons, within the pale of 
the Church of England, are among the most prominent signs 
of our times. It is true also, that if these manifestations are 
not absolutely confined to a particular school or class, yet there 
is one to which they, by common consent, appropriately be- 
long, in the midst of which they have arisen, and by all the 
members of which they are uniformly approved and encouraged. 
Similar remarks may be made upon asceticism, as exhibited in 
the strict observance of the fast days of the calendar, in self- 
imposed fasts, and in various forms of voluntary mortification. 
These practices have become a fashion in our day ; they are 
recommended as highly conducive to godliness by many 
preachers and writers ; but the divines who inculcate, and the 
devotees who have adopted them, are all of one well-defined 
order of religious sentiment. And the connection is seen to 
subsist still, as closely as in primitive antiquity, between tradi- 
tion as a rule of faith, self-righteousness in doctrinal and per- 
sonal religion, formalism in worship, and ascetic exercises and 
devices in private devotion. 

The long prayers of the Pharisees, obtruded upon public 
notice, offered when and where people in general were neces- 
sarily employed in the ordinary business and duties of life, met 
with no encouragement from him who nevertheless taught 
“that men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” It was 
evidently not only the spirit, but the form—not only the sub- 
stance, but the circumstances—of their frequent and protracted 
prayers, that caused him to speak of them as an example to 
avoid rather than to follow. May we not discern a parallel to 
these practices of theirs in the unnecessary multiplication of 
daily services, in the unseasonable hours at hich they are 
often held, in the perpetual and importunate bell-ringing by 
which they are announced, and by which they challenge the 
attention of the passers-by at the corners of our streets ? 

There is an obvious affinity between the custom of the 
Pharisees just noticed, and all parade and ostentation in the 
performance of the offices of religion. It is undoubtedly to 
Judaism that we may trace the pompous ceremonial, and 
elaborate and complicated ritual of the Church of Rome. Im- 
mediately, indeed, they are the inheritance of the corrupt 
Eastern and Western Churches, from the Church of the Nicene 
age, in which, at the commencement of the fifth century, 
according to the celebrated complaint of Augustine cited in 
the preface to the Prayer-book, the multitude of ceremonies was 
so great, “that the estate of Christian people was in worse case 
concerning that matter than were the 5. ews.” The forms of 
worship, and varivus celebrations, which are the subject of his 
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complaint, were imitations, or rather the perpetuation, of many 
of the Mosaic ordinances, And, being such, we can hardly 
attribute their existence in the Christian Church at so early a 
period, or their introduction into it at a period necessarily much 
earlier, to anything else but an extensive prevalence of the 
tien ge and practices of the party which advocated the con- 
tinued observance of the ceremonial law of Moses,—a party 
which, as we have seen in examining the statements of St Paul 
in the epistle to the Galatians, coasisted of Judaisers of the 
Pharisaic school. Those who have largely introduced the 
artistic and histrionic element into church services, and converted 
them, as far as possible, into pomps and spectacles, will pro- 
bably repudiate the notion, that they have borrowed their system 
of external worship from contemporary Romanism, and assert 
that it is derived from ante-papal antiquity. But if so, they 
connect it more closely and directly with Pharisaism, referrin 
it to an age in which the divine and apostolical warnings | 
us to expect that the leaven of the Pharisees would be in fresh 
and active operation, and which, according to a testimony to 
which they are accustomed to demand muck deference, when 
it is in their favour, was marked by an excess of ceremonies, in 
its origin and character clearly Pharisaical. 

The Pharisees “ made broad their phylacteries, and enlarged 
the borders of their garments,” “ loved to go in long clothing,” 
“built the tombs of the prophets, and garnished the sepulchres 
of the righteous.” These were practices associated with their 
religious profession, not in themselves evil or wrong, or directly 
significant of any error in belief or doctrine, Yet they are 
mentioned by our Lord with something like derision, certainly 
with implied censure, evidently as specimens and indications 
of the character of Pharisaic religion, and examples of the 
class of demonstrations by which the genius and spirit of 
Pharisaism might be known. Such practices were represen- 
tative or type forms of a religion consisting in externalism and 
symbolism. The warning voice of the great Master, which has 
bidden us “ take heed, and beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees,” assuredly calls upon us to be on our guard against prac- 
tices bearing resemblance to these, and presenting religion in 
the same aspect. We have seen in our own time a great in- 
crease of attention bestowed upon sacerdotal habiliments, much 
zeal displayed in the promotion and vindication of the use of a 
vestment of a particular colour and form on all imaginable 
occasions, the resumption of ecclesiastical attire and ornament 
strange to our eyes, and unknown among us for several 
generations, the introduction of changes and arrangements of 
dress corresponding with various seasons and services. There 
is also prevalent an affectation of peculiarity in every-day 
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costume, which plainly denotes a desire of distinction and 
observation on the part of the wearers, not only as ministers 
of the church, but as the professors of a certain order of 
opinions as to the position and authority of the ministers. 
Nor is this fondness for sartorial display limited to the in- 
vestiture of the persons of the clergy; it is exhibited also in 
tle furniture of the church, and especially of the communion- 
table and its precincts, in elaborately-wrought and varied altar- 
cloths, and in magnificent carpets. In the advertising pages 
of every periodical, clerical tailors and ecclesiastical upholsterers 
offer undeniable testimony to the fact that there exists among 
us a form of religion distinguished by the importance which it 
attaches to dress, robes, and drapery. Does it not in outward 
show present at least a noticeable similarity to that which 
was characterised by the “ broad phylacteries,” the “ enlarged 
fringes of garments,” and “long clothing?” Again, the value 
of these habits and coverings, as accessories of religion or wor- 
ship, consists, as will be acknowledged, in their significance. 
Like the phylactery and the fringe, they belong to a system of 
symbolism. Accordingly, they are associated in the practice of 
those who adopt them with other badges and devices of a sym- 
bolical character. Such are candles and candlesticks, flowers, 
crosses, emblematical diagrams, postures, genuflexions, turnings, 
changes of place, and processions. The same class, or school, 
are the principal promoters of lavish expenditure on ecclesi- 
astical architecture, on the restoration of cathedrals, on the de- 
coration of churches, on memorial windows, arches, porclies, 
and aisles. And in their building and garnishing, and in all 
their application of the fine arts to the purposes of religion, as 
religion is understood by them, they bring into conspicuous 
display the principle of symbolism. Thus do their practices, 
both in their form and spirit, in action and in theory, present 
to us the signs and tokens by which our Lord has taught us tu 
detect the leaven of the Pharisees. 

Lastly, the Pharisees were notorious for their arrogance, for 
the factitious dignity with which they invested their order and 
office, and for the jealous and intolerant exclusiveness with 
which they claimed high spiritual privileges for the natural 
Israel, as alone the true children of Abraham. It has been 
shewn that similar or nearly identical assumptions marked the 
presence and influence of Pharisaism in the early Christian 
church. What else but this “ doctrine” of the Pharisees is the 
dogma which limits the character of true Christian ministers to 
those who possess a certain successional lineage? What else, 
the exaltation of the Christian ministry into a sacrificing and 
mediatory priesthood, and the extravagant claims of spiritual 
prerogatives for that priesthood as the only accredited channel 
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of divine grace? What else, the exclusion from the church, 
catholic and apostolic, and the relegation to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God of all who receive the sacraments from other 
than episcopally consecrated hands? . 

Thus we find that Pharisaism is not extinct nor obsolete. 
Each of its most conspicuous peculiarities is not only substan- 
tially but formally reproduced in some practice or tenet adopted 
among us. The statement of these peculiarities in combination 
forms a description, which none can mistake, of the profession 
and character of a great religious party. As a party, it is 
identified with them all ; and although an individual member, 
or even section, of the party may be distinctly characterised by 
perhaps one or two of them only, it will be found that there is 
in every such case a sympathy with those who exhibit them all 
with the most obtrusive ostentation, an approbation and par- 
tizanship which sufficiently indicate community of sentiment 
and principle. Generally speaking, however, the differences 
are only of degree. Where one mark of Pharisaism exists, the 
rest are, for the most part, not wanting, but only more or less 
plainly discernible. 

The sect of the Sadducees, as far as we are acquainted with 
them by the statements of their opinions given in the New 
Testament, appear to have been distinguished by no definite 
assertion of peculiar doctrine. We know them by what they 
did not believe. ‘Their specialty lay in denial. They have 
their modern representation, therefore, in the professors of the 
negative theology. They were the primitive precursors of a 
school which admits nothing as matter of fact unless it can be 
confirmed or accounted for by our observation and experience, 
and which would eliminate all that is supernatural from religion. 
The disbelief of the Sadducees in the resurrection of the dead 
appeared without modification in the teaching of the Judaisers 
at Corinth ; its resolution into a mystical doctrine of a past, 
that is, probably a spiritual, resurrection, belongs to a subse- 
quent period. St Paul argues against this disbelief, as enter- 
tained by professed Christians, by showing that its necessary 
and immediate consequence is the denial of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, and therefore the nullification and annihilation of the 
gospel and Christianity. The same result follows from the 
theory now maintained by certain scientific theologians of the 
absolute unchangeableness and uniformity of the order of events 
in the material world, leading directly to the rejection of 
miracles, as impossible even to omnipotence. If a miracle, as 
such, is an impossibility, then the resurrection of Jesus was 
impossible, and the faith that is founded upon it must be a 
delusion, and the creed which asserts it a lie. They who are 
forced to this conclusion are plainly reduced to the same bathus- 
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of position, and the same nullity of belief, as the Sadduceean 
teachers of the Corinthian Ghurch. Are they not the Sadducees 
of ours ? 

By a logical necessity, they whose general scepticism on the 
subject of resurrection compelled them to refuse belief in the 
resurrection of Christ, while yet they called themselves by his 
name, and professed faith in him as the Saviour, rejected the 
testimony of the apostles concerning his personal history. 
They “preached another Jesus,” whom Paul and his brother 
apostles had “ not preached.” Modern divinity of the rational- 
istic school so deals with the accounts of the evangelists, as to 
bring into question not merely the miraculous, but the ordi- 
nary events of the ministry and life of Jesus. Indeed, the 
attempt to effect a distinction between them, and to construct 
a narrative of the actual facts out of which the story of the 
gospels might be supposed to have grown, has proved the most 
lamentable failure known in the annals of historical criticism. 
It has covered the past generation of German neologians with 
ignominy and ridicule, and is wisely abandoned by the present ; 
although, inconsistently enough, they and their English imi- 
tators and retailers, adopt its principles and system in the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament histories. Rationalism, in its 
present phase, as recently exhibited among us, declines to enter 
into the question of the comparative probability of events or 
actions recorded in the gospels. It represents it as immaterial 
whether we reject or believe any of these, or all, as matters of 
fact. Our faith in Christ is independent of the historical 
reality of his works or his existence. But, obviously, this nega- 
tive Christianity, whatever it may profess or disclaim, treats 
Jesus as a legendary character, the mere embodiment of ideas, 
the personification of truths, the efficacy of which is due to 
their own intrinsic value, and unaffected by what we affirm or 
deny as to the medium of their disclosure. Surely this is 
“another Jesus” than the Jesus of the gospels and epistles. 
Such probably will be the candid admission, or rather the open 
profession of many of the teachers and advocates of modern 
philosophical Christianity, and of those who adopt the most 
recent theory of civilisation. Development is the grand and 
acknowledged principle of their system. The old historical 
belief had its value, and did good service, in former ages ; but 
its mission is at an end, it must now be displaced and super- 
seded by a Christ-manifestation, more suited to the enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth century. The sentiment finds utter- 
ance, and, at the same time, testimony to its wide diffu- 
sion and influence, in the words of an eminent poet, quoted 
with approbation by a scarcely less eminent writer on theo- 
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“ Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
“The Christ that is to be!” “Another Jesus.” The phrases 
are synonymous. Not the Christ of the past; not the Christ 
of Bethlehem and of Calvary ; but the Christ of the future for 
a “church of the future.” Corinthian Sadduceeism, almost in 
terms. 

And if “another Jesus,” then, also, of necessity, “another 
gospel.” To the party at Corinth, which was composed of Sad- 
ducean Jews and philosophising Greeks, the “ preaching of the 
cross,” the doctrine of “ Christ crucified,” was a “stumbling- 
block,” and “foolishness.” What their substitute was for the 
simple gospel of salvation by the blood of Jesus, which Paul 
preached, is not explicitly stated. But it seems to have been 
a kind of mystic spiritualism, which dispensed with a personal 
object of faith, made religion entirely subjective, and — 
every man as possessed of a direct but internal revelation. 
They had “another Spirit,” not the Holy Ghost which spake 
by the prophets of the New Testament Church: but like the 
foolish and false prophets of old, they “followed their own 
spirit,” deeming it divine. An exalted spiritualism of a similar 
kind, amounting to a pantheistic claim to participation in 
Deity, is found in our day in combination with that inveterate, 
though sometimes disguised, hostility to the doctrine of the 
atonement by the sacrificial death of Christ, which is charac- 
teristic of every grade of rationalism, and strongly marks that 
which mystifies the person of Jesus. This gospel rejects also 
that cardinal doctrine of St Paul’s gospel—justification by 
faith, and so, necessarily, its inseparable correlative—the rege- 
neration or renewal of the individual soul by the immediate 
operation of the Holy Ghost. To an anxious spirit, seeking 
escape from the wrath to come, earnestly inquiring the way of 
salvation and eternal life, it presents no assurance of guilt 
removed, and divine justice satisfied, and righteousness im- 
puted ; offers no admission into a covenant of grace and peace ; 
invites to no participation in the benefits of an abiding inter- 
cessor, and of communion with an ever-present Lord. In its 
teaching, all the things that Jesus did, and suffered, and does, and 
promises, are not substantial realities in which each one of his 
disciples has a personal interest, directly granted by the Lord 
himself, and conveyed to the soul by his Spirit ; they are but 
symbols of grace and truth, a vision and a parable of mercy. In 
the language of one of its recent expositors—“ Jesus Christ has 
not revealed his religion as an historical faith.” . . . “ The true 
Christian life is the consciousness of bearing a part in a = 
moral order, of which the highest agency upon earth has been 
committed to the church.”—(Essays and Reviews, pp. 203, 
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205.) Such sentiments are of the same class with those which, 
promulgated at Corinth, caused the apostle to fear lest the 
minds of the Corinthian believers should “be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in Christ.” They are only not absolutely 
identical with them, because they are not perversions merely, 
but contradictions, of his gospel. 

The disbelief of the Sadducees in the existence of angels and 
spirits is a key to their method of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. They must have rejected as uninspired, or 
resolved into allegories and parables, or regarded as exaggera- 
tions, the numerous passages which, as ordinarily understood, 
afforded direct evidence of the truths which they disowned. 
The Sadducean Judaisers in the early Christian church, who 
denied the resurrection, and who preached another Jesus, 
another gospel, and another Spirit, undoubtedly treated in a 
similar manner the testimony of the apostles. We have, 
indeed, sufficient proof that - questioned, if they did not 
entirely disallow, the inspiration and authority of St Paul. 
Even 80 now, those who have given up all belief in any miracu- 
lous manifestations, have anaes ceased to regard the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the infallible 
aan of God, free from falsehood or error. In whatever sense 
they account them divine, they refer to a largely pervading 
“human element” of mistake, credulity, enthusiasm, or pious 
imposture, every record of a supernatural event, every state- 
ment which presents itself for acceptance as an external reve- 
lation. They will acknowledge nothing to be a reality in mat- 
ter of fact, or a verity in doctrine, which they cannot reconcile 
with their own ideas of what is physically or morally possible 
to God. It is difficult to understand what amount of credit 
they give to the rest of Scripture, or whether they allow any 
distinction between the inspiration of the writers and that of 
the reader, or, if any, whether it be not to the advantage of the 
latter. The Bible is clearly not their rule of faith. Ordinary 
minds fail to perceive their consistency in maintaining that it 
is to be accepted as a rule of practice. Rejecting the gospel 
record of facts, and the pti statements of doctrine, they 
claim to be believers in the gospel because they adopt its 
moral principles and precepts. But “the ethical part of 
Yonago the regulative aspect of revealed truth,” which 

ne consider capable of vindication, and “the supernatural 
and speculative part,” for which, in their opinion, there is not 
sufficient por a (Essay ys and Reviews, p. 297), are pre- 
sented in the New Testament under the same eens, they 
form a whole, for the disintegration of which there is neither 
authority nor pretext. ‘The presumption which has led them 
to attempt it, is founded upon mistaken notions of the nature 
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of a revelation, and the proper province and objects of the exer- 
cise of Omnipotence. They are evidently of the class to whom 
our Lord addressed the rebuke, “ Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God.” 

The school which advocates and exemplifies the “ free hand- 
ling” of all matters of religious belief, while maintaining the 
profession of adherence to the creeds and articles of the church, 
makes perhaps the fullest exhibition of its liberty in its treat- 
ment of the doctrines of creation and providence. Doctors and 
disciples of this school repudiate any personal immediate 
agency of Deity in the original production of the various orders 
of substances and beings in the material world ; nor will they 
allow that the phenomena of the universe are under the pre- 
sent control, subject to the present volition, of the Supreme 
Intelligence. Here, again, we notice their affinity with the 
Sadduceean Judaisers of the apostolic age ; for not only do they 
— “ another Jesus” than the Jesus of the New Testament, 

ut unquestionably another God, than the God of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. The tendency of this tampering with the 
personality of the subject of revelation and the object of faith 
18 to absolute infidelity. For the next step after the denial of 
the personal agency of the Deity in creation and providence, 
must be the denial of his-personal existence. And then, if any 
belief at all in Deity is to be preserved, it can only be b 
adopting the pantheism of the Stoics and the Buddhists, and 
of the German theosophy. We may observe also, that the 
high spiritualism which supersedes the necessity of an exter- 
a revelation, which teaches that all the reality of reve- 
lation is within us—that the Christ and the Holy Ghost of the 
true gospel are not objective manifestations, but subjective 
developments, is a primary and fundamental article of the 
Pantheistic creed. And thus the resemblance of modern 
Sadduceeism to primitive is completed by its alliance with 
heathen and infidel philosophy. Most closely applicable to 
ourselves in reference to it, is the admonition of the apostle to 
the Colossians, “ Beware lest any man spoil you through philo- 
sophy and vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” And how won- 
derful and divine a provision is made for the refutation of this 
heresy, and for our protection against its insidious encroach- 
ments, in the enunciation of the grand article of our faith with 
which he immediately follows up his admonition, “In Christ 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

Our induction of particulars has, we are satisfied, suffi- 
ciently established the fact that forms of religious profession 
exist in our day, and co-exist in the same communion, which 
are respectively distinguished by all the characteristic fea- 
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tures of Pharisaism and Sadduceeism. Let any one, familiar 
with the phases of religious belief and practice now in full 
exhibition among us, merely re-peruse the statements which 
we have repeated, or immediately deduced, from Scripture, 
of the doctrine or systems of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
even as each existed before its contact with Christianity, 
and he cannot fail to recognise the most distinct peculi- 
arities of two conspicuous modern schools. On the one hand 
is Pharisaism, with its tradition, formalism, asceticism, ostenta- 
tion, and parade in worship; length, frequency, and publicity 
of prayers; attachment to symbolic badges and dress; com- 
memorative decoration of sacred buildings; undue exaltation of 
the ministerial office; exclusiveness and intolerance; exaggera- 
tion of the value of sacramental privileges; casuistical interpre- 
tation of Scripture; hollow externalism in substitution for spi- 
ritual piety. On the other hand is Sadduceeism, with its 
denial of the resurrection of the body, and of the existence of 
angels and spirits; its consequent rejection of the authority of 
Scripture as a record of facts, or a revelation of doctrine; its 
materialism, its positivism, its secularism. Of these two sys- 
tems nothing has become obsolete but the names. The intel- 
ligent and impartial observer will acknowledge that the coun- 
terpart of each, visible and vigorous within the pale of the 
English Church (nor there alone), bears to its original a resem- 
blance almost equivalent to identity. It is indeed astonishing 
that the lapse of ages should have effected so little change even 
in the outward manifestations, the aspect, and the attitude of 
primary forms of error. It is still more astonishing that these 
forms should have been preserved, or should be reproduced 
without attempt at disguise—on the contrary, with zealous 
demonstrativeness of display—in an age and in a country in 
which that inspired Word is extensively circulated, read, studied, 
and honoured, which indicates some of them as signs of the 
corruption of religion, and brands others with express and 
severe condemnation. Such a phenomenon corroborates the 
oracular and prophetic character of the warning uttered by our 
Lord against these systems, and by consequence, the authen- 
ticity and accuracy of the record in which it is reported, and 
they are described. It must needs also increase the signifi- 
cance and solemnity of that divine warning in our own appre- 
hension. It testifies to us of the strength and subtlety of the 
evils which are therein denounced, and should alarm us into 
caution, jealousy for the truth, and strict self-examination. 
Let it be carefully borne in mind that we are not only admon- 
ished to take heed and beware of Pharisaism and Sadduceeism 
in the aggregate, by the designation of each as a doctrine, that 
is, a system or discipline, but that, by the illustration of leaven, 
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a figure denoting their infectious and corrupting qualities, is 
intimated the danger of admitling any portion of either into 
our creed or practice. The Israelites were commanded to 
remove every particle of material leaven out of their houses, 
that they might duly keep the feast that represented the 
grace and salvation which are ours in Christ crucified. If we 
would realise for ourselves, and for others, “the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ,” we must get rid of every per- 
version and corruption which originally impaired its efficacy, 
and obstructed its progress. We must purge out the old leaven 
of the Pharisees, of the Sadducees, and of Herod—the leaven 
of superstition, of scepticism, and of worldliness—from our 
churches, our homes, our hearts, and our lives. 


W. F. W. 





Art. VIL—Professor Astié on the Two Theologies. 


Les Deux Théologies Nouvelles dans le Sein du Protestantisme Francais. 
(The Two New Theologies in the Bosom of French Protestantism. An 
historico-dogmatical Essay.) Etude historico-dogmatique, Par J. F 
Astiz. Paris: Ch. Meyrueis. 1862. 


Tuis title is too vague, but we think that the author (a Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Free Church Theological Faculty 
of Lausanne) means to designate Rationalism and dogmatism, 
which he envelops under the general name of intellectualism. 
In the first part of his essay, the professor goes back to what 
he calls the origin of intellectualism, viz., the Helvetic Con- 
sensus, Another essay, in which conscience, authority, the 
supernatural, and subjectivism, are to be treated at length, is 
intended to appear shortly, to complete that which is at present 
under review. 

The author is a scholar of Vinet, and is favourably known 
by his work entitled Esprit de Vinet. In the present work 
his object is to delineate the alleged or well-founded defects of 
the orthodox revival, which took its origin from Haldane and 
his followers, and the perilously erratic course of Schérer and 
his school, in order to set off as by a foil the paramount claims 
of Vinet’s theology. He sees little beyond Vinet, who is the 
object of his intense admiration. We give an outline of his 
book and of his views in what follows. 

As to the past, he holds that the Formula Consensus 
(composed by J. H. Heidegger, Prof. of Theol. at Ziirich, 
1655), was a desperate effort to arrest the audacious inves- 
tigations of Amyraut, La Place, Capellus, &. It decreed (Art, 
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IL.) that the books of the Old Testament are authentic, 
“as regards the consonants as well as the vowels,” that they 
are divinely inspired, “as much for the things contained in 
them as for the expressions.” The measures used by the 
Bernese authorities, the Lords of the Pays de Vaud, to 
procure the adoption of the Consensus, are well known. A 
Chamber of Religion was created. “A student of Lausanne, 
Frossard, accused of pietism, was dragged to the dungeons of 
the capital, where he died. The prisons overflowed with 
captives. A great number of persons were sent to the galleys 
of Naples and Genoa. The States General of Holland opened 
their provinces to those who were banished from Switzerland ; 
others were transported to America, others emigrated there in 
great numbers,” (Verdeil Hist. du Canton de Vaud, pp. 474— 
483). England, Germany, and Prussia protested, in the name 
of liberty, and the Cantons, with the exception of Berne, ceased 
to exact the signature of the clergy to the formula. According to 
M. Astié, this document has been revived in the literal dog- 
matism which characterised the revival at the beginning of this 
century. The appearance of M. Gaussen’s Theopneustia ends 
this period. Dictated by the best of feelings, this book “only 
systematises what was in the air. This was the boldest 
stroke of intellectualism, and the better to assure its success, 
it was dealt by the hand of a man full of poetry and life.” 
Having represented the orthodox revival in an invidious light, 
he next sketches the semi-sceptical tendency of Schérer which 
he calls the crisis. M. Scherer is the promoter of it ; it dates 
from his demission of the functions of Professor of Theology at 
the Free Faculty of Geneva (Dec. 1849). So early as 1839, in 
his thesis “ On the History of the doctrine of Moral Liberty,” 
a determinest and pantheistic tendency can be traced out. 
“ As for the distinction between relative and absolute liberty, 
we have not made one, because the latter only appears to us 
really to merit the name of liberty.” “Out of this,” observes 
M. Astié, “came the autocracy of the Christian conscience, 
then of the mere conscience, then of criticism, till, lastly, sub- 
jectivism succeeded so well in escaping all control, that, like a 
new John Lackland, it has found itself in an empty kingdom, 
in face of an innumerable array of points of interrogation.” 
All the evolutions through which M. Schérer passed, from 
the time of the publication of this thesis until the appear- 
ance of his Mélanges in 1861, would require to be followed 
in the psychological biography of him given by M. Astié. 
We can only touch upon its principal features; and, since 
the author of the thesis did not dare to conclude against 
liberty, out of respect for the authority of the Scriptures, 
let us see on what basis he places that authority. We 
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find this in a book which created a great sensation among the 
theological youth when published by M. Schérer, in 1843, 
“The Doctrine of the Reformed Church” (Prologoménes). 
The proof of the authority of the Bible is essentially objective. 
“There must be supposed for the Bible an authority, witbout 
which its teaching would not be fixed with certitude, but this 
authority can only consist in infallibility, and this infallibility 
can only have its cause in a divine intervention to that effect ; 
it is this intervention which is called inspiration. ... . The 
postulate being absolute, the infallibility, and consequently 
the inspiration, must be equally absolute.” The internal proof 
is only mentioned in passing. “The proof of Christianity is 
to be found essentially in its power, and its power in its adap- 
tation to the spiritual wants it undertakes to satisfy. The 
aim of the miracles and prophecy is not primarily an apologetic 
one, and can only be adapted to this in a subsidiary manner.” 
Inspiration is plenary, and as to the manner of it, while M. 
Gaussen believes in an immediate inspiration of the writings, 
without regard to the relation of the writers to this action, his 
colleague believes that the divine action lays hold of the spirit 
of the writer. “The canon is a matter of faith, not of science, 
and any reserve or distinction in this respect ignores this fact, 
and deals a blow at the conscience of the church, and the faith 
of individuals.” 

We must now pass over seven years, and contrast this sound 
belief with what is taught in the tract of demission, Criticiam 
and Faith. Speculation would appear to have undermined 
the soil, and, after much resistance, the professor only yields 
when he has come to see “that biblicism is not only a theolo- 
gical error, but, above all, a scourge to the church.” 

M. Astié here seems to fall into a paradox in affirming that M. 
Schérer has not changed his ground, and that, in fact, it is still 
in the waters of intellectualism that he is steering his bark. 
“Where should we be,” asks M. Astié, “if, in pes Es to gain 
admittance into the kingdom of heaven, we required either 
to bow down before the authority or else to obtain a pass, 
countersigned by a critical faith, appreciating everything 
before admitting it? But has M. Schérer made the expe- 
rience of this proof? Is he on the ground of facts or ideas? 
Does he fight pro aris et focis? M. Schérer is essentially 
a man of a speculative mind, a bold, logical thinker, who 
goes fast and far. We may add that he is born a demo- 
lisher, and for this reason the Testimoniwm Spiritus Sancti 
must, in its turn, pass by the scalpel of his logic, or, if you 
prefer it, of his religious conscience, which he has been erect- 
ing into an autocrat. I say an autocrat, for the religious 
conscience has, like the moral conscience, an absolute @ priori, 
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in virtue of which it declares false everything that appears 
hurtful to it. Autocrat, I repeat, for the new oracle not only 
‘does not admit any doctrine which does not agree with its 
idea of the divine perfections, but it determines what is reli- 
gious and what is not, and it is of its essence to oppose 
itself to every attempt made to impose upon it, in the name of 
religion, what it does not recognise as such. Whatever does 
not awaken consent in the soul cannot be an object of faith 
for that soul, and so far from being bound to admit a doctrine 
foreign to it, it conforms to a sacred instinct in rejecting it.’” 

We cannot follow M. Astié in his criticism of the theology of 
Messrs Colani, Réville, and Pécaut, nor even touch upon his 
judgment of a book written in quite a different direction— 
the canon of M. Gaussen. We prefer to complete his appre- 
ciation of M. Schérer. How then are we to explain these suc- 
cessive evolutions of his? Schérer himself explains the mystery 
in the picture he traces of a theologian, under the fictive 
name of Montaign. 


“The central point round which the other elements of character, 
in the spiritual nature of Montaign, organise themselves, appears to 
me to be the longing after the ideal; I mean by that, the longing 
to bring every thing back to the abstract and absolute type... .. 
I know vaguely that he has been the martyr of his idealistic con- 
ceptions. I suspect, too, that under diverse forms, religion for 
Montaign never was anything else than an idolatry of the truth. 
The true always was for him the absolute par excellence, and, so to 
speak, the absolute of the absolute, the ideal of the ideal. . . Who 
would believe it? His love of the true has been the destruction of 
Montaign. ‘The true, in all things,.is the fact; but the fact only 
gives the relative, and this is how our thinker has come to see only 
the relative side of things, the good in the evil, the evil in the 
good, truth and error in everything, simple formulas in the most 
important doctrines, images in the fundamental notions of religion. 
In his mind the absolute had devoured itself. He was a sceptic, 
for either I am much mistaken, or I have been describing one of 
the forms of this disastrous malady. Montaign is still haunted by 
the longing after the true, but this longing now manifests itself in 
the thirst after knowledge, and above all, in the longing to see 
clear.”* 





* We may also quote a few sentences from Vinet, in which he describesamind 
come to the same state in which M. Schérer apparently is: “ It is hardly possible 
to admit that, from the first, such a man saw in religion only an object of philo- 
scphic speculation ; doubtless his first design was to appropriate it to his soul, 
aud to submit his life to it, but this impression was superficial and fugitive ; 
thought, vividly seized, threw itself upon this rich prey and turned it entirely to 
its own profit. Each gain of the intellect was a loss for the soul, which, thrown 
ever more and more out of action, lost its spring in idleness. This man hav- 
ing contracted the habit of seizing everything in its intellectual aspeet, became 
by degrees incapable of seizing them under any other. Strange to say, he 
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When Professor Astié comes to discuss the theology which 
he would put in the room of the other two, we meet only a 
warm but scarcely discriminating recommendation of Vinet. 
It is Vinet now who sits before him ; it is his tendency that 
ought to be followed by a sound theology. Vinet did not like 
the intellectualism of the revival, “that curious mixture of 
humility and pride,” although he respected the principle of the 
revival and blessed its origin. His preaching was essentially 
apologetic and subjective. Vinet claims strongly the rights 
of the individual, of the conscience, the only foundation that 
religion can obtain. “This is not to say, that religion is only 
conscience, but it must be so at first; and this is what we 
see it to be at the present time whereever the Spirit of God 
does his work.” Vinet continues: “ This inexplicable, in- 
ternal, individual feeling is the basis of morals. Without con- 
science, man would not believe and would not be effectively 
bound to anything.” But this moral feeling does not alone 
suffice, it must have the support of religion. “In the long 
run its witness is not sufficient, it is precious only in so far as 
it certifies to us that a judge, of whom our conscience is only 
the representative, is equally satisfied ; we need an approver, 
and we need that that approver should be a person ; we do not 
want to be simply the servants, the friends, the children of an 
idea, we want to attach ourselves to something more living 
than moral order, to a being, to a soul in which our life may 
find an echo. What is the conscience without God? What 
is conscience but the organ and the resident minister of God 
within us?’ Thus, according to Vinet, as well as M. Astié, 
conscience is not a simple faculty of approval or disapproval, 
it is the point of contact between God and us, the uniting cord 
which attaches us to him. Thus understood, conscience has a 
right to put itself above human law when the latter enters 





was ever excelling in describing the effects of the truth upon a soul, and ever 
becoming more incapable of feeling them himself. . . . He felt the evil and 
became alarmed ; he wished totry and make of that religion, which had been 
20 long his study, an affair, and his affair. He endeavoured to place himself 
under the action and in dependence upon the truth, but through the force 
of habit, his intellect each time put itself in the place of conscience, ... In 
his anguish he wished to forget, to ignore all; he envied the credulity of the 
simple, of children ; he would have given all his science for a single one of 
their sighs, and all his knowledge in exchange for their hearts, for his had 
ceased to beat; his was become intellect... . Vain desires! The lost eye 
cannot be restored, faith (the eye of the soul) cannot be given back. Singular 
state, in which a man believes and does not believe. . . . State of light, but 
of a fight which only serves to render darkness visible. Ignorance in know- 
ledge, error in the truth, unbelief in faith, a curse under the form of a bless- 
ing, contradictory, maddening condition, with which we would reproach the 
divine power as a cruel sport, did not the evidence constrain us to impute tt to 
ourselves,”— (Esprit d’ Alexander Vinet, t. ii. p. 125). 
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into conflict with it. “The truth which is without us,” says 
Vinet, “must always be measured and compared with the 
truth which is within us.” In so saying, Vinet shews plainly 
that he believes in a harmony between the conscience and the 
gospel. The gospel is hidden in the depths of the conscience. 
“ Do you remember the customs of ancient hospitality? When 
bidding farewell to the stranger, the host, breaking a clay seal 
on which certain characters were engraven, gave him one half 
and preserved the other. After many years, these two frag- 
ments, brought once more together and joined, recognised each 
other, that is, operated the recognition of those who presented 
them to each other, and, while attesting their former connec- 
tion, they formed a new one. Thus in the book of our soul, 
their divine complement is rejoined to lines already begun ; 
thus our soul does not discover, but recognises the truth ; 
thus it judges that a meeting impossible by chance, impos- 
sible by any calculation, is the secret work of God, and it is 
only then that we truly believe.” 

At the same time let it be fully understood, that Vinet does 
not in any way mean a conscience separated from God, from 
that God who alone “ gives us a basis, who alone attaches the 
chain to a fixed point.” It would, he assures us, be gross 
infatuation to preserve the words, conscience, morals, obliga- 
tion, and give up the idea of God. 

It is therefore a calumny to say that Vinet made light of 
the objective element in Christianity. “Conscience is onl 
the enduring and ineffaceable impress of a powerful hand, 
which, after having grasped, has withdrawn from us, or rather, 
from which a strong foe has torn us; the hand is absent, 
the impress remains ; this mysterious impress, which we have 
not made ourselves, brings every thinking man back to the 
idea of God. It may make him conclude and seek for the 
absent hand, but alone it cannot enable him to find it again.” 
This conscience leads to repentance, which, in its turn, leads 
to love. If properly consulted, conscience does not hesitate 
to welcome this exigence, for “ its voice tells man that he needs 
pardon. Do not believe the disdainful, indifferent airs of cer- 
tain people, they hide their secret anguish from you; their 
deathbed will perhaps tell it you. But had they even suc- 
ceeded in freeing themselves from the terrors of the vulgar, 
still they needed to free themselves. And how? In avoiding 
the thoughts ofit. They are not afraid, you think, of what terri- 
fies you; but theyare afraid of being afraid; it is just the 
same.” 

Vinet believes in the fall without losing himself in specu- 

tions which threaten to compromise its moral side, and he 
leads the soul directly to Jesus the Saviour, rather than to 
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Christianity. ‘“ Let us,” he says, “prefer Jesus Christ to his- 
tory, to the system, to Christianity. Let us be Christians by 
an immediate contact with Jesus Christ, instead of confining 
ourselves to being so in familiarising ourselves with the doc- 
trine and science which relate to him.” But what is Jesus 
Christ for Vinet? Certainly not a product of the historical 
development of mankind, nor a manifestation of the moral per- 
fections of God. He is the God-man; and, far from giving 
himself up to speculations which he calls “ withering and de- 
structive,” he bows before the mystery of the incarnation! It 
is in the same spirit that he approaches the Saviour’s work of 
redemption and atonement, of which he proclaims the neces- 
sity. “Jesus, as a victim, was to accredit to man Jesus as a 
teacher ; the priest was to introduce the prophet.” As to the 
bearing of the atonement, Vinet holds to the gospel ; that is, 
says M. Asti¢, “he does not reduce the work of redemption 
merely to the sufferings of the cross; he refuses to weigh in 
the balance the Saviour’s sufferings ; he does not go counting 
the drops which fall from the cross, and asking himself if they 
were the price equivalent to the sinner’s ransom. He does 
not hesitate to say that Jesus Christ could not have suffered 
tantamount to the suffering which ought to fall upon sinners, 
“since hatred, envy, confusion, remorse, remained foreign to 
his holy soul; but he suffered what no son of man can suffer, 
at least in the same degree, since the sight of evil could not 
make the same impression on any one as upon him who is of 
purer eyes than to behold it, since no one ever did, nor ever 
can experience such revolting injustice, since no one can be the 
object of sueh odious ingratitude.” 

There is one other important point to notice in Vinet’s theo- 
logical system—it is his idea of divine justice. He is far from 
drowning it in love, and thus producing with the doctors of the 
present day a flavourless Christianity. “Justice,” he writes, 
“has something apart and in itself, and, though it cannot be 
accomplished but through charity, it is not charity. Love is 
not the beginning of the law. Justice is its first word. Justice 
has a reality, a substance independent of love, and it would 
not only be wrong, but perilous to forget it.” Whence it fol- 
lows that the sacrifice of Jesus Christ is at once a manifestation 
of justice and of love. “God,” he says, “wishing to make 
true love, which is the foretaste and pledge of eternal life, 
spring up within us, began by speaking to us of justice. He 
has awakened the idea of it in our minds, with the feeling of 
our own injustice, by the injunctions and the threatenings of 
the law. He has educated our consciences anew. In the un- 
merited and voluntary sufferings of his Son, he has shewn the 
inviolability of moral order, and, filled with these ideas, we are 
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Jed to grace, which, as grace is a consecration of the law, and it 
is at the foot of that same cross where justice is taught us, that 
we learn what love ought to be.” 

This theology of Vinet is that which M. Astié follows, and 
strongly recommends. Not that he thinks it complete. It 
is wanting in historical and exegetical labour as to doctrine, 
and it requires to go further in order to complete its work of 
organisation, of positive and negative criticism. We may also 
note that Vinet’s mysticism is still too philosophical, but still 
the future is safe. Intellectualism, whether it present itself 
under the form of pure deism, semitheist naturalism, pantheism, 
or whether it turn pietist, is dead or dying. As for those who 
are only wounded in the war which is going on, their wounds 
must be dressed, and we must carry them on to a new future. 
As for the dead, we must bury them with all the honour their 
rank demands, but without mercy. 

M. Astié cannot as yet hail the appearance of the man who 
is to complete the labours of Vinet. In the mean time, let us 
frankly accept the annoying position in which our theology of 
transition, our abortive revolution, is at present. Let us not 
throw ourselves either into absolutism or into radicalism. Let 
us comprehend the conditions of the development of a semi- 
normal theology. Let us gather up all the vital forces which 
are still in existence, in order to reunite the historical link with 
the past, and let us go forward resolutely to meet the future, 
without taking heed to those who have gone beyond the aim, 
or to those who think that the wisest plan is to recede. 

Such is Professor Astié’s book. It is not to be expected 
that we should lengthen out this article by making a tormal 
criticism of his theology. Let it suffice to say that the author 
does not do justice to the continental revival, we do not mean 
in regard to what it has done in saving souls (this was not per- 
haps the place for appreciating that blessed work), but in re- 
gard to what it has done for their sanctification. We have only 
to open the sermons of Pyt, Scholl, Bonnet, Manuel, Rochat, Bur- 
nier, Grandpierre, &c., and even those of Malan, the dogmatiser 
par excellence, &c. (we only quote a few of those who wrote be- 
fore the appearance of La Mystique), and we shall see if M. 
Astié is not unjust in attacking the theology of those servants 
of Christ in such terms, that we might think they had “ cruci- 
fied afresh the Lord of glory.” In short, if the intellectualism 
of these men be a “monster which must be run down,” “a 
virus,” &c., by what name shall we call the rationalism of the 
Cheneviéres and the Coquerels, which is still as insipid as it 
was thirty years ago? No; it is not loyal to envelop under one 
and the same designation two theologies so diametrically op- 
posed to each other. M. Astié had already shewn, as early as 
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1854, this partiality, to the prejudice of the orthodox party, 
and in favour of M. Schérer, whose errors he can now point out 
so clearly. We have not forgotten that, eight years ago, the 
famous treatise published by M. Schérer, in which he gave his 
demission (“La Critique et la Foi”), contained “fertile elements, 
which, by their combination and their ponderation, were to 
Jand us in new dogmatic formulas,” (M. Schérer, his Disciples, 
&c., p. 33). And when M. Schérer spoke to us of his historical 
Christ,” when he declared that the Scriptures “hold a principal 
place in the life of the church and of believers, so that, in order 
to see the Lord himself, we must have recourse to the biblical 
writings,” M. Asti¢é, completely reassured, asked the orthodox 
party, “Is that not enough?” And when M. Schérer wrote 
“ that inspiration was not something mechanical, supernatural, 
as it is generally conceived to be, and that the action of the 
Holy Spirit on the apostles was not of a different nature from 
what every believer has the right to expect, and ought to 
desire,” M. Astié saw in this theory “ not the absolute rejection 
of inspiration, but only of M. Gaussen’s theory of plenary 
inspiration,” (p. 32). And again, he coolly asked the ortho- 
dox, “ What more do you want ?” 

Let us therefore be on our guard with an author whose 
judgment has already belied him in such a degree (and his new 
book contains the avowal of it), and let neither the talent with 
which he expounds his subject, nor his raciness, nor his ima- 
gination (particularly in the use of military terms), nor his 
independence of thought, deceive us regarding his conclusions. 
At the same time, let us recognise that if, like every other good 
and perfect gift, the revival of the beginning of the century 
came down from the Father of lights, the golden-headed 
image had clay feet. Thus let us recognise with Adolphe 
Monod, that the Reformation “is truly the epoch of the 
vritten -word, and in a less degree that of the living Word, 
not “that the Holy Spirit and the person of Jesus Christ 
were not contemplated and proclaimed by the Reformers, but 
they were not in the same degree as the authority of the Scrip- 
tures,” (La Parole Vivante, p. 50). As for the revival, let us 
repeat, with Dr Bonnet of Frankfort, that “at the beginning 
the revival threw itself into a very excusable opposition,—into 
a dogmatism evidently too narrow to embrace the whole of 
divine truth, too superficial to reach down into the depths of 
the soul, too exclusive not to require assent to certain formulas 
as the absolute condition of salvation.” But let us also repeat, 
with the same writer, that the revival has had “ men of God, 
courageous witnesses for the truth, who have suffered for their 
faith, and that the church of God loves and reveres them,” 
(La Parole et la Foi, p. 6). C. D. F 
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Art. VIIL—The Controversy on the Alleged Platonism of the 
Fathers.* 


First DIvisIon : 
SOUVERAIN’S EXPOSURE OF THE PLATONISM OF THE FATHERS. 


THE author of these pages, in the course of inquiries which 
bore reference to the influence of Plato, his system, and his 
school, on after times, was led among other things to investigate 
somewhat more accurately the literature, dating chiefly from 
the 17th and 18th centuries, occasioned by the well-known 
controversy regarding the alleged Platonism of the fathers. 
In the following article he will attempt to give a historico- 
critical review of the substance of this literature, which is 
highly remarkable in more than one respect : believing that 
he may assume, at the outset, that this literature has not 
merely a scientific value and importance generally, but that a 
more exact knowledge of it must have a high interest in the 
present state of science respecting it. 

The investigation into the influence, which an important 
philosophical system has often exercised long after the epoch 
of its first appearance, may certainly be regarded, in most 
cases, as a task highly thankworthy and instructive ; and in 
the case of no second philosopher whatever can such an under- 
taking claim so intense an interest, as in the case of Plato. In 
Plato’s case, again, the whole history of his indirect influence 
furnishes no second chapter which, in many ways, would be at 
once so instructive and interesting, as that of his relation to 
the Fathers. The reason of this is the historical importance of 
the two parties in question—the Fathers and the Platonic 
ideas,—especially considering the abundance of writings which 
have compared the two together, to shew sometimes their 
agreement, sometimes their divergence. 

Again, in this department of literature, the writings which 
sprung from the controversy referred to occupy a peculiar 
place. They differ in a most important respect from most of 
the previous works on the same subject in this respect, that 
they owe their origin to an attempt, which, not content with 
establishing the agreement between Platonic and patristic 
thoughts, though this had been most fully done, thought 
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that a real relation of dependence between the two parties, a 
dependence of the fathers on Platonism, could be historically 
demonstrated in the boldest way. This dependence was alleged 
to have extended not merely to subordinate sides of the 
patristic thoughts, but also in a particular manner to their 
deepest foundations. This alleged dependence, therefore, 
affected not the fathers alone, but the Christian Church in 
general; and not the science of theologians alone, but the 
Christian faith itself directly. No wonder, therefore, that such 
an assertion was taken up with the liveliest zeal by friend and 
foe. It seemed certainly to throw quite a new light both upon 
the first beginnings of the history of the Christian Church, and 
upon its relation to Platonism in particular. At all events, 
men were thus removed, as by a stroke, from the study of the 
earlier comparisons, all more or less fruitless and idle, and 
placed in the midst of a controversy breaking out with the 
greatest energy, the intense form of which one would easily 
comprehend of itself, even had there not been certain contem- 
poraneous tendencies which co-operated to whet the interests 
concerned in it: for example, the humanistic efforts at its 
commencement, and the anti-trinitarian efforts subsequently. 
By the combined action of such influences, there necessari 
ensued a very keen controversial development, which had a 
corresponding extensive and manifold literature. It belonged 
to the scribbling and controversial character of these times, in- 
deed, that men often returned to the discussion of our question 
when it was not absolutely necessary, and hastened to give 
their decision regarding it in works of the most diverse kind, 
in histories of doctrine and in systematic theologies, in 
expositions of Plato, of Holy Scripture, and of the fathers, in 
histories of the old and of the Christian philosophy, and finally, 
in histories of civilization, and in histories of the Jewish 
people, which at that time made their appearance in great 
numbers, 

The phenomenon in more modern literature, on the other hand, 
the entire casting into the background of the subject formerly 
discussed with so much diligence, cannot quite speak in favour 
of modern science. In most of the writings relating to this 
subject, there are still paraded the names of that older litera- 
ture, but without gaining any proper influence on the repre- 
sentation itself. That the most of these writings are rather 
named than known by many of the more recent writers, is 
shewn by the general allusions, stiffened almost to standing 
formule, referring to that older literature. And even the 
subject discussed has been commonly neglected more than is 
right. If the question respecting the alleged Platonism of the 
fathers was formerly discussed with an unmistakeable prefer- 
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ence, a considerable dislike of entering upon the question not 
unfrequently now betrays itself; and it is almost as if the 
difficulties of this question were seen for the first time in their 
full extent, and men were afraid of undertaking a task, for 
the accomplishment of which they do not feel themselves quali- 
fied at all points. We cannot otherwise, at least, explain the 
strange circumstance, that at present he who seeks information 
often finds himself carried round in a circle, referred from one 
department to another, from one writer to another. ‘Thus, for 
example, the history of ancient philosophy in many a writer 
hands over the question to the history of Christian philosophy ; 
this again leaves the task to the history of doctrines, which, 
again, not unfrequently points out the histories of philosophy as 
the place where a clearing-up of Plato’s relation to the fathers 
is to be sought. Even on the part of writers, with whom this 
fault, at least, does not occur, the treatment is often, for other 
reasons, not more satisfactory. Moreover, apart from all other 
circumstances, there has been a hindrance partly in the real 
advances of scientific development itself, on account of which 
our question has not always been regarded, in recent times, 
according to itsdue. Of this last category, which is unquestion- 
ably the most important of all, we may be allowed to mention 
but two particulars, and these belonging directly to the history 
of philosophy only, to which, however, analogies may easily be 
added from other departments, which come under consideration 
in our question. 

In the history of Christian philosophy, then, it cannot be 
mistaken, that among other things there have been two steps of 
progress made in its domain, which have contributed to the 
diminished consideration of the relation between Plato and the 
fathers. Menhave now begun to grasp the idea of patristic philo- 
sophy far more fully, more profoundly, more independently than 
formerly ; and they are now inclined to assign to the Stoa a pecu- 
liar relation to the self-developing Christian science. Now, both 
things must m themselves be unquestionably considered as an 
advance, as compared with the twofold one-sidedness, accord- 
ing to which the history of Christian philosophy was formerly 
understood, as mainly but the consideration of the influences 
alleged to be exercised by the ancient philosophy upon the 
Christian world ; and we were still further inclined to trace back 
these influences to but the one source of Platonism. Never- 
theless these two steps of progress have been gained not un- 
frequently by nothing but misapprehensions in the entire 
direction in which our question lies. Since the time when men 
were accustomed to look on the Christian philosophy not merely 
as an indirect influence of the ancient philosophy reaching over 
into the Christian world, but rather as a formation which had 
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in a certain sense grown indigenously on Christian soil, our 
question necessarily lost somewhat of its old significance. It 
appeared henceforth as but a question of mere external signi- 
ficance, while formerly it had betokened really the principal 
matter with which the historian of patristic philosophy had to 
do. And under this supposition the second thing might easily 
happen. Men might ask with a certain fondness after influences 
of the Stoa on the Christian world, without considering how 
deeply the Platonic influences have penetrated, and how 
Platonic elements not unfrequently obtained a footing for them- 
selves through the medium of Stoic influences. We mean, it 
was natural that men should come just to new half-truths as 
opposed to the two earlier one-sided opinions. Nevertheless, 
it is clear on the other side, that in this way they did injury 
both to the truth in general, and to the subject itself. For 
they would have been able to place on a far firmer footing the 
definition of the idea of the patristic philosophy as well as the 
estimate of the Stoic influence, if they had not at the same time 
neglected to image to themselves the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy on the Christian world in its whole extent. 

The hints just given will suffice to shew the chief motives at 
least, why the author has considered it not a work of superero- 
gation to recal attention to that old, and in many respects 
antiquated, literature. Let him be permitted to say only 
further a brief word on the ARRANGEMENT of the following 
essay. It is one determined BY MATTER, and not chronologi- 
cally conducted. It is only by the first method that unavoid- 
able repetitions are to be avoided. With this view the author 
has put at the head of his inquiry the discussion of a book, 
which certainly has to be regarded as by no means the very 
earliest book in the literature of the controversy, but which is 
well fitted in a twofold point of view to introduce us to the first 
bearings of the controversy. 

The book with which we are to make a beginning in the 
following investigations is the well-known, or rather notorious 
work of Nic. Souverain, which bears the title, le Platonisme 
Vévotlé, on essai touchant le verbe Platonicien Divisé en deua 
parties, printed professedly @ Cologne chez Pierre Marteau, 
M DCC., but in reality at Amsterdam, and which, besides appear- 
ing in French, appeared likewise in an English edition. The book 
was at the time of its appearance loaded by its opponents with the 
bitterest censure, and circulated by its friends with astonishin 
rapidity over the widest area. Though it was usually reckon 
even in Brucker’stimeamong the rarer books, and though it might 
thus for a good while have been little enough read, towards 
the conclusion of last century the revival of tendencies akin to 
Souverain’s stand-point gave occasion to a translation of it by 
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Léffler, the General Superintendent at Gotha, which reached 
two editions, quickly following each other.* 

The author, whose name appears neither in the original 
French edition, nor upon the title-page of the English one 
which appeared contemporaneously, was not alive when his 
work was published. He would hardly have sent it forth in 
the form now before us. For his design was, in addition to the 
two sections of his investigation, which alone have been com- 
municated to us, to have subjoined a third, as a reply to the 
decisive question, What is the divinity which the Holy Scrip- 
tures ascribe to Jesus Christ ? 

As to the authorship of this book, which made so much 
noise, people remained in the dark for some considerable time 
after its appearance. As it appeared fromthe advertisement 
of his French editor, that he himself was no longer living, 
literary curiosity soon confined itself to the wish to ascertain 
the person of the latter. In some quarters the guess fell with 
tolerable confidence on Clericus; but as Clericus was in a 

sition to throw off this suspicion from himself with convinc- 
ing reasons, people generally were never able to discover the 

rson of the editor. Instead of this, Clericus first, then 

ayle and Prosper Marchand, assigned as the author of it, 
Souverain, a preacher, a native of Lower Languedoc, who had 
been stationed in the province of Poitou, and who had been 
deposed because of his openly avowed Arminian tendencies, 
and then had gone to Holland and England to obtain finally 
an appointment in the Episcopal Church, to which meanwhile 
he had gone over. This is all that we know with certainty 
about Souverain. With respect to his personal character, testi- 
mony is certainly borne to him by the enthusiastic praise which 
his French editor has awarded to him in his advertisement ; 
but considering the thoroughly partial character of the latter, 
it would be unjustifiable to pretend to build anything upon it. 
In a literary way, Souverain has not made himself further 
known ; for it is an error widespread indeed, yet often refuted 
formerly, to hold Souverain as the author of another book 
which appeared in 1706 under the title, Les raisons des 
Scripturaires, the object and spirit of which were of a character 
very much akin to Souverain. 

First of all, the CONTENTS of the book easily explain the 
sensation produced by it. For it promised proof of this point, 
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that some of the most essential elements of positive revelation 
have unfairly gained a place in the system of the church- 
teachers, and thus won their way into the general faith of 
Christians. “Error is the mother of mysteries,” is an axiom of 
the author, to which indeed he gives expression only once, and 
then only by the way, but it must be designated as properly the 
ultimate point of view.* 

The proper GROUND-THOUGATS OF GENUINE CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE are alleged to have been the two following: First of all, 
with reference to the Trinity, the author remarks, that nothing 
else, nothing deeper or more significant, can be meant by the 
Word or by the Spirit, both of which are mentioned in Holy 
Scripture in reference to God, than a distinct Economy of God ; 
that by the one is meant his outward mode of revelation and 
manifestation, and by the other his inward communication. 
And then he remarks, secondly, in reference to CHRIST, that 
the latter is called God by genuine Christians in no other sense 
than with respect either to his birth or his dignity; 7. ¢., as 
the author explains it more precisely, either because he was 
conceived in a supernatural way by the Holy Ghost, and born 
of a virgin, or because, after his life and death, he was exalted 
by God to be a Lord over all. 

Christ was born in a supernatural way, and Christ was 
exalted to be a Lord over all. These are the two points on 
which the author lays a strong emphasis, and which he seems 
to have regarded as simply inalienable from a Christian con- 
sciousness. But beyond these two points he certainly is not 
inclined to extend, as he calls it, the Godhead of Christ one 
hairbreadth. Nay, as he declaims most violently against those 
who had distinguished several persons in the Godhead, he 
declaims not less strongly against every theology which had 
attributed Godhead to Christ in any other way than in the 
twofold respect just alleged. According to this view he finds 
the true orthodoxy of the Christians of primitive times standing 
exactly between two extremes equally reprehensible and here- 
tical—that which made Christ a mere man, though ever so 
holy, and that which made him the Supreme God absolutely. 
And it is this orthodoxy, as the author thinks, which will be 
found expressed in the most sublime and ancient monument 
of the Christian Church—the apostles’ creed ; inasmuch as it 
calls Christ the only begotten Son of God, for this reason that 
he was conceived of the Virgin Mary through the Holy Ghost. 
His birth is consequently here described as making him God ; 
and he is described as made our Lord because he has risen from 
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the dead and ascended to heaven, from whence he will come 
again as judge : his obedience and his virtue are thus alleged 
to have exalted him to this high dignity. These are the two 
fundamental articles in which, he alleges, the proper Christo- 
logy of the ancients consisted, so far as it was genuine. Between 
these articles, however, the author makes a not important dis- 
tinction. He assigns, for his own part, a far greater value to 
the second of these two articles than to the first, to the God- 
head “acquired” by Christ, than to the Godhead “ born with 
him.” Christ never appealed to his supernatural birth, but 
only to the miracles which he did. Just as little did the 
apostles do so ; but, instead of it, gave prominence to the resur- 
rection and redemption of Christ. Not once has Paul done so, 
in the many passages in which he insists on faith in the redemp- 
tion of Christ as a thing necessary to our salvation. “ If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” On this last article, accordingly, as its 
most important article, the true theology of the ancients turns. 

It is in the PROOF here subjoined that the weakness of the 
* author’s undertaking becomes specially manifest. Under cover 
of an extraneous authority, he only ventures to bring forward 
his own view ; that is, on the basis of a remark made by Pear- 
son, yet in such a way that he insensibly changes it into a quite 
different sense from that in which its author had originally 
understood it. The latter had, on the occasion of his well-known 
investigations respecting the age of the Ignatian epistles, 
attempted a pretty sharply-marked antithesis between the 
character of the oldest development of doctrine in the Christian 
Church, and that of a somewhat later epoch, with no other 
design in view than to obtain a firm resting-place for fixing the 
age of the Ignatian epistles. And it is this remark of Pearson’s 
which the author adduces with so much parade, as an irrefra- 
gable support and authority for a part ofhisviews. “Ignatius,” 
so Pearson had expressed himself (Vindic. Ignat. p. ii, cap. 1.), 
“ belongs to those who called Jesus Christ God (qui édeorvyou), 
as the Catholics of this time did, inasmuch as, according to 
Pliny’s report, they sang hymns to Jesus as a God, and, 
according to the remark of an eminent writer (apud Kuseb. 
Hist. Eccl. 5, 28), celebrated the praise of Jesus Christ, the 
Logos of God, by ascribing Godhead to him. But after the 
doctrine of Plato was received into the church, the writers of 
the second and third century were no longer accustomed to 
speak so simply of Christ, 7. ¢, to call him God simply. This 
mode of speaking of Jesus Christ savours, therefore, quite of 
the century of Ignatius, because he calls him God simply. 
Photius makes it a reproach against Clemens Romanus, that 
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he has not given to Jesus Christ this sublime title, which so 
rightly belongs to him. And hence it is evident, that this 
learned critic believed that the custom of calling Jesus Christ 
God was peculiar to the first age of the church. Conse- 
quently the name God ascribed to Jesus Christ, which Ignatius 
so often repeats, and without any of those definitions of which 
his successors made use, and quite nakedly and simply, is a 
proof for the antiquity of his writings. He imitates through- 
out the epistles of Paul, which were accepted generally by all 
churches from the very beginning. There is nothing in his 
letters which savours of heathen learning, nothing which would 
be unworthy the simplicity of an apostolic man, and of the 
purity of the gospel. The writers that followed were accus- 
tomed to borrow thoughts from the heathen, and to mix their 
doctrines sometimes with the Christian religion. In this 
every one followed the principles, the philosophy, in which he 
had been instructed before the reception of Christianity, as, 
e. g., Tertullian. Ignatius, on the contrary, was a bishop long 
before, and had gone over to Christianity at a time when as 
yet few heathen men of learning had become Christians. We 
have thus in him a pure Christian, a Christian who was not 
educated in the schools, who had skimmed over no libraries, 
who was not instructed in the dogmas of the Academy, or of 
the Stoa.” 

One may doubt whether the way in which Souverain alleges 
this remark of Pearson, in order to play behind its shelter his 
own quite different game, can be regarded as within the limits 
of scientific honesty and truthfulness. For he first assumes the 
appearance of thoroughly coinciding with Pearson, and only 
asserting what the latter has already taught before him. He 
calls the remark of Pearson a beautiful and correct one, the 
correct thought of a learned Trinitarian. But the addition, 
“ He has therein spoken the truth, without himself reflecting 
on it,” forms the easy transition to a — of conduct on the 
part of the author, in which he outwardly maintains Pearson’s 
authority, yet deviates from him in almost all single points. 
We do not dwell on the fact that Souverain obviously drops 
entirely the ultimate and proper point of view from which 
Pearson had been originally led to his remark. Pearson had 
sought to make that characteristic distinction between separate 
epochs of the church’s progress, merely with a view to arrive 
at a resting-place in determining the age of the Ignatian 
epistles. The author, while transferring Pearson’s remark 
into a connection different from its original one, has partly 
altered and partly abandoned its meaning. Pearson thought 
he saw a distinction betwixt the earlier and the later Christians, 
in the fact that the one party called Christ God simply, while . 
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the other (from the force of preconceived opinions brought with 
them from heathenism) would have done this only with Pla- 
tonizing restrictions and definitions. But we find that the 
author endeavours to twist this well-defined relationship into 
the very opposite. He wishes, indeed, to have a distinction 
betwixt an earlier and a later epoch in the doctrinal conception 
of Christ recognised. But, according to him, it is not to lie in 
the fact that the earlier Christians had attributed Godhead to 
Christ in a more unlimited, and the later in a more restricted, 
way. On the contrary, the old and genuine Christianity, he 
alleges, rather consisted in the fact that they made Christ God 
merely in the two respects mentioned ; while the later Platonists 
among the Christians, on the contrary,as he alleges, believed they 
were not able to go far enough in their deifying conceptions of 
Christ. The difference between Pearson’s assertion and that of 
the author is thus real enough ; and yet the author endeavours to 
substitute the one for the other. And that difference between 
these two conceptions cannot at all be concealed in detail, 
as soon as the author comes to carry out his view respecting the 
separate points. For while Pearson approves of the observa- 
tion made by Photius, that the more ancient period called Christ 
God simply, and while Photius’s censure of Clement, on the 
ground of this remark, seems to have been approved by Pear- 
son, Souverain rather opposes Pearson’s views in both respects. 
He defends Clement in spite of the fact, that he concedes that the 
latter spoke of Christ only “as a God,” but not as God himself. 
Or rather this latter circumstance is just what leads him to his 
defence of Clement against Photius. He rejects, moreover, the 
assertion, that it was the usage of ancient times to call Christ 
God simply ; and although he cannot deny that Ignatius speaks 
in this way of Christ, he sees in this nothing but a fully isolated 
peculiarity of that time. He rejects, consequently, the testimony 
of Pliny too, to which Pearson had also appealed. And thus the 
author proceeds from one thing to another, rejecting the separate 
parts and grounds of Pearson’s assertion, until the reader, 
utterly confounded, at length asks himself, why he still con- 
tinues in apparent agreement with Pearson’s view, while in 
reality, in almost all points, he deviates from it. The riddle, 
however, is solved, as soon as we think of the last part of 
Pearson’s assertion. The somewhat exaggerated attack which 
Pearson makes on the later times, accusing them of having 
mingled the heathen dogma with the Christian religion, is the 
reason why he will not give up the authority of Pearson, how- 
ever much he deviates from it in detail. For in that he has 
before him the proper ground-thesis of his whole work ; and 
no wonder, therefore, if he will not part with an authoritative 
testimony so respectable in regard to it. Accordingly he pro- 
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nounces, in regard to Pearson’s passage: “We have here a 
confession, which frees the heretics once for all from the fearful 
authority of the Platonic fathers, with which they were con- 
tinually assailed. The fathers who have written since Igna- 
tius, says Pearson, the teachers of the second century, are accus- 
tomed to borrow their thoughts from the heathen, and to com- 
mingle their dogmas with the Christian religion itself.” “And 
what follows from this? This namely, that the fathers of 
the second and third century,—a Justin, an Athenagoras, a 
Theophilus, an Irenzus, a Clement of Alexandria, a Tertul- 
lian, an Origen, &c., all the fathers, in a word, who have writ- 
ten after Ignatius, have mingled the heathen dogma with the 
Christian religion ; and, consequently, these fathers cannot be 
listened to as upright witnesses of the Christian faith. Thus 
these fathers cannot be regarded otherwise than as half 
heathens. Thus the heretics cannot be beaten with their autho- 
rity ; and hence one must bring back the controversy respect- 
ing the Godhead of Christ to the conception which the fathers 
of the first century give of it, because these had not skimmed 
over libraries, because they were not instructed in the principles 
of the Academy and of the Stoa. In short, everything that is 
removed from the simplicity and purity of this first century 
must be regarded as a heathen dogma.” 

This, we now see, was the real interest which bound the 
author to the passage of Pearson, on which he founded. He 
exaggerates it still more in some respects, and then uses it as 
a shield, behind which he supposes he may with impunity 
direct his accusation of Platonism against the later Christian 
writers. And an attack of this kind against the primitive 
church itself, is hazarded only because he aims to ward off, by 
means of it, an attack on himself as immediately at hand. The 
heretics who in any way controvert or diminish the Godhead 
of Christ, are no longer to be beaten, and can no longer be 
beaten by the authority of the fathers, This is the proper and 
real application which the author makes of that remark of 
Pearson. To be able to do this, at his expense, the author 
adheres so obstinately to his authority, however many may be 
the ways in which he deviates from his view in detail. 

The author subjoins, indeed, to that appeal to Pearson which 
we have been noticing, some independent observation, by 
means of which he thinks he can justify and establish those 
more restricted conceptions respecting the Godhead of Christ, 
which he has brought before us in what has been already 
noticed. But in reality they no more prove what Souverain 
. wishes to prove by them, than they enter into the proper course 
of our special inquiry. They are all brought forward to some 
extent under the protection of the previous mark of Pearson ; 
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so that their best support is already withdrawn, as soon as oné 
has disposed of that. On this account we may here state with 
all brevity, that the author’s additional arguments for this thesis, 
that Christ was called God only in the two respects specified, 
and specially for the reference to his exaltation, have been 
taken for the most part from discussions on the Christological 
expressions of the apostolic fathers, the meaning of the oldest 
creeds, and the confessions of the martyrs. Besides this, how- 
ever, the author reflects still farther on the rejection with which 
the church is said to have visited not only those who wished 
to hold Christ to be a mere man, but those too who identified 
him at once with the supreme God. But with all these argu- 
ments he appears to have served his cause no better, than with 
that opening appeal to Pearson. Everywhere we miss the 
justification of that decisive only, on which, however, every- 
thing depends. That Christ was called God by the ancient 
Christians only on account of the two considerations specified, 
that is the point for which we have to demand proof from the 
author, a debt which he has yet to pay. 

When we pass to the second point, the character of the 
Platonic system given by the author, we must first of all prefix a 
threefold objection to the whole. In part it is the same as that 
which must be adduced against the author’s work in general, as 
to the want of arrangement of materials; in part it refers to 
the incompleteness with which he is chargeable in his repre- 
sentation ; thirdly, to the complete absence of what can be 
called an independent investigation of sources. For first, as to 
the passages of his confusedly arranged book, in which he 
advances his views respecting Plato, we are at once referred to 
sects. 5-7, 9, and 12, of the first book ; but we cannot suppose 
his whole view represented by these, as a series of separate 
observations scattered over the author’s whole work must be 
taken along with us for its more precise explanation, and yet 
these are often much fitted to afford us a deeper insight into 
his proper tendencies. Then if we examine the completeness 
of the explanations thus adduced generally, and apply to this 
examination the measure of the Platonic system authenticall 
ascertained, we are surprised that few elements of the latter 
have been taken into consideration by the author. For, to 
speak more definitely, it is really only a single doctrine of the 
Platonic theology, with the consequences immediately derived 
from it, on which the author lays stress, in the interest of his 
aim. Plato's so called doctrine of the three principles, and his 
Logos doctrine, which is alleged to be the favourite doctrine of 
the philosopher, are the only two points closely connected with 
each other to which the author in his proofs constantly returns. 
And although he takes occasion to designate the exposition of 
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these two points as a “development of the Platonic system,” 
yet he is far from bringing forward the system in its true 
organic connection, and he only in some measure gives a review 
of it. Instead of this he always works with those two com- 
pletely isolated parts. Even these, and this is the third point, 
to which we wished from the beginning to draw attention, he 
seems scarcely to have drawn from an independent view of the 
Platonic dialogues, as he always appeals as often as he quotes 
them, only to sources of a derived kind, at second and third 
hand ; ¢.¢., for the most part only to the fathers, referring 
occasionally to Plato ; and for the latter frequently only to the 
learned representations which have Plato or the fathers for 
their subject. That the author had ever examined a single 
dialogue of Plato itself, could hardly be proved from his own 
work. On this account not a few of his assertions fall to pieces 
of themselves, as soon as they are compared with the authentic 
sources of the Platonic philosophy. In part they could not 
possibly have existed without the confusion and displacement 
which must befall the Platonic ideas by such a way of passing 
from hand to hand. It is only in this way, 4. ¢., as mixed by 
the medium of transmission on the one hand, and as rent from 
the connection properly belonging to them on the other, that 
they could be adduced generally for the object to which the 
author has applied them. 

Souverain begins his expositions of Platonism by naming 
the ultimate and only source of knowledge, from which, as he 
will have it, not only Plato, but the ancient philosophers 
generally must have drawn. It has been said, he remarks, of 
the most celebrated philosophers of antiquity, that they had 
heard the voice of God in nature; and on this point Clement 
once directly ventured on the expression, that the ancient 
philosophers in their view of the universe, had listened to Moses 
himself as their teacher. According to the author's exposition 
both statements mean nothing but this, that they were able to 
philosophise correctly on it, in the way of mere rational know- 
ledge, and without participation in any other revelation than 
that afforded (Rom. i. 20) by the works of creation. There is 
therefore, says he, no sufficient warrant for placing the ancient 
philosophers, though it has been often done, in any relation 
whatever to the sources of the positive revelation of the old 
covenant. It was not by tradition, but merely by their own 
reflection that they must be supposed to have arrived at the 
possession of their results. Aud while the author repeats the 
observation of Graverol, (from his “ Moses vindicatus,” p. 89), 
that “ everything that is said respecting the origin of philosophy 
among the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Greeks, is a very uncertain 
tradition ;” he draws from the remark this inference, that. 
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everything which we meet in the Grecian philosophy is the 
fruit of its own speculation and experience. Hence, at the 
beginning he holds a supposition which must prove itself as 
highly decisive in the farther course of his investigation; a 
supposition which might perhaps be regarded by most in our 
time as self-evident, but of which the same thing cannot be 
said in the author's time. We cannot mistake the fact too in 
regard to the author himself, that he could scarce do otherwise 
agreeably to all his other designs, than take up his position to 
this one supposition in the way specified. This whole under- 
taking goes in the very opposite direction from that taken 
by all who thought of referring Plato’s philosophy in parti- 
cular, and the ancient philosophy generally, to the sources 
of the old covenant. For while the latter attempt to claim 
back, as it were, the deeper and greater truths of the Platonic 
philosophy, and assign ion to positive revelation, the other, 
on the contrary, aims to resolve the integral parts of positive 
revelation into the results of philosophic speculation. Sou- 
verain’s immediate task in such circumstances can therefore 
only consist in shewing by what natural and easily intelligible 
transitions, according to him, it must have come to this develop- 
ment, that the ancient philosophers were brought to teach “a 
certain kind of trinity,” in their doctrine of the three principles. 
For this object the author remarks, in the first place, that 
there would be no other question, so soon as men began to 
hilosophise at all, which would be so natural to the mind as 
just the question, Whether the world always existed, or whether 
it came into being? Next came eventually the second ques- 
tion, How and by whom was the world made? In regard to 
both questions there must therefore have been framed com 
ratively soon an answer which would harmonise at least smn. 
For although some few, agreeably to the system of Ocellus Lu- 
canus, believed in an eternal world, the majority and the more 
enlightened, on the other hand, asserted with Timeeus of Locris 
the coming into being (Gewordensein) of the world. With 
equal harmony men soon arrived at the opinion that the world 
could not possibly be the work of chance or of a blind princi- 
ple, and not the product of the universal reason, or of an ani- 
mating spirit shed abroad upon it. ‘To this view Thales, Her- 
motimus, and Anaxagoras already rose, as they recognised a 
spirit who arranges matter, and clothes it with its various forms. 
Socrates next went a step farther, as he would have the Spirit 
ruling the world to be regarded as only the Son of the Supreme 
God, and distinguished the latter again from the former. And 
finally, Plato gave to this system its greatest possible perfec- 
tion, by the fact that he described the world with all impres- 
siveness as the product of infinite goodness and wisdom and 
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power, and accordingly spoke of a God, who is supremely good. 
One he called the Father, supremely wise ; another he called 
the Reason or the Word, and supremely powerful; another he 
called the Spirit or the Soul of the world ; and in this way the 
whole system had reached its complete compass, its most 
finished character, and that degree of completeness which could 
not be overstepped and carried farther but at the expense of 
the subject itself. For if the problem were to reckon up these 
fundamental attributes of the divine nature, which would be 
the ruling and descriptive one for its relation to the world, 
these were exhausted by the three specified. By these the 
whole idea of God, drawn from creation and with respect to the 
creation, is absolutely complete, and a sound speculation and 
philosophy therefore could make no correct addition to what 
had already been observed on the stand-point represented by 
Plato. But, on the other hand, the germ of error and of mis- 
understanding which subsequently arose from it lay from the 
first in Platonism itself, or at least in the mode of representa- 
tion of which it availed itself. For instead of speaking of the 
three attributes of the divine nature, through whose associa- 
tion the world was said to be produced, Plato had found it 
necessary to introduce three separate divine persons, three 
separate Gods; nay, aiming to explain the definite relation of 
these three to one another, he had skilfully devised a sort of 
divine genealogy, a Father, and a Son begotten by him, and a 
third sprung from them both, so that his whole cosmogony, 
under such circumstances, had insensibly been transformed 
into a complete theogony. Plato, either because he feared the 
fate of Socrates, and had not the courage to set himself in op- 
position to the manifest error of the established religion, ac- 
commodated himself to the then prevalent fashionable philoso- 
phy, which made a separate God out of every attribute, virtue, 
erg or perhaps from pedagogic condescension, because he 
1ad the good intention of causing the people insensibly to 
make an exchange so advantageous for themselves, that is, of 
substituting in the room of gross polytheism the separate 
attributes of the true and supreme God—from one of these 
motives, or perhaps from both combined, Plato had been in- 
duced to give to his doctrine of the three divine attributes a 
personifying garb, and thus to envelop the great truths dis- 
covered by him in acloud of fictions and enigmas, which might 
all too easily become a snare to his disciples. The latter soon 
took in a proper sense what he would have understood only as 
allegorical fiction. They understood simply as three distinct 
persons what Plato had originally meant as three attributes of 
one and the same person, and as factors of one common influ- 
ence. They therefore made a further separation of these three 
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persons from one another, assuming, first of all, a supreme God, 
to whom the two others owe homage and obedience, because 
he is their Father and Creator; next, a visible servant of the 
invisible God, or Creator of the world of sense; thirdly, the 
world itself, or the soul animating the world, to which some 
assign the name of Demon. From this change it is at once 
seen how much the author aims from the first to frame what 
he remarks respecting the Platonic teachers to be as analogous 
as possible to what comes afterwards to be considered in regard 
to the Christian teachers.* 

However, the proper POINT OF CONTACT which Plato’s doc- 
trine, according to the author, must have had with CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT is not yet exhibited in the foregoing statement. It 
comes to light rather in the LoGos DocTRINE of Plato, which 
is directly developed from the foregoing theory. By the Logos, 
Plato understands his second God, of whom we have already 
heard that he is described as the visible servant of the invisible 
God, who creates the world, and is elsewhere called the Word, 
the Understanding, the Reason of God. But we have not yet 
heard that in regard to this Aéyos Plato again makes a highly 
important distinction, a distinction which has always a retro- 
spective reference to God, but at one time it is in a far more 
indirect way than at another. Either he understands by this 
Logos the sum-total, comprised in God’s bosom from eter- 
nity, of all the perfections, ideas, and forms of created things, 
and this Logos the later Platonists called the inner, spiritual, 
the eternal, and hence the derived, Logos ; or he understands 
by it the so-called derived and more outward Logos, 7. e., that 
substance and material which God produced and generated 
from his bosom when he was about to make the world. From 
this we evidently see that the Logos on the two occasions 
appears in a really different character. At one time it means 
the world of ideas present in the understanding of God ; at 
another time, the matter of the actual world. On both occa- 
sions, as will be granted with the greatest readiness on this 
supposition, it has as little in common with the Johannine 





* It may here be noticed, in passing, that the author thinks he is able to 
extract from the right conception of the Socratic demon an essential confirma- 
tion of his views. Behind it he descries nothing else but the proper genius of 
Socrates himself, reason attentively consulted and nature rightly understood. 
Making these suppositions, the Socratic demon may therefore appear also as a 
manifest instance of the fact that the ancients must have treated the com- 
monest things theologically, #.¢., have found gods everywhere. “The philo- 
sophers use a mysterious and theological language : we must not be misled by 
such high-sounding words, and make a venerable mystery of a mere allegory.” 
Thus the author expresses himself generally, even at page 55, and fuily at 
page 199, with special reference to Plato: “ One will be a good Platonist gene- 
rally only when we do not forget that Plato is to be understood allegorically.” 
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Logos as two things can have which bear the same name. The 
Johannine Aéyos means the revelation of God most perfectly 
made in Christ ; the Platonic Logos means either the ideal 
world, according to which the second God made the actual 
world, or the matter out of which he made it. And yet it 
is just at this point that the Platonic thoughts are said to 
have been transferred to the Christian world. Yet men have 
allowed themselves, it is alleged, to be deceived by the apparent 
similarity of the one word Aéyos, to interweave with each other 
circles of thought which had radically nothing in common with 
each other. 

Before we proceed farther on the road thus indicated, it will 
be appropriate first to take a view of that summary in which 
the author has collected all that is to be gathered from the 
writings of the Platonists important for this later age. He 
gives it at p. 110, starting from the thought that from the 
first the thoughts of the Platonists have many ways fallen into 
confusion and misunderstanding with each other. ORIGINALLY 
three systems of this philosophy, really separated from each 
other, may be distinguished, having mainly but this in common, 
that they all teach the Trinity taught by them in regard to the 
creation, and for the rest may be characterised as the theo- 
logical, the allegorical, and the physical systems. The first of 
these three systems distinguishes the first God as Father, or the 
divine Understanding begetting the ideas from the world of 
ideas designated as the Son, which is the Aéyog immediately 
begotten by the Father, and internal to the Father, and from 
the sensible and visible world, or rather from the spirit and 
soul of the latter, which may be regarded as a creation pro- 
duced from the other two, because the visible world receives its 
form from ideas, and its life from God. The allegorical system, 
on the other hand, conceives in the second God, or in the 
Logos, a trinity of attributes in regard to the creation, inas- 
much as the Logos is regarded as the sum-total of that supreme 
Goodness, and marvellous Wisdom, and infinite Power, by the 
common co-operation of which the universe is said to have 
been made. The third system, designated the physical, dis- 
tinguishes, in regard to the world, first an efficient Cause, 7. ¢., a 
Creator and Father, who is also called the inner Logos ; then, 
secondly, matter, which has subsisted from eternity in that first 
Originator, and is said to have proceeded from him by means 
of a spo0A%, or emanation, as the derived Logos ; thirdly, a 
derived form, or the animated world, which is the result of the 
foregoing two. In this way we have before us from the first 
three varieties, distinct in character from one another, of one 
and the same ground thought. That God made the world of 
mere goodness, with wisdom and power, forming it out of 
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matter according to the pattern of the ideal world, is the simple 
Platonic kernel, which has parted into the three directions 
a just as the expression Aéyos was taken differently, or 
the three prominent factors were counted in the one way or 
the other. But even that multiplicity of conceptions thus 
obtained was formed again into a larger number by combina- 
tions, and for a double reason, viz., as it was attempted to carry 
out one of these three systems purely by itself, or to combine 
it with the other two ; or, again, as men gave themselves up 
to the grosser or to the more refined Platonism, i. ¢., either 
took the personifications, meant to be only allegorical, in the 
proper sense or not. From all these combinations we see dis- 
tinctly enough that, according to the authcr’s representation, 
Platonism is thought to have been a dark and immensely 
ambiguous mass, out of which we may suppose much might 
be drawn, into which much might be put. It is to him the un- 
known factor with which he works, and which he needs in right 
earnest, if it is to be explained how he could frequently reach 
results so totally different from the ordinary representation. 
After having thus far developed the manner in which the 
author represents to bimself genuine Christianity on the one 
hand, and original Platonism on the other, while the two had not 
yet come in contact with each other, we proceed now to the 
proper central point of our whole inquiry, to shew, thirdly, 
according to the author’s statements, the precise way in 
which the contact of the two took place, i the results to 
which it is said to have led. As to this point, we shall be in a 
position most advantageously to arrange and exhibit the ma- 
terial adduced by the author, and scattered over his whole work, 
if we distribute it under the three following points of view: the 
time at which the author supposes that fatal irruption of 
Platonism on the Christian world to have taken place ; the 
inner cause which facilitated it ; the dogmatic results said to 
have been reached in this way. In all these points of view, we 
are compelled to notice soon enough, first, the daring assertions 
of the author taken generally ; their comprehensive and far- 
reaching nature ; and next, theirslender foundation. Platonism 
is said to have forced its way into the Christian world from the 
earliest times downward, it is said to have carried the greatest 
desolations in its train, and to have placed the church in a 
really lamentable condition. Its poison is said to have touched 
by far the larger majority of the fathers, to have thoroughly 
infected some, and to have left absolutely few untouched. 
Thus there is ascribed to Platonism an important part in 
universal history, a decisive influence on the dogmatic forma- 
tion of the Christian Church, such as has never perhaps 
again been asserted for Platonism to the same extent. 
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There have been, doubtless, more extravagant, and in words, 
more enthusiastic, examples of rAarwvouavvia ; but rarely has 
an absolute enthusiasm for Plato so attempted to discover 
itself in cold blood, and to move entirely under the mask 
of historic objectivity, as in this case. It is true this over- 
estimate of Plato really asserts but the second place in the 
interest of the author ; it is but a means to an end in the agi- 
tation directed against the ecclesiastical conception of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. In this way he knows how to spread 
over his unmeasured assertions as to the influence conceded to 
Plato, an appearance of objective calmness and impartiality, 
which essentially distinguishes it from the otherwise cognate 
conceptions of a Ficinus, a Mirandola, and others. How little 
this appearance rests, however, on the basis of a really cautious, 
moderate, and correct historical view, we shall soon have an 
opportunity of convincing ourselves. 
or, at the very outset, and with reference to the first of 
the three points which we have specified, this fact in the author’s 
deduction necessarily surprises us, that he can scarce assign an 
early enough point of time at which the corruption is alleged 
to have forced its way into the Christian Church. According 
to his shewing, it has exactly the appearance as if the church 
of Christ had just got footing in the world, when forthwith the 
corruption through Platonism, if it did not take place, was 
decidedly prepared. He seems not to have ventured to extend 
his accusation to the holy Scripture itself, to the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles contained in it, and to the very 
oldest creeds of the church drawn up according to the apostolic 
theology. For the rest, there are left very few among the other 
parts of Christian doctrinal development, which he would not 
somehow, though indirectly, place in connection with the 
Platonising degeneracy of Christianity. First, he designates 
more than once the age of Hadrian as the turning-point, when 
Platonism first got the upper hand within the Christian world. 
He appeals to the expulsion of the Jews and Jewish Christians 
from Palestine, which took place at this time, and to the con- 
temporaneous filling of the place of the Nazarene bishops, and 
of such as had come from the school of St James in the metro- 
no church of Jerusalem, with men who had come from the 
eathen Christians. And he reckons both circumstances im- 
ortant enough fully to explain the fact, that just at that time 
cadin, and especially Platonising thoughts, found admission 
more readily than ever before into the Christian Church. 
Accordingly the author fixes the age of Hadrian as that un- 
fortunate epoch when the apostolic tradition was everywhere 
lost, when the Christian Church lost her virginity, and when the 
Platonic mischief, instead of apostolic simplicity, forced its way 
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into her. But if we were perhaps to expect, that he would 
consider the pre-Hadrianic productions of Christian literature 
as pure documents of faith in its simplicity, it is by no means 
so. Rather, as his mention of the Hadrian epoch was meant 
as but an approximate boundary line, it by no means excludes 
the existence of individual examples of a Platonising Chris- 
tianity, and of preparations for it, within the eurlier epoch 
itself. Ignatius is in this respect the decisive example which 
we meet in the author’s representation. His time is certainly 
somewhat earlier than that of Hadrian; yet the author thinks 
himself entitled to charge Ignatius with Platonism, not of the 
grosser, open, and proper character, but of a refined, latent, and 
indirect sort. But apart from this single example, the author 
knows besides a more general characteristic in. the earlier Chris- 
tians themselves, which he brings out as at least a preparation 
for the Platonising degeneracy which first made its appearance 
afterwards, This is the prevalence of the allegorical method of 
exposition, with which we shall afterwards become acquainted, 
as one of the most essential bridges on which the Platonising 
spirit was to force its way into Christianity. As far back as 
allegory among Christians, the author seems willing to suppose 
a certain predisposition to Platonising among Christians. Bar- 
nabas, Hermas, Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, to whom the 
author gives the designation, “ scholars of the apostles,” which 
is specially intended to contrast these fathers with the later 
ones as the: disciples of Plato, all allegorised, and by means of 
allegories lost the simplicity of original Christianity, building a 
bridge for the irruption of Platonism which afterwards took 
place. It is therefore quite consistent on the author’s part, 
when he does not let these very scholars of the apostles pass 
wholly without censure, since he reserves for their later followers 
the so-called disciples of Plato, a censure so unbounded. At 
all events, we learn from his discussions that there can be but 
an incomparably small period in his eyes, within which he 
acknowledges the old genuine Christianity purely held. With 
the apostles the absolutely pure doctrine was carried to the 
grave, and immediately after their death that germ of confusion 
and disturbance is said to exist, which afterwards found its 
broadest development in a supposed unconditional surrender 
to Platonism on the part of the fathers. The view which the 
author has of the history of the ancient church, is thus to 
be regarded as the worst possible. He names the age of 
Hadrian as the proper crisis, in which the evil of Platonism 
came out plain, direct, and in the widest extent ; but he will 
not perhaps have it said that we are not to assume as existing 
even earlier among Christians, if not the evil itself, yet a decisive 
preparation for it. 
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The second question was the INNER CAUSE and the more pre- 
cise MODE of the production and propagation of the corruption 
in general. In regard to this it will not be difficult, from what 
has been already said, to bring out the points which must be 
treated here. They are clearly in the doctrine of the Trinity 
and in Christology, according to the author’s representations of 
them both. For according to his opinion, this is the error 
which must have been committed in reference to the first of the 
two doctrines : that out of the twofold economy of God, out of 
his revelation in the word, and his communication through the 
Holy Ghost, two persons have been made. And further, the 
error in reference to the second of the two doctrines is said to 
have consisted in the fact that men were too much occupied 
with asserting the Godhead of Christ; more precisely, that they 
were more occupied with the Godhead accruing to Christ 
through his birth, than with that imparted to him by his 
exaltation on account of his obedience. Thus they laboured in 
some measure from two opposite sides towards one common 
goal ; they by degrees accustomed themselves to introduce into 
the one essence of God a certain plurality of persons, and could 
only assume as the second of the three persons thus introduced 
that Christ, about whose supernatural birth they had formerly 
devoted themselves to excessive speculation. From the concur- 
ence of two errors and exaggerations, thoroughly independent 
of each other, there followed the whole peculiar form of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity generally, and the belief 
of the two natures in Christ in particular. And this result 
could not have been reached thus easily, had there not been a 
sort of precedent for it in Platonism in a quite analogous way. 
For in regard to this point, some Platonists had been accus- 
tomed long before, to make three divine persons out of three 
principles or attributes of Gad, and to take the word Aéyo¢ in 
an ambiguous sense, as it were, parallel to the two natures at- 
tributed to Christ. Here as there, on the side of Platonism, 
and on the side of Christianity, the same process in the develop- 
ment of thought had to some extent taken place, and an 
erroneous development of thought. And as soon as the two 
sides came in contact with each other generally, they could not 
fail to strengthen each other in their mutual tendencies, and at 
length unite. But they could more easily come into contact 
with each other, as on both sides they used the method of 
allegory, which was therefore fitted in some measure to be a 
connecting bond around heathen and Christian thoughts. 

We have thus explained briefly the author's plan of opera- 
tions. And considered generally, no.one will venture to with- 
hold the testimony, that it is one not unskilfully contrived, and 
at all events that it is well considered. Even its complicated 
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form must not absolutely be made an objection to it, as the 
separate parts of which it consists are very well connected and 

culated for each other. The whole arrangement of the doc- 
trines mentioned, both on the side of the Christian faith and 
on the side of Platonism, has been so considerately chosen, that 
the alleged parallel form of the two may appear from the first 
to be as evident as possible. Christianity teaches one God, in 
whom revelation and communication may be distinguished 
from each other as two distinct sides of his economy. Platonism 
likewise teaches one God, in regard to whom either three divine 
principles or three divine attributes may be distingdished from 
each other. Platonism teaches farther a Logos, but has no in- 
tention and no ability to go beyond a fatal ambiguity in more 
closely defining him. And so Christianity endeavours to 
exhibit him whom she wishes to have understood as identical 
with the Logos, as uniting in himself a double nature. No 
wonder then that these two doctrines, outwardly so much the 
same, should afterwards have really merged into one another. 
The latter fact is the less surprising, however striking, as 
Platonism and the Christian faith are alleged to have been 
misunderstood generally from the first, and in the very same 
way, by personification too literally understood; and as the 
allegory used in common is said to have extended over both 
sides as an intermediate bond, I would almost say, of indefinite- 
ness and ambiguity. In this remark the author indicates what 
he calls, by technical expressions specially selected for this pur- 
pose, the theologising, the politising (or economising) the 
allegorising, and the philosophic speculation of the fathers 
generally, as the links by which the dogmatic results of the 
later doctrines of the Trinity and the Logos were completed. 
In the gradual course of these doctrines, each of the activities 
attributed to the fathers is said to have played its part. To be 
able to examine the author’s views thoroughly, it will therefore 
be indispensable to trace all these points in detail. 

The author’s disquisition on the use of allegory occupies the 
first place ; because allegory is the first common territory on 
which the author makes Platonism and Christianity meet, and 
because he has expressed himself more fully and more con- 
nectedly on this point than on the others. Allegory is, with- 
out question, one of the most important levers with which the 
author works, because it does not refuse its services to him for 
the most apparently opposite uses. To unite what appears to 
him connected, and to separate what he wishes to have parted, 
he applies the supposition of the allegorical mode of representa- 
tion, and it suffices for both. If he has either to elevate the 
thoughts of a party generally, as, e.g., the Gnostics, or to ad- 
vance them nearer to the mind of the church, allegory discloses, 
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in the doctrines of this party, a higher sense than originally 
seemed to be in them. If, on the other hand, he has to de- 
tract from the usual authority of a church teacher, he points 
out the presence of allegory in his writings, the meaning of 
which, he endeavours to shew, is either extremely doubtful, or 
else an extremely trivial view. And we cannot be surprised, 
in fact, that allegory, in the author’s hand, can work in this 
way, when we consider that, at the outset, he takes the idea 
of allegory in so wide a sense that its application to very hetero- 
geneous objects appears to lie in the very idea of it. “ Alle- 
gory,” as he defines it, with Hugo Grotius, “means every figure 
of speech, according to which another than the literal sense is 
connected with any form of expression.” This may occur with 
a double intent; either as a writer wishes, by a higher sense 
substituted, to conceal the meanness of what is concealed in 
the expression ; or as he thinks he can, by means of the sim- 
plicity of the words, reveal more widely a much higher sense. 
This last kind of allegory may also be called the parable, or 
mythological statement ; and it is that which Christ specially 
uses, and by the use of which he is said to have facilitated the 
preaching of his gospel to the poor and to little ones, and to 
have adapted the highest mysteries to the apprehension of the 
simple. Just so Pythagoras, for example, made use of it 
among the heathen ; and his doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls was, according to the author’s opinion mentioned once 
before, notbing but an allegory on the multiform variableness 
of matter, and on the Spirit shed abroad upon it, and, as it 
were, pervading it. As distinguished from this, the peculiar 
situation of the fathers was essentially different. What led to 
the application of allegory among them, was not that they 
had wished to exhibit a deeper sense in the simplest possible 
form. Rather the reverse, that they aimed to lend to a simpler 
form of expression the appearance of a higher sense. The 

were, he alleges, ashamed of the cross of their Lord, and too 

offence at the meanness of the contents of both Testaments, 
and, above all, of the contents of the gospel. Assailed by the 
heathen because of their religion, they laid hold of a very fatal 
means, when they aimed to uphold its dignity by interpreta- 
tions which they thought they could not make sufficiently 
sublime and beautiful, profound and mysterious; just as the 
heathen, before this, to escape from the assaults of the 
Christians, had endeavoured to transform their whole mytho- 
logy into physical, theological, and moral allegory. This 
second kind of allegory, however, took shape among the Chris- 
tians in more than one way. -First of all, they aimed 
simply to accommodate and to connect the two Testaments 
to each other, as far as possible. In this the Christians 
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only continued, in some measure, what the writers of the New 
Testament had already begun, just as the latter again had only 
followed the customary usage of their people since the Baby- 
lonish captivity. This first kind of allegory then appearing 
among Christians the author designated the Oriental or Chal- 
daic. If the Jews formerly used it in such a way that they 
referred everything in all their allegories to the law as the 
mystical sense, the Christians originally did something similar 
with regard to Christ and the gospel. But very soon this ori- 
ginal character of allegorizing was altered not merely by bound- 
less excess, but also and not less by the different meaning and 
purport which they sought to diffuse by allegories. For 
allegory was no longer laid hold of merely for the purpose of 
elucidating some passage of holy Scripture, but was frequently 
connected in a very arbitrary way with some favourite form of 
expression, mereiy to vend a sense ingenious and striking, or 
pregnant and profound. And this sense became by degrees 
different from the earlier one, inasmuch as, from the time that 
allegory came, in a larger measure, into the hands of Christians 
Platonically disposed, the aim was increasingly, not so much to 
shew that the higher sense of the Old Testament, as that the 
higher sense of the Platonic philosophy, was fulfilled in the gospel 
of Christ. Thus the use of allegory changed not merely in the de- 
gree of its application, but also in the nature of it. They no longer 
sought the bid Testament in the New, and the latter again in 
the former, but thought that they had the same right generally 
in regard to the Platonic philosophy and the holy Scripture. 
The application of allegory was but one step, though the 
first and most important step, which the Christians were to 
take in the path of incipient corruption and interference 
with the original simplicity of the faith. Allegory, so to 
speak, only opened the gate through which foreign thoughts 
could force their way into Christianity. That the thoughts 
which thus forced their way in were really Platonising thoughts, 
was caused by the application of two other methods practised 
by the fathers, and which are thought by the author insepar- 
able from each other, and from allegory. These are what the 
author calls theologising on the one hand, and politising or 
economising on the other, expressions not understood in the 
same sense which others meant by them in reference to the 
fathers, and as the latter themselves understood them. “ Theo- 
logising” means, according to the author’s definition, “to 
speak of one in expressions which are used of God.” And the 
theological language, in this sense, cannot therefore be used by 
any in a quite proper sense. For as plainly no one can theo- 
logise (deify) God, as he is already God in and of himself, so, 
on the other hand, it is obvious that no one can use theological 
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language of any other in a quite proper sense. The latter is 
therefore but a strong and emphatic metaphor to designate 
extraordinary and wonderful things. If one is born in 4 won- 
derful way he is said to have come down from heaven. If he 
improves mankind, he is said to have created the world. If 
God raises him to an extraordinary dignity, God is said to 
have begotten him. In itself, therefore, nothing can be more 
reasonable, says the author, than to express one’s self in this 
theologising language, and this language the Christians are 
thought to have used from the beginning—only we must beware 
of taking this hyperbolical phraseology too literally, and in a 
—_ sense. 
owever, as the use of allegory directly explains the possi- 
bility of introducing new thoughts into the Christian religion, so 
the theologising explains the fact that the new thoughts took 
precedence in an excessive exaggeration of the sense attached 
to them. And hence there was need of a third factor to reach 
the result aimed at by the author. This he points out to us as 
the economy or policy of the fathers. By these expressions 
he defines the artful conduct of the fathers at times, the sort 
of pious fraud of which they are said to have been guilty, with 
a view to commend the gospel by high ideas put into it, and 
by concealed interpretations, to the taste of those whom they 
had at any time to gain. They became all things to all men, 
that they might gain them to Christ. They acted according 
to the likings and dislikings of those whom they thought to 
convert. They thus placed themselves, in a certain measure, 
on a level with the judgment of those whom they had imme- 
diately to address. To please them they stated and withheld 
as appeared suitable to the occasion. And among all the points 
which made the heathen take offence at the gospel, there were 
hardly two others which involved the catechumens in such 
my oy as the mean birth and shameful death of the Saviour. 
n this direction, therefore, the policy of the fathers was very 
soon exerted ; and along with their theologising and allegoris- 
ing philosophical speculation generally went hand in hand. The 
death itself they could not, indeed, conceal from the catechu- 
mens, as perhaps in the mysteries of Ceres. Hence the 
devised another accommodation to lessen this reproach, or if 
not just that, to make amends for it by the honour of an 
alleged pre-existence. Hence they assumed in Christ another 
nature with nothing mortal in it, made this similar to the 
nature of the Platonic Logos, and alleged that there is betwixt 
the doctrine of St John and that of the philosopher the most 
exact resemblance. This argumentum ad hommmem a 
to them to be immensely stronger for the —— of their 
disciples than the other, which they might have derived from 
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the exaltation of Jesus Christ. The latter appeared to them 
of too dangerous consequence on account of the deification of 
the false gods. And this is the reason why they seldom availed 
themselves of this argument, and almost constantly used the 
first. In this way the last step is said to have been completed, 
which carried in its train the complete transformation (merg- 
ing in each other) of Platonic and Christian thoughts. Regard 
for the heathen world, and for the offence which it was accus- 
tomed to take at individual parts of the gospel; prejudice and 

reference for such conceptions as in their ultimate origin 
Sdedgnt only to the heathen world ; and finally, aversion to 
such a representation and emphasising of the y bw stand- 
“ven as took place, among the Ebionites; these are said to 

ave been the three motives pre-eminently which gave inner 
occasion to the process just described. Attention was therefore 
specially directed to the wonderful] birth of Christ, instead of its 
being directed at the same time to his exaltation. Hence they 
theologised in regard to the former with an emphasis, whereby 
the thought of Christ’s wonderful birth was capable of being 
changed into his eternal pre-existence. Along with this there 
was also the identification of the Johannine Logos with the 
Platonic, and a wide door was opened generally for the invasion 
of Platonic ideas. 

Having explained in the above remarks the alleged time 
and cause of the invasion of Platonism, according to the author's 
assertion, it remains only that we further give a short review 
of the extent of the corruption caused by this means, and of 
the result alleged to be produced by it. We have thus to 
figure to ourselves at least in its chief epochs, the order of de- 
velopment of those who seem to come under the author’s accu- 
sation of Platonism, in which again his audacity of assertion 
will appear. 

Ignatius marks out the critical situation within the church, 
in which the full, pure stand-point of the ancient church is 
said to have still been represented on the one hand, and the 
first mild beginnings of the corruption which subsequently 
became so great, are said to have been stirring. However, 
it will first be necessary to cast a glance at the way in 
which the author, in the interest of his views, appeals to some 
of the more ancient heretics, and particularly to Cerinthus, 
and the Gnostics generall As these Gnostic parties are 


said not merely to have 6 et in general, and to have 
allegorised on precisely the same ideas, from which, in the 
author's opinion, the church dogmas afterwards arose ; and as 
these were demonstrably determined by Platonic ideas ; they 
are very fitly adapted to be the proper links by which Platonism 
was transferred into Christianity. Perhaps it might be ex- 
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pected that Philo would have been claimed as playing a similar 
in this direction. However, if we carefully measure what 
e states respecting him, it is clear that this is mostly in a 
different and almost opposite direction. Unmistakably Sou- 
verain, in his delineation of Philo, o es the extravagant 
view which advances him too near to Bhito, or too near to the 
Christian world. The bond of allegory surrounds Philo indeed, 
in common with the Christian world, and we know the signi- 
ficance which this has for the whole connection of the author's 
deductions. Yet he contends earnestly against those who, 
like Clericus, had not been disinclined to reckon Philo among 
the class to whom the mystery of three persons in the God- 
head “was not unknown.” And not less earnestly does he 
contend against those who, like Cudworth, seemed to have 
on too far in approximating the Platonizing Philo to Plato. So 
ar indeed did Philo Platonize, according to Souverain, that he 
called the world of sense the beloved, the only, the perfect Son 
of God ; and the ideal world, on the other hand, a second God. 
Beyond this, he is alleged not to have spoken of the world of 
sense as of a third God, and of the ideal world, as of a son of 
God. Rather he is thought to have been under the necessity 
of abstaining from both statements under the influence of his 
Jewish preconceptions ; from the one, because he saw in the 
world of sense nothing but a creature; from the other, because 
he saw in the ideal world nothing really distinct from God, 
from his understanding, from the idea of the world in his 
understanding. From these observations of the author, defin- 
ing Philo’s peculiarity in both sides, we see that he has no 
thought of making Philo appear as a proper forerunner of 
the Platonizing Christians. 

It is certainly different in this respect with the Gnostic 
parties above mentioned. The author assumes that they 
are closely connected with Platonism. And to make them 

as forerunners of the Platonizing Christians, he needs 
nothing beyond approximating them as near as possible to the 
church itself This again he can —_ do by appealing to the 
allegory which they also employed. hen we call to mind that 
the Gnostics unmistakably allegorised, their strange thoughts 
lose the guise which prejudices us against them. The thirty 
sons also of the Valentinians, the author thinks, were not 
more foolish perhaps than many other theories which the 
fathers derived from the Bible. e must only allow them the 
same justice of exposition which we use toward the latter; and 
many of their ideas will be found not worse than those repre- 
sented by the church. But it is particularly in the case of 
Cerinthus, the Basilidians, and the Valentinia’' Marcus, that 
he mertions individual points as of decisive importance for 
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the further development within the church. Cerinthus is 
described as the proper originator of that Platonic fanaticism, 
because he first taught the economy or accommodation gene- 
rally, and first taught the allegory in the form of excessive ex- 
travagance which afterwards spread more and more widely. 
As he distinguished Jesus the Son of Mary from the heaven 
Christ, he is said first to have been the cause that the chure 
adopted the idea of the two natures united in Christ. Next, 
in the case of the Valentinian Marcus, he thinks he can shew 
from a single allegory, that the whole doctrine of the Logos, 
— to Christ, was originally nothing but an exaggerated 

egorical speculation on the heavenly power, which came 
down upon the Virgin at the conception of the Lord. And 
lastly, he finds in the Basilidians, the whole Platonically 
formed Trinity of the Christians. Here it is alleged to have been 
already complete, and the device of a secret mode of teach- 
ing by which, he thinks, it was introduced and secretly main- 
tained among the Christians, he alleges to have been already 
in use among the Basilidians. 

In this way the Gnostics are said to have made a commence- 
ment of defending the Christian dogma in a way of policy, of 
exaggerating it by theologising, of altering it by allegory, and 
of fully corrupting it by Platonism. What the Gnostics began 
outside the church next found imside the church the most 
numerous representatives. For are not most of the church 
authorities and of the Christian writers generally to be reckoned 
but among the Platonizing dreamers, and to be regarded as 
Gnostics ? who, according to the author, entertained a great 
contempt for the sensuous gospel and faith, and were wont to 
value nothing but their own speculations (p. 70) ; who started 
with the supposition, that Christianity was only a new philo- 
sophical sect, which enclosed under mean and common figures 
the most hidden sense and the deepest mysteries of all kinds 
of natural and divine science (p. 73) ; who would not let it be 
said that they have been to no purpose in the school of Plato, in 
which they had certainly made so fine a figure (p. 86) ; who 
in consequence of this had resolved to diffuse by the aid of 
allegory the sublimest doctrine of the Platonic school, when they 
lighted on any insignificant expression, that they might thus 
persuade the heathen, that in their philosophy there is nothing 
important which is not concealed under such expressions of 
holy Scripture as seem to us very common.and least mys- 
terious (p. 76) ; who are alleged to have come to the point of 
explaining holy Scripture, not so much as expositors, but as 
contemplative philosophers and sophists (p.' 73)? Nay, are they 
not men who not only cannot be regarded as good expositors of 
holy Scripture, but as not even credible witnesses for the faith 
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of their a because they inextricably confounded apostolic 
doctrine and Platonic speculation with one another (p. 78) ? 

The author thus concludes his train of thought: “ Let us 
unhesitatingly reckon all these lovers of so beautiful a specu- 
lation, old and new, among the Gnostics!” “Let me be 
shewn,” says he again in a second passage (p. 166), “a single 
writer who had spoken of the Trinity merely from the prin- 
ciples of religion, without intermingling the prejudices of 
philosophy. Platonism was rather the only rule by which, in 
these times, and during several centuries afterwards, they 
decided on truth and error.” Finally, in a third passage, the 
author's exaggerating rhetoric mounts still higher, when, 
counting up a considerable list of Christian writers, he rises to 
the emphatic exclamation : “ Heavens! what sort of writers ! 
they breathe nothing but Platonism.”* 

And who are those writers, viewed singly, of whom he says, 
they breathe nothing but Platonism? The author names the 
a a | in the last quoted passage :—“ Justin, Athenagoras, 
Tatian, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, 
Arnobius, Lactantius. But the author's list of accusations is 
still by no means exhausted with these. Nay, it embraces, 
not to mention other. unimportant names, Augustine in par- 
ticular, as a counterpart to Origen. For as the one drew the 
East into his opinions, so the other drew the West, and thus 
into the Platonizing errors. Farther, he points repeatedly to 
the circumstance, that the whole controversy betwixt Arians 
and Athanasians rests on nothing but the original ambiguity 
from the first inherent in the Platonic doctrine of the Logos ; 
so that, as this controversy must appear as something 
quite unjustifiable, so the whole ecclesiastical development 
from the days of Ignatius onwards must appear as one taking 

lace within Platonic error. No part of it has remained quite 
do from this error; many individuals, it is alleged, have been 
thoroughly infected with it. 

Such is the notorious accusation of Platonism, that is, of 
idle, foolish, and heathenish philosophy, which Souverain 
thought himself entitled to bring against the greatest number 
of the fathers. If we hear it with its unmeasured assertions, 
we involuntarily ask ourselves a twofold question : “ How is 
it possible that such a view originated, and could venture to 
assert that it is a historical result?” “And what acceptance 
did such an accusation find in the learned world, when once it 
did arise in it ?” 





* The turn with which (p. 255) he closes his portraiture of their diligence 
in dealing with catechumens at the time of the Platonizing church, and in 
contrast with the earlier, is highly characteristic. He says, Tantw molis erat, 
Platonis condere egentem. 
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To both questions we may be allowed to reserve our answer 
for a second division, which will attempt a review of the 
earlier and later way of handling the matters discussed by 
Souverain, and which will have to shew, in regard to the one 
that the earlier times were not free from a share in the guilt 
as to the errors committed by Souverain ; and in regard to the 
other, that later times were nevertheless soon able with perfect 
justice to regard Souverain’s accusation as disposed of. The 
book of Souverain, at its first appearance, produced a sort of 
panic-terror. But men soon smiled at the terror. For the 
ghost vanished as soon as one took heart to close with it ; that 
is, aS soon as One,—no matter from what side,—knew how to 
subject the artificial and fine-spun argumentations of Souverain 
to criticism, and to shew that the ecclesiastical belief in the 
Trinity is something more, and far other thari a misunderstood 
Platonism, which moulded the heart and life of the church 
from the philosophic schools of the heathen. 





Art. IX.—The Three Generations of Puritanism. 


Marsden’s History of the Early and Later Puritans. 

Stoughton’s Church and State Two Hundred Years Ago, 

Stanford's Joseph Alleine. 

Coleman's Two Thousand Confessors. 

Nichol’s Series of Puritan Divines (Goodwin, Adams, Ward, Sibbes). 


PuRITANISM has not yet found a historian equal to the import- 
ance and merit of the subject. The volumes of Neal are emi- 
nently useful as a repertory of facts. The two works of Mr 
Marsden of Birmingham are very candid, devout, and informing. 
The works, some of which are referred to above, on branches 
of the subject, are generally worthy of consultation. But in 
an age when history has been so generally cultivated, when the 
traditional renown of Gibbon, Hume, and Robertson, has been 
thrown into the shade by a galaxy of eminent contemporary 
names, it is to be regretted that, as yet, the history of the 
Three Generations of Puritans, from the accession of Elizabeth 
to the Bartholomew Day (1558-1662), should not have been 
undertaken on a scale, and with a preparation, suitable to the 
weight of the theme. All the books on Puritanism we have 
consulted labour under the defect of imperfect acquaintance 
with the literature of Puritanism itself. That literature is, 
indeed, a wide one; but no one can be considered fully com- 
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tent to write the annals of Nonconformity, who has not made 

imself fully master of it. 

The general historians of our country cannot be expected to 
supply the want. Puritanism was but one of the many influ- 
ences in the construction of our modern England, of which they 
have to take account. And the mere contact of Puritanism 
with power, or its collision with it, is but one of the many 
aspects of that religious system. It is greatly to be regretted 
that our latest and most popular historian should have given 
so inaccurate and wrongly coloured an estimate of evangelical 
Nonconformity. The sketch of Puritanism which Macaulay 
= in one of his early essays in the Edinburgh Review, might 

ave been allowed. perhaps to pass, as flavoured with the 
exaggeration of youthful period-painting. But the description 
which he has given in his chief work—that on which his fame 
was designed to rest—cannot be viewed so leniently. Where 
in his history he mentions the Puritans, either of an earlier or 
a later date (i. 83-85, 166-170),* he brings charges against them 
which apply only to a smallsection of them. This we are told 
without any authority for it, that it was a crime “to read the 
Fairy Queen.” So also in the passage (vii. 80) where he intro- 
duces the profligate Duke of Wharton to our notice, we are told 
that “poems” were prescribed by the “saintly family,” of which 
that licentious peer was the unworthy representative. We 
find constantly in the writings of the Puritan divines, from 
first to last, quotations from the Latin and Greek poets. And 
are we to believe on the strength of Lord Macaulay’s theory, 
that men who saw no evil in quoting Ovid or Aristophanes, 
would deem it a sin to read poetry, when written in English ? 
What was in the pure poetry of the later Tudor or earlier 
Stuart era, in the Mirrour for Magistrates, the Poly-Olbion, 
the Purple Island, or the Fairy Queen, that any of these should 
be interdicted in a Puritan dwelling? It is true these works 
of imagination are not quoted by the Puritans. It was not the 
custom. And the writings of Jeremy Taylor, of Hammond, of 
Sanderson, of Andrews, of the whole high church school, will be 
searched in vain for references to the polite literature of 
their time. Sir W. Scott, in making his Puritan squire in 
“ Woodstock” quote Milton’s Comus, was more fair than Mac- 
aulay. 

But worse than the charge of indifference or hostility to 
literature is the accusation of Puritanism producing the im- 
morality of the Restoration era. Both generally, and with spe- 
cial reference to Wharton, is the indictment made. It is the 
“emancipated precisian” (vii. 81) that is foremost in wicked- 





* We quote the post octavo edition, in eight volumes. 
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ness. Now Lord Macaulay was charged by his friend Syd- 
ney Smith with being “a book in breeches.” But he had 
surely sufficient knowledge of the world in which he lived, to 
be aware that the Puritanism of the nineteenth century did not 
usually produce such results. And human nature is the same 
in essentials at all times. How few (if any) of the younger 
branches of the families of that “Clapham Sect,” in which the 
historian himself was brought up, ever became immoral! And 
besides, was Macaulay forgetful of the character of the court 
before Puritanism swayed the Commonwealth era? Both 
Somerset and the elder Buckingham, the two favourites of 
James I., were profligate men, and the court followed their 
example. Jeremy Taylor married, for second wife, a natural 
daughter of “the royal martyr.” The sermons, not of pro- 
vincial Puritans, but of such preachers before the court as 
Bishops Andrews and Hall, are full of allusions to prevailing 
looseness of morals. And was not the temper of the Royalist 
army in the civil war alone evidence, that before the Common- 
wealth time the cavaliers were too generally of lax character ? 
Again, was not the immorality of the period of the Fronde in 
France, when the Royalists were exiles there, to be largely 
taken into account in estimating the character borne by them 
when they returned? Some restraint had been practised by 
the Huguenots when they were stronger, as before the battle 
of Coutras (the first that turned the tide against the League). 
Henry of Navarre and others confessed their sins in this 
respect, and promised amendment. But French Protestantism 
had sunk into comparative weakness, and —— reigned, 
with scarce a check among those with whom the exiled Royalists 
chiefly associated. Profligate while they fought, associating 
with the debauched after their defeat had driven them into 
banishment, do we need any further explanation of the fact, 
that the Restoration found them and kept them of loose cha- 
racter? Macaulay has not adverted to this striking circum- 
stance, that the Puritans, as a church within a church, were 
the chief means of preserving a minority among the nobility 
and squirearchy, not only of pure morals, but of decidedly reli- 
gious character. And no finer specimens of the Christian lady 
and gentleman have ever been given in our land, than those 
who kept the persecuted Puritans as chaplains, and gave them 
the shelter of their castles, or manor-houses, when driven from 
more public usefulness as parish ministers or as lecturers. 
Puritanism reckoned all classes, from the noblest to the hum- 
blest, among its intelligent and attached adherents. One 
would, ¢.g., suppose from Macaulay’s caricature, that the 
Sir W. Mildmay, who founded the Puritan College of Emanuel 
at Cambridge, was an acred boor, who spoke through his nose ! 
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Not only was Macaulay disqualified by want of evangelical 
sympathy from writing adequately of the Puritans, he had no 
thorough knowledge of their writings. Among the charges, 
true or false, brought against him, that of concealment of. his 
reading has never been one. And if we are to judge both 
from internal evidence, and from the references he gives, his 

uaintance with the literature of Puritanism was limited 

indeed. It appears to have embraced only the last of the 
three generations, and even in that to have been of the 
scantiest character. The funeral sermons of Howe and Bates 
on Queen Mary II., some of the most popular writings of John 
Bunyan, these are about allthat he quotes. In one of 
his history, he tells us of the thousands of pamphlets of the 

riod which he had read. It would not have been either aside 

m or beneath the honouring of his theme, if he had made 
himself acquainted with, at all events, the chief works of the 

test era of theology in his native land. He might thus have 
ound cause for questioning, whether he did right in raisin 
what Bishop Heber called “the dull good sense” of Tillotson to 
supremacy over all the divines of his age. 

he two former generations of Puritans have been cast into 
the shade not unnaturally, and yet not justly by the last. The 
men of 1662, the last Puritans who occupied parish churches 
and tenanted rectories or vicarages in England, have too much 
put their predecessors out of court, yet they merely inherited 
the Puritanism which their forerunners made. That Puritan- 
ism was from the first thoroughly Calvinist in creed. Baxter and 
a very few others of the last generation were, in some respects, 
at variance with Calvinism ; but none of the first or second 
generations were. They were Calvinists, believing that the 
articles were thoroughly so, and that the reformers intended 
none but Calvinists to occupy the pulpits of the English 
Church. 

It is also to be observed, that from first to last the Puritans, 
though acquiescing in most of the Book of Common Prayer, 
never preferred a liturgy to free prayer. They deemed a liturgy 
lawful—the English liturgy—for the most part allowable. But 
they had no preference for a liturgy. This has not been re- 
marked upon as it ought. The issue of Puritanism was to be 
freedom from liturgical constraint. And this might, perhaps, 
have been, to some extent, foreseen from the beginning. 

Puritanism, from the beginning, was strong in London and 
in Cambridge. It is perhaps rather strongly put by one of the 
best Puritan scholars of our day—the late Professor Campbell 
of London—that “whatever of Protestantism England 
sesses, it owes to Cambridge.”* But, though Oxford had a 


* Article on the Anglican Reformation, Presbytertan Review, Jan. 1848. 
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good iy seg of Puritans all along, undoubtedly Cambridge 
was the more Puritan institution of the two as at an earlier 
era iv had been the more Protestant. 

It was in London that the chief Puritan pul it orator, in 
Cambridge the chief Puritan divine of the Elizabethan era— 
Henry Smith and William Perkins—flourished. These men 
have; in church histories, been cast into the shade by Rainolds, 
Cartwright, and Travers, who came more prominently forward 
in public matters, But the contemporary fame of Smith and 
Perkins far outstripped that of the others. Of Smith, Thomas 
Fuller remarks, “ Bred in Oxford, and afterwards became that 
famous preacher at St Clement-Dane’s in London, commonly 
called the silver-tongued Smith, being but one metal, in price 
and purity, beneath St Chrysostom himself. Yea, whereas gene- 
rally the sermons of those days are now grown out of fashion 
(such is our age’s minority and affectation of novelty), Smith’s 
sermons keep up their constant credit, as appears by their 
daily impressions, calculated for all times, places, and per- 
sons, so solid, the learned may partly admire, so plain, the 
unlearned may perfectly understand them,” (Ch. Hist. of Brit., 
b. ix.) Both Smith and Perkins, like Greenham, Hieron, and 
various other Puritan worthies, died in the prime of life. 

Perkins has, in the History of Theological Opinion, obtained 
a place beyond our island and its 4 * through his 
Latin work, one of his shorter treatises, on Predestination, a 
reply to which is the most elaborate of the writings of Armi- 
nius. In Latin also was originally written his Art of Prophe- 
sying, which, with his two sermons on the Ministry, are most 
useful to those engaged in the sacred office. In these we find 
the chord struck, from which Puritanism never deviated, a 
thorough setting forth of the whole counsel of God in preaching. 
Lecturing has fallen, for the most part, into disuse in England 
in modern times, greatly to the injury of religion. But the 
exposition, as well as the sermon, was, from first to last, a 
Puritan institution. The “ Prophesyings,” against which Eliza- 
beth exercised her royal authority, and in defence of which 
Archbishop Grindal lifted up so noble a testimony in a letter to 
her, gave an occasion, much needed then and for long afterwards, 
of exercising ministerial gifts in the opening up and applying 
the word. It is the complaint of a prelates like Bishop 


Hall, how few thoroughly qualified ministers there were even 
in his time in England. It is the constant charge of the Puritans, 
till they got the ascendancy in the Civil War, how many ob- 
stacles were by most of the bishops thrown in the way of a 
preaching ministry? From the long and elaborate dialogue 
between Epaphras and Nymphas, “The Preacher’s Plea,” in 
Hieron’s works, we get a vivid idea how widely spread over the 
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land was popular indifference, and even aversion, to a teaching 
pastorate. A man who could read the prayers and administer 
the sacraments was with too many considered quite sufficient. 
The effect of this may be seen in the deplorable picture of the 
common people drawn in the preface to Perkins’s Catechism, 

The foundation of Christian Religion Gathered into Six Prin- 
ciples.” How little truth there is in the charge that Puritan- 
sm was indifferent to Christian ethics may be seen in Perkins’s 
elaborate “Cases of Conscience,” well worthy the careful study 
of all ministers. 

Puritanism was, in its every stage, a thorough defender of 
the moral obligation of the Sabbath. The earliest book in our 
language on that question proceeded from a Puritan pen, that 
of Richard Greenham. Of the great influence and popularity 
of his “ Treatise of the Sabbath,” Bishop Hall writes— 

“While Greenham writeth of the Sabbath rest, 
His soul enjoys that which his pen exprest ; 


His work enjoys not what itself doth say, 
For it shall never find one resting day.” 


As yet the High Church resting the observance of “Sun- 
day” on mere church authority, and, in consequence, relaxin 
the practical keeping of it, did not exist. That was reserv 
for the school of Andrews and Laud. .It is against the ob- 
jections of Papists and Antinomians only that Greenham 
argues. Without disparaging more modern treatises, we may 
remark, that for weight of argument in the polemical, and 
Christian earnestness in the practical part, the work of Green- 
ham has not béen surpassed. A much less voluminous writer 
than Perkins, the works of Greenham are comprised in one not 
very large folio. His chief contribution to the exposition of 
Scripture is a commentary, briefer on the earlier, more ex- 
panded on the later, part of the 119th Psalm. 

Romanism was very busy during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Partly deriving emissaries from the ranks of those who had 
become recusants after undergoing the training of the English 
universities, partly from those trained in the recently estab- 
lished foreign colleges of Douay, St Omer, and others (to which 
none contributed more than Philip IL. of Spain), every effort 
by voice or pen was used to reclaim England to the yoke of 
Rome. The Conformist portion of the ‘English Church was 
worthily represented in the contest with Rome by such men 
as Whittaker and Fulke, whose works have in our day received 
a revived acceptance by being reprinted for the Parker Society. 
But Puritanism produted two champions of Protestantism at 
least equal to any Conformist contemporaries. Though only 
going over a limited part of the controversy, ‘the sum of the 
conference between John Rainolds and John Hart touching 
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the Head and the faith of the church,” proves, on the part of 
the Puritan professor (who was considered the most learned 
Englishman of his time), how consummate was his mastery of the 
points at issue. More largely involved in the Puritan controvers 
than his Oxonian brother, Cartwright was equally at home wit 
Rainolds in the conflict with Rome ; and Cambridge sent forth, 
in his “Confutation of the Rhemist New Testament,” a most 
successful reply to all the sophistries of the foreign version. 
The thick double-columned quarto, which, entitled “ Harmonia 
Evangelica,” comprises Cartwright’s Commentary on the Four 
Gospels, gives proof how well, for other than polemical pur- 
poses, he had studied the inspired record of our Lord’s dis- 
courses and actions. 

But Rome tried other than controversial ways to regain the 
heart of England. The century which elapsed from the founda- 
tion of the Jesuit order was one of unwearied toil and zeal for 
the recovery of lost ground. Macaulay, in his well-known article 
on Ranke’s Lives of the Popes, has given full prominence to that 
series of efforts, so far as they were practised by the Jesuits. But 
that society formed only one branch of the exertions of Rome. 
Borromeo and Philip Neri, St Theresa and the other Spanish 
mystics, Francis de Sales, with the French Oratorians and 
Lazarists, the Jansenists, and, to some extent, the Benedictines, 
all represent, in one form or another, the revived zeal of Ro- 
manism. The Romish presses were incessantly at work in the 
production, not only of controversial works in the still univer- 
sal language, Latin, or in the different modern tongues, but of 
works on devotion and practical religion. That there was 
much good in detail mingled with the doctrinal errors of these 
works, need not be denied ; and we find that when such books 
had fallen in their way, none of the Puritans ever scruple to 
refer to them or extract from them. But the good obviously 
made the evil in them the more dangerous for the unwary or 
the ill-grounded. And it is expressly stated that the too great 
acceptance which these Popish a were getting was one 
reason for publishing such works as the “Seven Treatises” on 
Christian ces y Richard Rogers, who, as the Puritans 
were careful not to take the names of rector or vicar, styles 
himself “ preacher of the word of God” at Wethersfield, Essex. 
In the first of these treatises, thoroughly evangelical principles, 
as the foundation of Christian practice, are laid down. A folio 
of nearly 700 pages would be considered a somewhat bulk 
tome for ordinary Christians to make daily use of now, but it 
was not so considered then. What is rare with the Puritans, 
the book is closed by a hymn, in which the subject-matter of 
the volume is summed up, with more “piety, however, than 


poetry. 
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Of the first era of Puritans, none was more esteemed than 
Samuel Hieron, and he may be considered as having largely 
contributed to lay the foundation of that Devonshire Puritanism 
to which, in other times, Howe, Flavel, and others were to 
make such large contributions. Hieron was very popular as a 
preacher, and his general acceptance made, after his ath, not 
unacceptable the edication of the second volume of his works 
to (of course an evangelical prelate) John Bishop of Chester. 
Hieron, as “ pastor” of Modbury, took his share in the week-day 
lecture established by some Devonshire gentlemen in the neigh- 
bouring town of Plympton, and there we find that discourses 
as solid and thoughtful as any Sabbath ones were delivered by 
him, as is wed by his “ Bargain of Salt” and “Dignity of 
Preaching.” He gave to the world a curious proof of his ver- 
sifying (the subject hardly admitted of poetic) powers in his 
Protestant Answer to a Popish Rhyme, in which, in a style 
popularly telling, he answers the ordinary objections to Protes- 
tantism. No production of his pen, we dare say, was more 
widely circulated, or, in its way, more useful than this.* 

The strength of the Puritan cause was brought out in the 
Millenary Petition on the accession of James I., and the closely 
ee Hampton Court Conference proved how little the 
Nonconformists could reckon on royal favour, or even tolera- 
tion. During the second era, embracing the time between 
the accession of the Stuarts and the breaking out of the Civil 
War, some of the Puritans found refuge in Holland, some in 
the beginning colonisation of New England. From both places 
of exile various of them returned, when the change of affairs 
made it safe. But the great majority remained in their native 
country, suffering more or less according to the temper of the 
diocesan and the spirit of the neighbourhood. The more can- 
did of High Church writers, such as Mr Soames, are ashamed 
of the spirit shewn both by the king and the prelates at the 
Hampton Court Conference ; but that unhappy colloquy deter- 
mined the way in which most of the church rulers were to act 
during the reign both of James and his son. In Archbisho 
Abbot, indeed, the Puritans found a successor to their frien 
Grindal ; and in such prelates as the primate’s brother Robert, 
Carleton, Davenant, and. a few others, they gladly recognised 
Christian men, who sought to prevent the breach from widen- 
ing, and would gladly have further reformed the church. But 
in other respects the horizon was only getting darker. In 
such a writer as Bishop Andrews, we see the influence of the 





* To Biblical exposition Hieron contributed a most valuable series of thirty 
lectures on the 51st Psalm, entitled “ Penance for Sin,” and forming the chief 
part of his second volume. 
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fathers used, not as helps, but as authorities. In his series of 
Whitsunday sermons, the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion 
is never mentioned, and the prelate who preached his funeral 
sermon ascribes his getting to heaven to his good works! An- 
drews was the favourite preacher of Charles I, and was un- 
doubtedly the ablest of the High Church writers of his day. We 
see from the cases of John Hales, Thomas Jackson, and others, 
how the influence of the times carried away not a few of those 
yaa divines who had started with evangelical views. 

ithout denying, then, the existence and usefulness of a Con- 
formist evangelical party in the English Church, without forget- 
ting that of the three great works of the seventeenth century 
on justification, those of Davenant, Dowman, and Owen, the two 
former were composed by bishops, we must ascribe, under God, 
the maintenance of pure religion in England at this time chiefly 
to the Puritans. 

They still possessed some posts of great importance. Dr 
Sibbes was preacher at Gray’s Inn, Dr Preston at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and both of these chiefs of Puritanism were heads of Houses 
at Cambridge. The former was one of the twelve “ feoffees” 
to buy in impropriations (an anticipation in Puritan times of 
Charles Simeon’s trustees), to establish an evangelical ministry 
in the dark places of the land. This design was soon crushed 
by the influence of Laud. Sibbes is not a writer of foremost 
mental power. But his sweetness, his unction, his homely 
illustrative powers, have made his writings, as they doubtless 
rendered his preaching, popular with eitncdatel readers. 
Preston was in every sense a thorough divine. Though most 
of his writings have had the disadvantage of being published 
after his death, yet his “ Golden Sceptre,” his “Soul’s Qualifi- 
cation,” his “ Saint’s Daily Exercise,” and other works, form a 
series of interesting, solid, instructive works, full of gospel truth, 
and replete with practical application. 

The London Puritan pulpit of this period had no worthier 
representative than Dr Thomas Taylor, who filled that charge of 
parent from which the elder Calamy was ejected in 1662. 
From his pen we have a Commentary on Titus, full of the usual 
Puritan array of “doctrines and uses,” and valuable for all who 
may expound any part of that epistle. The author of the brief 
notice of Dr Taylor, prefixed to this Commentary, informs us 
that “there were many young ministers who acknowledged 
that under his ministry they did grow up in knowledge and 
sanctifying graces, and made a great proficiency by the advan- 
tage of his acquaintance and example.” 

Of no writer of this period are the practical works oftener 
referred to by the authors of the next age, than those of William 
Fenner, minister at Rochford, Essex. is chief work is on the 
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epistle to the church at Sardis, and is entitled, “Christ’s Alarm 
to Drowsy Saints.” His “Spiritual Man’s Directory” is a cate- 
chism in 185 questions and answers on the Creed, Ten Com- 
mandments, and Lord’s Prayer. Fenner appears to have been 
an especial favourite with Baxter, though a most decided and 
systematic Calvinist. 

Not much known even to Puritan students by his works, 
but of the highest influence during his lifetime, was John Dod, 
who, after being twice driven from other cures for nonconformity, 
died, at ninety-five years of age, minister of Faustly, in North- | 
amptonshire. His work on the Ten Commandments is that 
most frequently referred to in the religious literature of that 
century. Of him we are told that “his eminency was in 
frequency, aptness, freeness, and largeness of godly discourse, 
in which respect it may be said of him, that in the country 
where he lived, none were known who therein were equal to 
him” (Gillies’s Historical Collection). 

The Puritan period is deficient in epistolary writings, We 
would gladly have had handed down from that era, such a 
historical series from an English pen as we have from the 
Scottish pen of Baillie ; such a course of prise mre with 
learned men, within and without the realm, as we have subjoined 
to Parr’s Life of Archbishop Usher ; such a vade-~mecum of 
the range of Christian experience, as we have from the fertile, 
gracious, and winning md Samuel Rutherford. One of the 
few contributions to this branch of composition is the small 
volume of Godly Letters by Paul Bayne. He was the successor 
of Perkins in St Andrew’s Church at Cambridge, and though 
not standing in the foremost class of divines like his predecessor, 
was, in soundness of doctrine and edifyingness of preaching, 
suited to carry on the good work that Perkins had begun. 
His chief work is an exposition of Ephesians, of the usual solid 
Puritan stamp. Of him Dr Sibbes remarks, in prefacing that 
posthumous work : “ He was a man fit for this task,—a man of 
much communion with God, and acquaintance with his own 
heart,—observing the daily passages of his life, and exercised 
much with spiritual conflicts ; though his meditations were of 
a higher strain than ordinary, yet he had a good dexterity, 
furthered by his love to do good, in explaining dark points 
with lightsome similitudes.” 

To the same period belongs the Exposition of the Colossians 
by Nicholas Byfield of Chester, delivered as week-day lectures, 
and deserving of study, from its insight into the meaning of 
the apostle’s words. The nearly contemporaneous comment of 
— the greatest Conformist theologian of that age, Bisho 

venant, on the same Epistle, has somewhat thrown the wor 
of Byfield into the hile. But the latter is as thoroughly 
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suitable for an ordinary, as that of Davenant was for its original 
destination—a university, audience. Congregations who on 
week-days listened to such lectures as those of Byfield, must 
have been thoroughly trained in the comprehensive under- 
standing of the portion of the word opened up. 

Of the four folios which comprehend the works of Robert 
Bolton, the treatise most popular and useful in his time, was 
his “Instructions for Right Comforting Afflicted Consciences.” 
The long course of spiritual darkness which preceded his own 
conversion, made him the better fitted for administering con- 
solation to others. For upwards of twenty years he was minis- 
ter of Broughton, Northamptonshire, and during his last illness 
there, he had those meditations afterwards published by the 
title of “The Four Lost Things.” By this little treatise readers 
of the nineteenth century know him best. _ 

None of the Puritans of this period suffered more for non- 
conformity than Arthur Hildersham, who followed another 
sufferer in the cause, Anthony Gilby, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
His connection with the royal house, the patronage of the 
noble family of Huntingdon, were as little able as his great 
talents, learning, and piety, to shelter him from the fury of 
narrow-minded prelates. A few months of quiet, however, he 
at last obtained before his death, which was nearly contem- 
porary with that of Bolton,(1631). He has left us two massive 
folios of exposition—108 lectures on the fourth chapter of 
John’s Gospel, and 152 on the fifty-first Psalm. From these 
we see how well he deserved his usual character of “ an excellent 
textuary.” 

Of Daniel Dyke, of John Ball, of William Ames, and numbers 
of others of the second era of Puritanism, we have no room to 
speak, Let it suffice to remark that, when the third generation 
of Puritanism was, so to speak, inaugurated by the civil war, 
it might seem as if, to the full, these church reformers had 
taken advantage of the mighty scope given them by their being 
the first after the Reformation to press practical religion upon 
the hearts of the English people. Scarcely could any topic be 
mentioned—conversion, affliction, the daily Christian life, pre- 
paration for death, or any other,—scarcely could any book or 
specially-important chapter of either Old Testament or New 
be specified, but Puritanism had already treated solidly, plainly, 
interestingly, effectively of it. But the era then commencin 
was still to outstrip, in all these respects, the two that had 
gone before. 

An attempt, just before the two parties had taken up their 
position of mortal strife, was made to avert the outbreak, by 
working the church by good bishops. Such evangelical Con- 
formists as Brownrigg and Prideaux were raised to vacant sees 
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and Joseph Hall was translated from Exeter to Norwich. But 
this was at best a mere palliation ; it was too late, and, like 
Stuart concessions in general, it may be feared it was not sin- 
cere. The contemporary reforming efforts of the evangelical 
members of Convocation equally ended in nothing. 

An interesting chapter of church history has yet to be written, 
upon the mutual influences of English and Scottish theology at 
the time of the Covenant. A good deal of light is thrown upon 
that matter by Baillie’s Letters. It is, however, not borne out 
by the facts of the case, that (as has often been asserted) it was 
Scottish influence that procured the introduction of an entirely 
new series of ecclesiastical authoritative standards at the period 
of the Westminster Assembly. That body, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the south and centre of England (for the north 
was, till the time of the battle of Marston Moor, in the hands 
of the king’s troops), gave expression to wants long accumulat- 
ing in the minds of the Puritans. The experience of the two 
Stuart reigns had shewn that the Thirty-Nine Articles were 
ineffective as a safeguard of the evangelical theology, which the 
reformers, one and all, mi‘ntained. From the unevangelical 
High Church party, all the Puritans had more or less suffered ; 
and though not as yet so manifest in operation, such men as 
Hales, and Hammond, and Jeremy Taylor, were laying the 
foundation of a Broad Church section of Anglicanism. The 
“Liberty of Prophesying” is a thoroughly latitudinarian work. 
It was not, indeed, published when the Assembly sat down ; 
but it was the manifesto of opinions previously existing. The 
High Churchmen got their anti-Calvinism from the fathers, 
especially those of the Eastern Church ; the Broad Churchmen 
got theirs from the Dutch Remonstrants. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith was designed and 
thoroughly fitted to exclude all non-evangelical men, of what- 
ever type, from the ministry of the Church of England. The 
solidity and precision which mark it, and both the Catechisms, 
which follow it in the volume of Presbyterian Standards, shew 
the thorough grasp of mind, the comprehensive theological 
training, of the men who composed the great Puritan Synod. 
The prolocutor or president of that court, Dr Twisse, minister 
of Newbury, was considered the best controversial divine of his 
day. His “Riches of God’s Love” is not an abler work than 
that of Davenant on the same subject, but it enters more fully 
into the various bearings of the Arminian controversy, and is 
indeed an exhaustive treatise on that subject. The more 
portable character of the bishop’s book will, however, cause it 
to be the more generally read of the two. 

A person who wishes to have a good view of the last Puritan 
era at a moderate expenditure of time, cannot do better than 
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peruse the six goodly octavos of the Morning Exercises at 
Cripplegate, St-Giles-in-the-Fields, and Southwark. With the 
exception of Thomas Goodwin, scarcely one of the great names 
of that generation is absent from it, and there are several of 
the writers who, otherwise unknown, gave here thorough proof 
of great pulpit power. The Southwark Exercise, in twenty- 
five lectures, goes over the whole range of the controversy with 
Rome ; the remainder of the volumes are occupied with topics 
of practical godliness. First in the fourth volume is that dis- 
course by Thomas Doolittle, on “Eyeing Eternity,” to which, 
in his “ Earnest Ministry,” Mr James has given the praise of 
being the most solemn sermon in the English language. And 
there is not one that is unworthy to form part of the collection 
where Doolittle bore his share. It is usual to speak of Owen, 
Baxter, and Howe, as the three greatest of the ejected of 1662 ; 
but perhaps this is a point not quite so readily to be determined. 
There are some half-dozen others—Manton, Goodwin, Charnock, 
Clarkson, Bates, Brooks—to whom, in some points, the pre- 
cedency may by some be awarded. Is Baxter to be classed in 
expository power with Manton? or in fertility of illustration 
with Brooks ? or in massive solidity of thought with Charnock 
or Clarkson? or in relative accuracy of speech with Bates ? 
Again, does Howe open up the word like several of those just 
referred to? and do you get from him as uniformly a repaying 
and exhaustive treatment of his theme, as from more than one 
already named? Perhaps in ready popularity of illustration, 
and enforcement of gospel truth, there is none more distinguished 
than William Bridge, of whom, however, too much has been 
published. There is a sameness in his works, when read through 
and through. But respecting Owen’s right to rank as one of 
the first three—and, take him all in all, foremost of them—we 
entertain no doubt. He has not the solemn, pressing pathos 
of Baxter, or Doolittle, or Thomas Vincent, or Joseph Alleine, 
or John Flavel. He is everywhere the doctor quite as much, 
or more than, the pastor. But no writer of that age—no writer 
of any age—will give to the attentive reader a better view of 
the difference between vital godliness and any, even the most 
plausible and imposing, of its counterfeits. His style, indeed, 
1s a great drawback. Great as is the difference between the 
mental range of Augustine and Thomas & Kempis—the bishop 
of Hippo and the monk of Zwol have this in common—an 
eminently arresting and impressive style. Hence none who 
read them at all, ever read them but with pleasure. It is 
otherwise with Owen. From his most to his least elaborate 
works—from the treatises on Justification and on the Spirit, 
and his Exposition of the Hebrews, to his short essays on 
Indwelling Sin and the Mortification of Sin, it is the solid 
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excellence of the thought that carries you over the cumbrous- 
ness of the style. No Christian, however mature, wiil ever get 
beyond profiting by Owen ; but into a young person’s hands, 
put any other Puritan almost rather than him. 

Coming in the wake of the leaders of the ejected host, are a 
number of writers still worthy of attentive study. Steele, with 
his Husbandman’s Calling ; Shaw, with his Welcome to the 
Plague, and Farewell to Life ; Corbet of Chichester, with his 
Defence of Nonconformity (a model of dignified and temperate 
pleading), and his Self-Employment in Secret ; Thomas Watson, 
with his Heaven taken by Storm, and Divine Contentment ; 
Dr Thomas Jacomb, one of the scores ejected in the metropolis, 
with his Sermons on the Eighth of Romans ; Thomas Case, 
with his work on Affliction ; Robert Asty of Norwich, with his 
Rejoicings in the Lord Jesus ; Oliver Heywood of Halifax, with 
those volumes of Discourses which still attest his title to be 
called “the Apostle of the West Riding,” the Grimshaw of an 
earlier age ; and numbers more. It was from no want of names 
worthy to be classed with Noah, Abraham, and Moses, that in 
the Eleventh of Hebrews the apostle ends with a general 
enumeration ; and it is from no want of matter largely to 
expand this article, that we now draw towards a close. 

Of biography of the two earlier eras of Puritanism, we have 
very little ; of the last we have more, but far less than we 
would wish. Samuel Clark, of Benet Fink, one of the two 
thousand ejected, performed a good service to the cause of 
Christ in his collection of Lives. He thus rescued from oblivion 
a number of particulars respecting Puritan worthies, about 
whom tradition had not had time to be vague or dubious, But 
much had already perished, and no one oolbeine could go near 
to exhaust what was then to be obtained. Puritanism has 
bequeathed to us no general church history—not even a history 
of itself. The collections of Philip Nye on that subject have 
been lost. We owe toa Broad Churchman like Thomas Fuller, 
to High Churchmen as Heylin and Jeremy Collier, the record 
of the eventful century after the Reformation. The nearest 
approach to a history, and it is, of course, only for the latter 
part of the period, is Baxter's Autobiography, of which the 
cream has been selected by Orme in his Life of Baxter. 

Puritanism has given us what is still the best Commentary 
for everybody's everyday use—that of Matthew Henry. He 
was not indeed a Puritan, but he was the son of one. e@ was 
familiar with the last survivors of the noble band of the ejected. 
He was an attentive student of the works of those who had 
lately or long before departed ; and in his Exposition he may 
be said to have qutened up the best of the comments of the 
three generations of the Puritans. If we have the occasional 
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quaintness, the occasional lengthiness, the occasional missing, 
not truth, gospel truth, central truth, but the very truth of 
the passage, from which the best Puritan expositors are by no 
means free, we have always in him the thorough reverence for 
God speaking in his word,—the filial delight in God’s dealings 
and ways,—the carefulness to improve providences,—the 
assiduity of calling upon God,—the holy strictness of life,— 
the consecrated love of neighbourhood and country, as well as 
family and friends,—the feeling of being entrusted with the 
name of Christ,—the solemn responsibilities of sorrow,—the 
humble confidence in Christ only,—the joyous dependence on 
the Spirit,—the glad looking forward to a better country,— 
yet the earnest taking care for better and yet better inward 
evidences of going thither,—which, from the beginning to the 
end, characterised Puritanism. 

That Puritan era was in Germany the time of Paul Gerhardt, 
the mightiest master of the Lutheran lyre. The Christian 
song of the fatherland, in the seventeenth century, yet stands 
unrivalled by succeeding ages there, or perhaps elsewhere. 
Puritanism had its heroes, its saints, its confessors, its martyrs. 
But its “sweet singers” we look for in vain. We have a few 
solemn and touching stanzas from Baxter, such as those be- 
ginning— 

“ Lord, it belongs not to my share 
Whether I die or live.” 


But there is nothing to be put in the balance with Bishop 
Hall, or Giles?Fletcher, or Crashaw, or George Herbert. The 
British evangelism of succeeding times has, from Watts and 
Doddridge downwards, sufficiently vindicated itself from all 
suspicion of being unpoetical or antipoetical ; but it certainly 
does seem singular, that from Perkins to Howe, upwards of a 
century should have rolled by, and not called forth a single 
sacred poet from ranks illustrious in every other walk of Chris 
tian authorship. The attentive reader is greatly struck with 
the absence in the vast range of patristic and medieval quota- 
tion to be found in the Puritan writings, all reference to 
the hymns of the earlier church, eastern or western. These 
were not, indeed, then as we have them now, in accessible col- 
lections like those of Daniel, and Mone, and Trench. But 
most of them were printed; and even not looking beyond 
what of them might be found in that strange medley of good 
and evil, the Roman Breviary, it is remarkable that the happy 
thoughts, felicitous'images, pat and curt, even when not perhaps 
— expressions of Christian sentiment, to be feed ia the 


est of those old hymns, should not have struck their attention 
as fit material for memory or for commonplace book. 
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Vast was the gap which was made by the event of August 
1662. A century afterwards, William Romaine was the only 
evangelical clergyman in London, where a hundred pulpits had 
proclaimed the pure gospel in the latest Puritan times. Well 
might the author of “The Whole Duty of Man,” write a book 
some few years after, on “The Decay of Christian Piety,” and 
put as frontispiece the emblem of old St Paul’s in flames, with 
motto, “ Etiam periere ruine.” The fire of 1665 had not more 
annihilated the city of Elizabeth and Cromwell, than the ejec- 
tions of 1662 had, for the time, destroyed the influence of evan- 
gelism in the establishment. And the book in operation, seri- 
ous and well intentioned as it is, shews how little its author 
(or authoress) knew of that gospel, by which alone piety can 
be prevented, or rescued, from decay In his famous Third 
Chapter, Macaulay has given us a list of the chief London 
divines at the accession of James II.; but however distin- 
guished as scholars or famous as preachers, from none of these, 
except Beveridge, could the appeals or invitations of the gos- 
pel be heard. Well was it for England, that beyond the pale 
of the Establishment, though for nearly thirty years amidst 
every suffering short of the actual stake or scaffold, the pure 
truth “ as it is in Jesus” was faithfully preached. How little 
was the influence of that gospel understood by even the most 
liberal of the established clergy of those times, we see from the 
anticipation of Bishop Burnet, that after the last of the ejected 
were gathered to their fathers, dissent could be extinguished. 
With, in most cases, far humbler acquirements than those pos- 
sessed by their university-bred predecessors, the following gene- 
rations of evangelical dissenters still maintained their testimony 
for truth, grace, and duty. Some might, indeed, cease to be 
evangelical, in one denomination by rationalism, in another by 
antinomianism. But in the worst part of the last century, the 
successors of the ejected could a om with truth, that the 
doctrines of the gospel were, to a much larger extent, adhered 
to by them than ; the clergy or the membership of the 
church which had cast the Puritans out. 

No class lost more by 1662 than the aristocracy. The dedi- 
cations of the Puritan authorship of the three generations 
have preserved to us, and we learn indeed from other sources, 
the names of the peers or squires, and their ladies, who were 
friends to the Puritan cause. After the Bartholomew Day, a 
Countess of Exeter or a Lord Wharton might still retain their 
Puritan chaplain. But the century saw this remnant of old 
family usages swept away. An aristocracy will, it seems, only 
be religious in an established form. And if in England the 
gospel be unknown in the Establishment, the aristocracy re- 
main ignorant of the truth. The middle class and the work- 
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ing class have no objections to be served by the ministry of 
dissenters. But the highest class objected. The Puritans 
ceased to belong to an Established church ; and consequently, 
until our own age, when the Church of England has experienced 
an evangelical revival, the aristocracy were an irreligious class. 
It was a wonder in Cowper's time, the 


“ One who wears a coronet and prays.” 


It may be questioned, whether after all the movement among 
the highest class, especially during the last three years, there 
be so much vital godliness among themas might have been 
seen before August 1662. The class to which our legislators 
belong drove out the Puritans, The spiritual blight of a couple 
of centuries in their class has punished the crime. 

The handsome and carefully edited series of Mr Nichol is a 
very great boon to students and ministers. They here 
get their start of Puritan theology to begin, and never, at so 
cheap a rate, or in so portable a form, could they before do so. 





X.—FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 
DUTCH REVIEWS, 
Protestantische Bladen. 


From this periodical we give the following sketch by a Lutheran divine of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, its schools and theological parties :— 

The Liberal Schools.—While in Germany almost all the newer theological 
schools have more or less broken with rationalism, the old faith in Holland 
finds support chiefly among a large proportion of the people. Of the minis- 
ters above three-fourths belong to the various liberal parties. 

We do no injustice when we affirm of the great representatives of the 
earlier period of Dutch theology in general, that they produced, and wished 
to produce, a biblical theology alone. If the one party named itself more 
SUPERNATURALISTIC, because it accepted a REVELATION, Which yet could not 
be contrary to reason, and the other more rationaListic, because with their 
reason it developed conceptions which frequently were in accordance with 
Scripture, almost all agreed in giving their assent to the Scriptures alone, 
There stood at the head of this period men whose influence in the Nether- 
lands was most blessed. A Van der Palm, equally distinguished as a pro- 
fessor, preacher, and writer, born with a poetical temperament which reminds 
one of Herder to popularise theology, is a true representative of that super- 
naturalism which, in the exposition of the miracles, makes such peculiar con- 
cessions to the newer theology. His translation of the Bible, and his Bible for 
the young, clearly evince, however, the scriptural ground on which he stood. 
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Heringa, with his greater influence, both in a theological and practical 
respect, whose scholars (so have the times changed !) approached very near to 
orthodoxy, but at first were regarded as more heretical than Groningen and 
Leyden are now, proposed a theology more biblical than ecclesiastical ; but 
his extreme caution in the treatment of the church doctrine has cost him of 
late more than one severe reproach. Further, a Muntinghe, whose History 
of Man according to the Bible, and Exposition of the Psalms, are not yet 
antiquated ; a Clarisse,a man of extraordinary encyclopedial acquirements, 
who gave chief prominence to the practical ethical side of Christianity ; and 
not less the philosopher //eusde, whose Platonic Dialectics exercised so much 
influence upon theology, from whose teaching the later Groningen theology 
has sprung: these, and others besides them, expound to us the peculiar Dutch 
type of a mild supernaturalism, which effected great things in its time, but 
which was not fitted for the arduous problems of a later time. These writers 
were animated by a truly forbearing spirit. Other champions belonged more 
to Rationalism, ¢.g., the president of the Synod, Donker Curtius and Van der 
Willigen, whose distinguished work on the Essence of Christianity, with its 
two Supplements, was the last production of that school of which Meyboom 
may now be regarded as the nearest exponent. The well known Church 
History of Ypey and Dermout may serve as an example of at least a strongly 
flavoured Arminianism. 

Such was the spirit of Dutch theology thirty years ago, and even later, 
But at that time a voice was heard against the contempt in which the church 
faith was held, which called into life, a little later, not only the Separatists, but 
the Church-Orthodox party ; and the Groningen school, animated with the 
elements of new life, was shortly to dispute much ground with the prevailing 
theology, which as yet scarce knew the name of Schleiermacher. One party 
after another has since been formed, and though none of these can, of course, 
be without influence on the others, their representatives are easily recognised. 
They manifest themselves in different shades, according as they have been 
more attached to the one school or the other, The different relations in 
which they stand to the “ modern theology” we can reduce to two classes, 
The older Huet and Jorissen are representatives of the school which is uncom- 
promisingly opposed to the moderns, and which thinks of no peace with them. 
Among their distinguished preachers, and also among many of the lay mem- 
bers of the church, we have often found the greatest dissatisfaction with the 
newer theology ; and we have heard from them, more bitterly than even from 
the orthodox, the complaint that arbitrariness in the exposition of doctrine has 
produced the fatal consequence that doctrines diametrically opposite have, 
on the same day, been proclaimed from the same pulpit. They cannot, and 
will not, however, become orthodox, and are unfaithful, therefore, to their 
own liberal principles. But their number is small and uninfluential. 

From these must be distinguished the Moprratety Liserat Scoot, dis- 
posed to enter into negotiations with the modern theology, @ priort recognis- 
ing principles of the latter, but holding fast by the idea of revelation, which 
the moderns have surrendered. We could mention here distinguished writers 
and celebrated preachers who have treated, with the utmost zeal, all branches 
of practical Christianity, who aspire after the free development of scientific 
theology, without being carried away, like the new race, with every new sys- 
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tem that presents itself. This section, the only one to which we are not 
willing to give the name of “ party,” is characterised by moderation and cha- 
ritable judgment. It has recently, too, shewn a new sign of life, though not, 
indeed, of much importance, in the publication of the pamphlet “ Zhe Liberal 
Theology,” announced as the first of a series of publications which shall com- 
bine “faith and science.” It may be of use to us in more accurately defin- 
ing the p»sition of the school. 

As the earlier liberals contended against the orthodox on the ground of 
the right of private judgment, so the present moderate liberals contend against 
the modern theology, on the ground of the rights of the people, and of simple 
Christian faith. They would gladly accept of plainly proved results, but dis- 
approve of the unlimited application of the empirical method to theology. They 
defend the right of criticism, but demand of the critic not only a knowledge 
of nature, philosophy, and history, but also a capacity for the things of the 
higher life, and a reverence for the faith of eighteen centuries. Their philo- 
sophy, starting with the idea of a personal God, is equally opposed to Deism 
and Pantheism, and believes in God’s providence, even when it does not un- 
derstand it ; for they will not, in general, sacrifice the impression of a subject 
as a whole to an atemic anatomy. They acknowledge history, the contents 
of which are sacred, and the central point of which they find in the person 
of the Saviour. 

Agreeing on this point with Chantepie, they are also at one with him in 
their conception of a miracle, since they cannot concede the position that it 
is @ priori impossible, although they do not regard it as a vital question in 
the history of Christianity. Faith and science are to them equally dear ; but 
science is valuable to them only with a view to the practical wants of the 
church. A rabbinical school-theology which can never satisfy the hunger of the 
soul for eternity, a knowledge of religion without religion, and without rever- 
ence for child-like faith, they cannot desire, but consider themselves bound 
to contend against. Such is their peculiar characteristic. Whether it shall 
give rise to a new school of theology we cannot determine beforehand. 

To the Groningen School we must now proceed. Shortly after the Separa- 
tistic movement, Hofstede de Groote attracted the greatest attention by his 
treatment of the symbol question. While the ruling party evidently wished 
to preserve the authority of the symbols, he stood up against their obligation, 
and the principles enunciated by him gave the chief feature to the school 
which: shortly afterwards formed a freer but not a confessional theology. 
Another feature manifested itself from the commencement, a zealous practi- 
cal activity in every branch of the Christian life. We should not err in 
asserting that the religious revival mentioned above is to be ascribed in 
great measure to the influence of the Groningen School. For while the new 
school was, in many points, inclined to view theological subjects in a manner 
which was reckoned heretical, and paid homage to the liberal views of a 
Neander and Ullmann, it at the same time manifested a practical zeal which 
reminded one of the pietism of Spener, their favourite model being “the 
brothers of the common life,” and above all, John Wessel. Evidences of this 
may be found in the numerous articles contributed by it to the periodical 
begun in 1837, “ Waarheid in Liefde” (Truth in Love), which, however, has, 
since 1857, regarded the practical as its province. Besides, the Groningen 
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professors have published a series of Compendia, written with scientific care. 
Such was the mutual agreement subsisting among them. Hofstede de Groote, 
Pareau, and Van Oordt were the leading founders of the new school, though 
for a long time they refused to be denominated a particular school. 

The new element of life infused from Groningen into the Dutch theology 
consisted in the important step that it no longer propounded a doctrine, but 
placed rue person or Cunist AS THE CENTRAL POINT oF ITs THEOLOGY. To 
this every other separate point in the Groningen system stands related ; its 
dogmatics even begin with Christology, and it always gives prominence to 
his whole manifestation, connecting his doctrine with his life, his miracles 
with his words, his resurrection with his death. In embracing a whole 
Christ it finds the salvation of man effected by him, which is the central 
point in the divine plan of revelation. But as it regards revelation as an 
educating of man on the part of God, it weakens the rmza or sty (!) ; it still 
regards man’s real nature as on the whole good (!) ; it arrives, therefore, at a 
theory of the atonement wholly different from the orthodox view. The 
satisfaction of Christ consists not only in his sufferings and death, but in his 
life and resurrection as well, in his walk with God upon earth, and in his 
glorification in heaven ; and his death, made necessary by sin, has been per- 
mitted by God only that men might thus be enabled to know sin, be con- 
vinced of God’s grace, and feel their need of fellowship with Christ, in order 
to be delivered from the dominion of sin. If the new school thus separated 
itself by its Christology from the older path, it gave currency also to new views 
of Scripture. It was the first to distinguish between the Bible and God’s word, 
the Old from the New Testament, and accepted a freedom from error but not 
INFALLIBILITY on the part of the apostles. But its favourite doctrine is that 
of the pREsENT REIGN or Cunist ; and in the exposition of his personal union 
with the Father there appears the mystic element which has been laid to its 
charge, and is indeed a characteristic feature of the school. 

The controversy to which this school gave rise on the part both of the 
ruling and the orthodox theology was keen, though, on the part of the latter, 
unfortunately not carried on in a really scientific manner. The Groningen 
School has now fallen rather into the background before the new movement 
from Leyden, and its controversy with Scholten’s determinism, as well as 
with the newer empirical theology, has in general been crowned with no 
happy result. Its defects, in a theological point of view, have been summed 
up by Sepp as follows : The school lacks the indispensable confessional prin- 
ciple ; it makes no distinction between biblical theology and ecclesiastical 
dogmatics ; its starting-point, Christology, is not very clear, since it cannot 
be understood without a previous theology and anthropology ; its notion of 
Christ is absolutely docetic, since it is not above, but without humanity ; be- 
sides which, in its development of God’s revelation to Israel, it overlooks the 
circumstance that Christ was an Israelite ; its idea of God is incomplete ; 
and lastly, it has no definite philosophical method. 

In spite of its defects in detail, however, the Groningen School has, in a 
theological point of view, produced much that is of permanent value. Next 
to the founders of the school mentioned above, we recall to memory the 
authors of many useful works, and the general activity of a Zaalberg and 
Janssonius, both of whom, in particular, have waged so important a contest 
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against Rome ; Drist Lorgion, who attempted to shew that the possibility 
of miracles was not inconsistent with the results of natural science, and who 
did homage to Melancthon as the most evangelical of the reformers ; Mey- 
boom too, who, however, has remained by the older rationalism of Van der 
Willigen. The most important work in the most recent period has been the 
Practical Theology of Professor Muuwrling, the field, indeed, where the chief 
services of Groningen have been achieved. For, as in the public lectures, 
attention is always paid to the necessities of the church, and theological 
science is pursued with a regard to its practical application, so in practice all 
the branches of Christian and ecclesiastical life are indebted to the Gronin- 
gen preachers ; and they may confidently, their keenest opponents being 
judges, place themselves on a level with the disciples of Heringa. 

Directly opposite to the Groningen School stands rar Leypen THEo1osy, 
which acknowledges J. H. Scholten as its head. Its province is purely scien- 
tific ; its starting-point is neither humanitarian nor generally evangelical, 
but what is distinctively Reformed. Whatever judgment may be formed of 
Scholten’s system, friend and foe will alike acknowledge that he is the most 
distinguished theologian which Holland in our day can name; that every 
divine who really devotes himself to theological science must, as the German 
does with Schleiermacher, make himself acquainted with Scholten, and take 
a@ position towards him. But while Scholten’s works, and the publications on 
the opposite side which these works have called forth, compose a literature 
of their own, hardly any notice has yet been taken in Germany of the Leyden 
theology. It is impossible to give a tolerably full account here of the num- 
berless works which lie before us, and of their contents. Of a system like 
that of Scholten, it would be a caricature, in a single page, to give an ex- 
planation ; we hope, therefore, to do this more particularly soon, and will 
refer here briefly to its history ouly. 

When J. H. Scholten was promoted, in 1836, to the D. Th., his disser- 
tation “On the Love of God towards Man as the Cardinal Point of the 
Christian Religion,” exhibits Christianity as the revelation of a certain true 
religion, which, existing in the mind of man as an original divine image, and 
prepared and proclaimed among the Israelitish nation, was realised to its 
fullest extent in Jesus Christ. Defending with the weapons of recent science 
the absolute existence of Christianity, he embraced it at the same time in 
his own inmost being. This was further developed in his inaugural lecture . 
as professor at Franeker (1840), in which he treated of the incumbent 
duty of theological science to avoid every kind of docetism, and laid down 
those fundamental principles by which he afterwards deduced the divine 
Sonship of Christ from his inner oneness with the Father, and not from the 
miraculous assumption of human nature, which he leaves untouched asa fact, 
but which he lays down as a point not essential to the preaching of Christ. 
Still more clearly was his theological system developed when, in 1843, being 
called from Franeker to Leyden, he commenced his work with an inaugural 
lecture “On the Manner in which the Christian Religion Proves its Divinity 
in the Mind of Man.” Like Van Oostersee, he accepted the immediate testimo- 
nium Spiritus Sancti as the starting-point, but found in this merely the 
proof of the original sense-of truth, sanctified by religion, inherent in every 
man. The fundamental idea that oun FAITH 18 INDEPENDENT OF ANY QUES- 
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TION OF CRITICISM and its solution, is still the central point of his system. 
No external fact, not even the resurrection of the Lord, may, according to 
the modern system, furnish the ground of faith in Christ. Faith must there- 
fore be defended in another manner. The question of historical facts must 
accordingly be severed, and treated of by itself. 

The scientific defence of the Christian faith accepted by the Reformed 
Church Scholten furnishes in his celebrated work, “ The Doctrine of the 
Reformed Church” (Ist ed. 1848, 2d 1851, 3d 1855, 4th 1861). Starting 
from a deep study of the old Reformed dogmatics, he deems it his task to 
place the old doctrine of the church in its true light, but not to defend it 
unconditionally. He first draws a sharp line of distinction between the fun- 
damental principle and the separate dogmata, and develops the former accord- 
ing to the present state of theological science. The one fundamental princi- 
ple of the Reformed Church, however, the unconditional sovereignty of God, 
and foreordination in relation to man, becomes with him an ethical fatalism, 
which can find its necessary consequence only in the restitution of all things 
(dmoxardoraci¢), The distinction which Scholten makes, therefore, between 
the general and the particular, the objective and subjective revelation (Pavégwors 
and droxdAv-ic) is of importance with respect to the manner in which faith 
is communicated. The general revelation (Qavégwoic) is, according to him, 
not an external communication of God to man, separated from him by a great 
gulf ; it lies in God’s very being to manifest himself. This general manifes- 
tation becomes revelation when the covering or veil (xa&Avjc) of sin is re- 
moved by faith, and thus all becomes to the eye of faith divine revelation. 
But here lies man’s destiny, that while sin is the defect, the imperfection of 
the spiritual life, and the greatest misfortune, happiness consists in the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life of man. This is the fulfilling of his destiny, 
and real freedom is deliverance from all moral evil, the ordinary manner of re- 
garding the freedom of the will being nothing more than fancy. This destiny 
of man, however, can, it is evident, be reached only by faith in Christ Jesus, 
in whom the perfect religion is realised. 

Such are some of the most prominent points in Scholten’s system. The 
fatalism developed from predestination by the application of the “causal” 
idea has not only been made prominent in his “ Doctrine of the Reformed 
Church,’ but been defended against assailants in a separate and not less im- 
portant work on “ Free Will” (1859). 

That the Groningen School especially should assail the placing of the Con- 
fessional principle on the foreground was to be anticipated. Besides Hof- 
stede, Pareau in particular has opposed Scholten on this point. A definite 
answer to the objection that the church doctrine has been chosen as the 
starting-point instead of the gospel, is to be found in the preface to the second 
volume of the second edition of the “ Doctrines of the Reformed Church,” in 
which Scholten at the same time replies to other assertions, such as that his 
Christology was other than a revelation of the divine in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; that he limited the kingly office of Christ to the time of his 
appearance upon earth ; that he treated of the doctrine of God’s sovereignty 
at the expense of man’s liberty. That the attacks on separate parts of his 
system were too far pressed, may be seen at once. In the preface to the fourth 
edition he has placed the in consequences of De Groote in the strongest light. 
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The orthodox party, especially Van Oostersee and Groen Van Prinsterer, 
opposed the distinction between fundamental principle and dogma. In a 
separate reply to the former, he has shewn that his opponents have by no 
means remained true to the old reformed doctrine, that the distinction made 
by him is as justifiable as defining the systems of a Peter, Paul, and John. 
In the controversy with Grven, he points out in the first preface to the second 
edition, the Catholic tendency of his (Groen’s) opinions. He gives a severe 
answer to Da Costa, who in a popular manner had attacked the heretical side 
of Scholten’s system and then in a separate small publication. 

The attacks on the part of the dissenters, as also by the Baptists Gorter, 
Visscher, Hoekstra, and Van Tideman, the last of whom defended Remon- 
strantism as the peculiar theology of the Dutch Reformed Church, we pass 
over in order to make more particular mention of La Saussaye’s opposition, 
carried on during and the whole time of the issue of the Ernst und Vrede. 
Besides many separate articles, such as those against the Apokatastase and 
against Scholten’s idea of revelation, De la Saussaye directed his attacks 
particularly against the idealistic tendency of his system, the propounding 
of an idea as true independently of any fact, thus conceiving of a church as 
@ mere SCHOOL OF INQUIRY and not as a TESTIFYING community. It was to 
be anticipated that Scholten, who followed out his premises with the strictest 
logic into all their consequences, would not be induced to give up his system 
by the mediating tendency of De la Saussaye. On the contrary, he points 
out, in the preface to the fourth edition, several principles of his system to 
which De la Saussaye had given his assent ; at the same time, he has in that 
fourth edition paid more particular deference to some of De la Saussaye’s 
observations. 

In thus glancing at the controversy raised by the dogmatics of Scholten, 
we are obliged, to our regret, to pass over many separate replies to Scholten 
(such as that of James to the distinction he has drawn between Scrip- 
ture and God’s word, and of Douwes against his “determinism,” or fatalism, 
as also a general critique of Gorter) ; but we must not forget the repeated 
controversies between Scholten and Opzoomer. So early as 1847, after 
Opzoomer’s attempt to treat of the atonement as a philosophical question, 
Scholten protested against ignoring the province of philosophy ; and this 
controversy induced him to treat in his academical oration of 1847, “ Of the 
cessation of the conflict between Theology and Philosophy by the proper 
limitation of each.” Opzoomer had, on his part, a year earlier, attacked 
Scholten’s production, “On the Causes of Materialism,” to which Scholten 
replied by a criticism on the stand-point, as a critic, of his philosophical 
opponent. All these controversies are of the highest interest, and might be 
of much importance in the decision of many questions which have presented 
themselves too in German theology. 

The influence of Scholten is, however, by no means confined to the depart- 
ment of dogmatics. We must also mention his mode of handling the Holy 
Scriptures, his criticism and exegesis, although in this department his distin- 
guished scholar Aér. Kuenen deserves the most attention. The formal prin- 
ciple of Protestantism (the authority of Scripture) is defined by Scholten 
according to the distinction propounded by him between Scripture and God’s 
word. God’s word, or God’s revelation, is contained in Scripture, but that. 
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communication of it which Scripture conveys, must certainly not be con- 
founded with the revelation itself; and although even the reformers and 
other divines confounded the two in theory, yet in practice they treated them 
as distinct, which the newer theology must certainly do. Of Scholten’s own 
study of the Scriptures, his “ Introduction to the New Testament,” and his 
“ History‘of the Christian Theology during the period of the New Testament,” 
are examples. Whilst in the last work he attempts in a happy manner to 
produce a biblical theology in contradiction to an ecclesiastical dogmatics, 
particular attention must be paid to the positive results of his studies. He 
holds only the Second Epistle of Peter and the Greek of Matthew (besides 
several interpolations) as not genuine ; and it is interesting for the present 
state of evangelical criticism, that he, with Ritschl, regards Mark as 
the oldest evangelist, whose book, united to the “ Logia,” spoken of by 
Papias, forms the groundwork of the present gospel of Matthew, which in its 
turn, with certain other traditions, furnished the materials of our gospel 
by Luke. 

But we must take leave of Scholten’s influence, which is highly stimulat- 
ing, to cast a hasty glance at the spirit of the Leyden faculty in general. 
Scholten is its father ; by his side stands worthily his pupil Abr. Kuenen. 
He has already, in his inaugural oration, “ On the study of Hebrew Antiqui- 
ties,” and in his “ Introduction to Criticism and Exegesis,” given proofs of 
extraordinary learning and research, and still more is expected,from his “ Jn- 
troduction to the Old Testament,” now passing through the press. Rauwen- 
hoff, lately called to be Professor of Church History in the room of Kist, 
has acquired an uncommon reputation. Among the Leyden doctorial disser- 
tations, we find able pieces. In proof of this, we may mention that of Belle, 
“ On the idea of Revelation ;” of Berlage, “ On the notion of Faith :” of Koch, 
“On the Petrine theology ;” and of Matthes, ‘‘ On Hebrew prophecy.” 

+ Such is the school of Scholten. The issue of the contest to which it has 
given rise we pretend not to announce, because that contest belongs to the 
present day, and we could not consider it consistent with our vocation to 
determine beforehand what the consequence will be. A more difficult task, 
however, is before us, in proceeding now to give a sketch of the so-called 
modern theology, because it is the movement of the moment to which no reflect- 
ing Dutch theologians, who keeps pace with his time, can remain a stranger. 
Here, accordingly, we cannot allow ourselves any such brevity as might 
lead to our being misunderstood, if we really mean to place ourselves in a 
position to judge of the present ecclesiastical state of Holland, Rather in 
order to be able calmly and impartially to judge, we must form a clear con- 
ception of the various causes which have contributed to the formation of this 
directly naturalistic school, as these are to be found in the remarkable con- 
nection of Opzoomer and Scholten with the Strasburg and Tubingen schools, 

When Kohler, in 1856, wrote his account of the Netherlands, he hesitated 
to speak of a separate EMPIRICO-cRITICAL SCHOOL of theology, since he could 
merely point to Opzoomer as its only founder. But his system, or rather his 
method, he minutely describes. According to Opzoomer, the “ exegesis” of ex- 
perience, of empiricism, is the path which all science must pursue in order 
to come, as in natural science, to certain results. It is the duty of theology, 
therefore, to institute an empirico-critical inquiry into Christianity, and it is 
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not a collection of dogmas, but this critical method, which it has to adopt 
from philosophy. We regret that we cannot speak more particularly of the 
philosophy of Opzoomer ; but we recall the fact, that immediately on his ap- 
pearance before the public, he overthrew by means of his attack the exPERI- 
MENTAL evidence of Van Oostersee, and shewed that the latter could neither 
convince unbelief, nor obviate the doubts of science. Already in this contro- 
versy he drewa line of distinction between the ideas of religion and the facts of 
Christianity, and hesaw in philosophy the only competent arbiter of Christian 
truth, inasmuch as the question turns not upon facts butideas. Still more 
severe was his attack on the central-point of Christianity, when he made the 
famous assertion, that philosophy reconciled man with himself. In the sub- 
sequent controversy between him and Scholten, though frequently corrected by 
the latter, he adhered the more firmly to empiricism as the only true path to 
the attainment of knowledge. His “ inquiry,” which sees in natural science 
the true model of all knowledge, and which ignores the fact, that there are 
questions which lie beyond the reach of the empirical method, Jabours under 
this defect, that he regards as possible, not the Christ of the evangelists, but 
only an ideal Christ. 

This philosopher, favoured in no small measure by the unscientific position 
which Utrecht had for a long time maintained, and by the fact that after a 
long scientific sleep, a Dutch philosopher had again risen up in Opzoomer, 
has made a deep impression on many of the younger theologians. Of this 
we have already the important results before us. 1t was reserved for Dr 
Pierson, a man highly esteemed for his extraordinary scientific capacity, and 
for a piety at one time of the orthodox hue and inclining to mysticism, to 
exhibit the results of this school in casting away not only all theolo- 
gical, but all religious dogmas hitherto received. In a brilliant publication, 
‘Speculative Authority and Experience” (1855), he shewed, that in the 
department of science and of art, of morals and religion, the speculative 
method was insecure, and that authority was merely a standard of uniformity. 
He proposed experience as the only path to arrive at certainty. A series of 
profoundly elaborate articles succeeded this first publication, shewing the 
effects of this method upon theology, the chief being the unconditional rejec- 
tion of miracles. Pierson lays down the position that natural science is 
irreconcilably inconsistent with the belief in miracles (!), so that either the 
philosophy demanded by natural science, or the system which flows from a 
belief in miracles, must be unconditionally false. Grant that both are hypo- 
theses, then he defends the first by the ever-increasing scientifically esta- 
blished proofs of experience, while the latter is defended by some narratives 
from a hoary past (!). His choice is therefore not doubtful. The well-known 
shift of some, that the miracles are not in opposition to nature, but take 
place in accordance with higher laws unknown to us, he refutes by saying, 
that they are then only natural, although strange appearances, and can have 
an importance to the physical inquirer, but not to the theologian. Branding 
every kind of supernaturalism as unscientific, and refuting with a keen logic all 
the arguments in support of it, his empiricism terminates in this-result, that 
our faith must depend not upon the truth of external facts, but on the neces- 
sary decision of our sense of truth, which must recognise in Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. No party denies to him an earnest, real search for truth. The 
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method of his search he describes himself in his preface to the work of 
Schwarz, shewing how Lessing represents the sceptical in opposition to the 
critical stand-point. Consistent, honest orthodoxy in contradistinction to an 
ambiguous middle position he highly esteems. 

Such is the manner in which the disciples of Opzoomer reason, and if one 
may with truth regard pantheism as the necessary consequence of “ deter- 
minism,” and the rejection of miracles as flowing from the divorcing of facts 
from ideas, then we may discover in the writings of Huét, who agrees with 7 
Pierson’s results, the direct influence of the Leyden theology. This brilliant 
and talented writer, belonging like Pierson to the Walloon Church, gives an 
outline in popular language of the results of biblical criticism. From the 
fact, which no one denies, that in Holland, in the interpretation of Scripture, 
there is a gulf between ministers and people, he came to the resolution no 
longer to withhold from the congregation the results of criticism. This deci- 
sion, which appeared to him to be a duty which he owed to conscience, no one 
will perhaps condemn ; but yet he gives practically, not the results of a really 
unprejudiced inquiry, but rather the arbitrary hypothesis of Strauss, though 
his book holds in the highest esteem the ethical element of the Scriptures, 
and, in particular, the person of Christ. 

We must agree with Scholten, however, when (in the preface to the fourth 
edition of his chief work) he says, with respect te this high reverence for the 
person of the Saviour, that it testifies to the real existence of a Christianity 
which, elevated above the doubts of historical criticism, cannot be clouded by 
human power ; for the publications issued by Huét, and speedily become 
classical, give proofs not only of a Christian spirit, but ofa rich practical ex- 
perience, and are so much distinguished from a superficial rationalism, that 
they regard the Christian’s life-task as consisting in a contest against known 
sin in all its sad meaning. The other writings of Huét, ¢.7., his critique of 
Dutch “ edifying” literature, and of his theological and literary articles, we 
can only mention in passing. 

Reville, too, occupies the empirical stand-point, while, as an important repre- 
sentative of the Strasburg school, he stands forward in the Netherlands in 
its defence. We must here, in passing, notice the remarkable preface to his 
“ Essais de critique religiewse” (1860), which attempts, by the aid of history, 
to remove the antagonism between science and religion, which, according to 
him, is undeniable, but which, since human nature is one in its essence, has 
no valid grounds. It is unnecessary to draw attention to the scientific value 
of the articles in these Hssays on the church of the first two centuries, on the 
Epistle of Clemens Remanus, on the Lamentations, and other separate pieces, 
as they are not written in Dutch, and have already become known in 
Germany. 

But along with this, there is going on an ever-increasing transference of 
the results of the Ziibingen school to Dutch soil, and as this is now taking 
place for the first time, it will not appear strange to any student of history, 
that the results of Baur, and still more those of Strauss perhaps, are trans- 
ferred, and nothing more. The miracle-rejecting empiricism found its best 
allies in the Tibingen criticism. The writer adds: “Shall we characterise 
the modern theology as infidel, as unchristian ? Many may do this ; we can- 
not. On thecontrary, we must characterise its chief object as a doing battle 
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against infidelity.” “We must at the same time say @ priori, that such an ex- 
hibition of Christianity as forms the chief aim of the modern theology, and 
which in order to convert infidelity repels the really Christian circles, cannot 
be of the right sort. It is forgotten, too, that the world, according to tho 
Saviour’s own prediction, will always be opposed to him and his cause. If 
it is wrong to shut one’s self up among pietistic and orthodox circles, it is stil/ 
worse to repel those who are really Christian, in order perhaps to gain some 
that are unchristian.” 

This ignoring of practical duty proceeds from a theoretical over-appreciation 
of the philosophic stand-point, which, while setting itself up as the absolute 
truth, despises and rejects every other. It is necessary for the theologian to 
study the philosophical systems, and it is one of the saddest traits of many a 
German university at present, that all study of philosophy seems to have fallen 
into a slumber ; but it is certain, too, that he who is conversant with the his- 
tory of German philosophical systems, will not feel surprised that every new 
school lays claim to being absolute truth, and that especially in a land 
where, after a long interval, a philosopher for the first time has arisen, his 
method should pass as the source of all wisdom. But it is equally certain, 
that every philosophical system is only temporary, and that there exists but 
one eternal and absolute truth, that of the divine word. They who see in the 
empiricism of Opzoomer the only road to truth, must bear in mind that Op- 
zoomer himself must only clear the field for a stronger party ; and whether 
the result of all the philosophies which have appeared since Kant and Fichte 
be, that we are brought back to Bacon, is a question which few philosophers, 
at least among those who believe in a regular progress of philosophy, will 
answer in the affirmative. 

On the critical stand-point we must pronounce the same judgment as on 
the philosophical basis of the modern theology. Liberty of scientific criticism 
is a life-question for the prosperity of theology and of religion itself. 

Every critical inquirer must indeed take cognisance of the immense studies 
of the Tiibingen school, and even pursue somewhat farther the path first tra- 
versed by them. But he needs to keepin his eye likewise, the advance which 
has taken placo from Strauss to Baur, and from Baur to Ritschl, as to primi- 
tive Christianity. And in the name of German theology, we must protest 
against confounding the present results of its researches with those of an 
earlier transition state. As the modern theology in the Netherlands attaches 
itself to the Tubingen school, it must not take it ill of us if we apply to it the 
judgment which it has itself pronounced on all the earlier schools in the 
Netherlands, viz., that in spite of its name, it is, in its turn, still several ustra 
behind Germany. 

The empirical school proceeds indeed with Strauss, on the assumption that 
miracles are impossible ; we find in its attitude towards the Scriptures the 
explanation of its results. In a word, it points the infidelity of our age, 
which has become estranged because of miracles, to ideas which it considers 
as still weightier than facts ; and though we cannot pronounce as irreligion a 
mode of thinking as to historical facts which differs from ours, yet when they 
regard all belief in miracles as superstition, with all respect for them, we 
cannot but call its fundamental principle highly one-sided, a principle which 
measures the divine self-consciousness of the Son of God, the faith of the 
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apostles and prophets, by the results of a science whose inquiries respect 
what is created out of dust and returns to dust again. Even if the belief in 
miracles were not a necessary element of the Christian life, yet such a belief 
is nothing more than faith in God’s word, a faith with which the modern 
theology deals with the utmost arbitrariness. In examining Scripture, we 
may recognise the achievements of rationalism, and, in particular, that it has 
brought into prominence the numan aspect of Scripture. But if we will 
understand, and remain faithful to the progress of history, we may not lose 
sight of the fundamental elements of orthodoxy and pietism, or say that the 
Divine aspect of Scripture rendered prominent by them is not of infinitely 
higher value than the human. The Auman origin of the Scriptures may be 
inquired into with all possible freedom, but it must not be forgotten, that the 
Scriptures contain for us the word of God, which we must not criticise, but 
before which we must bow. 





XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


APOLOGETICS. 
The Canon of the a Scriptures from the double point of view of Science 


and Faith. By L. Gavussey, D.D. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 

The author of this important work upon the Canon is already favourably 
known to the English public by his work on Inspiration. The present is a 
natural sequel to it ; and the author remarks, that the former volume would 
be incomplete unless accompanied by a treatise on the Canon. Both works 
owed their origin to the Scherer movement, which proved so unsettling to 
the minds of many in Geneva, and to French Protestantism generally. Though 
the present work is equally valuable with the former in apologetics, it can 
scarcely be expected to find the same place in our literature, because, happily, 
no attempt has been made among us, and no attempt would find much suc- 
cess if it were made, to unsettle the convictions generally entertained by all 
the churches of this country on the subject of the Canon, Though lax state- 
ments have been made among us upon the subject of inspiration, no man has 
had the audacity as yet to call in question the received Canon of Scripture. 
But as the one paves the way for the other, we hail this volume in an English 
dress as well fitted to preoccupy the ground. 

In the first part the author proposes to demonstrate Wy oopeens purely 
historical, the authenticity of all the Scriptures of the New Testament, as 
might be done if the question concerned only purely a human book. This is 
done very successfully and ably. We cannot but regret, however, that the dis- 
cussion es become so minute and lengthy as unduly to swell this part of the 
volume, and we should much prefer to see him throw a number of the refer- 
ences and quotations into notes appended to the volume. The plan, too, 
adopted by the author of never appealing to any doctor without noticing his 
character, his principal writings, and his place in history, has tended to make 
the work much more bulky and less interesting than it might have been, He 
calls this division the scientific view-point, a word which we would rather 
avoid. His whole aim is to shew that the sacred writings were simply ac- 
cepted by the church as emanating from the apostles, the organs of Christ’s 
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revelation to the world. He thus stands on identically the same ground with 
Thiersch, who has rendered such important service on the whole question of 
the New Testament Canon, viz., that all depends on the reception of these 
books as apostolic documents by the Christian Church of the earliest times. 
The second part of the volume, bringing out the inward criterion (the tes- 
timonium spiritus sancti) which goes to establish the Canon, is by far the best 
spe We regret that the reader has to read through more than 400 pages before 
e comes to this point, which is the most conclusive, though it is hy no means 
the only evidence that goes to establish the New Testament Canon. Gaussen 
pesatincs proceeds upon the ground, that the evidence which establishes the 


Canon of the New Testament, establishes at the same time that of the Old. 
We set a very high value on this noble work, so replete with a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, andso correct in every opinion formed and in every judgment given ; 
while the learning which the work evinces is ample, varied, and many-sided. 
We trust, in an apologetical respect, it will accomplish much important ser- 
vice in the church of Christ generally, as well as among French > 


THE EXEGETICAL. 


A Compendious Introduction to the study of the Bible, originally written by 
the late Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, and now revised and edited by the 
Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A., Cambridge. Tenth Edition. London: Long- 
man. 1862. 

This is an abridgment of Horne’s Introduction,a work of standard excellence, 
and long known to all biblical students. It was a difficult task to compress 
the four thick octavos into one pocket volume, and the cunsequence is, that 
we can only expect results and conclusions without the discussions of the 
larger work. ‘To general readers, for whom the work is mainly planned, this 
will be no disadvantage. Of course it will not satisfy scholars, nor is it 
meant to do so, but to introduce them to something deeper. The Rev. Mr 
Ayre, who so successfully edited the volume of the large work which Dr 
Davidson so presumptuously disfigured and adulterated, is here equally success- 
ful. Though he has at times introduced arguments and illustrations not found 
in the larger work, he has followed its order, often given its words, and pro- 
duced a compend that can be safely commended to general readers. The 

rusal of it will lead many to seek further information on biblical subjects. 

We may add, that it was —— by Mr Horne himself, who, however, died 

as the sheets were passing through the press. 


The New Testament translated from Griesbach’s Text. By Samvet Suarpz, 
author of “The History of Egypt.” Fifth Edition. London: J. R. 
Smith. 1862. 

This translation of the New Testament deserves our high commendation. 
Though we cannot say of it as a whole that it is equal to the felicity and 
beauty of the authorised English version, it aims to be exact and faithful in 
the minute details of translation, and it is soin a large measure. In a con- 
siderable number of passages where our version has missed the force of pre- 

itions, particles, and tenses, Mr Sharpe is rigidly accurate. But while we 
ave much to commend, we also miss not a little. He forfeits not a 
little of that which lends a charm to our present version, its tone and colour, 
and archaic garb, and he has too servilely adopted Griesbach’s readings. The 
great advantage of our authorised version is, that the forty-seven scholars to 
whom it was committed in King James’s days had but a limited discretion in 
the way of change, and were so distributed in committees, that they each lent 
their s to give smoothness and eo. as well as accuracy, to the whole ; 
and they have produced a work which has been of the utmost service to the 
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lan and religion of our country. We are none of those, however, who 
ail tome no change, and who will boee something like a out Vulgate when 
we call to mind that a translation is but a human work. 8. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


The History of the Church of Christ, with a special view to the Delineation of 
Christian Faith and Life. (From av. 1 to a.v, 313.) By-the Rev. Istay 
Burns, M.A., Dundee. 


The story of the early Christian Church, if properly told, should be one of 
intense interest. As regards marvellous rapidity of growth, the steady rise, 
amidst opposition of unparalleled severity, of a new power on the earth, the 
unveiling of the deepest and most powerful springs of human thought and 
feeling, innumerable scenes of suffering and working, there is nothing to be 
found anywhere at all to be compared to it. Yet this story, possessing 
such elements of interest as these, has hitherto been almost neglected by 
general readers. Except by students, little is known about it. The cause 
of this neglect and ignorance will be found to lie in the bulky and unread- 
able character of many of our works on church history. Even those works 
to which these characteristics cannot be applied, having been drawn up as 
scientific manuals rather than as popular treatises, have contributed fittle 
to interest the general reader. Mr Burns’s work is, we trust, the first of a 
series of treatises on the history of the church, widely different from any 
that have hitherto appeared. It displays good research on the part of the 
author, very considerable literary ability, skill in selecting and grouping il- 
lustrative details, and great power of graphic description of localities, scenes, 
and characters. We expect that it will soon become a very popular book 
with the young, and that it may even be used as a class or text-book in 
some of our educational institutions. 

It abounds with matter fitted to be of eminent use in connection with 
the present religious awakening. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit which 
has been witnessed in our day, great and glorious as it has been, was in- 
finitely surpassed by what the church enjoyed in the infancy of its being, 
both as local extent, and the number of converts. The variety, too, 
of conversions in those early days, as regards inward experience, was very 
great, ‘Some approached the faith primarily through the understanding, 
some through the conscience, and some through the heart. One, for in- 
stance, who has been stirred before with in thirstings after truth, and 
has sought satisfaction for those cravings, now in one school of philosophy, 
now in another, at last finds in the true light the resolution of all his doubts, 
and a sure resting-place for his feet. Another, oppressed in conscience by 
the remembrance of bygone crimes, and haunted with nameless fears and 
forebodings of coming woe, welcomes with joy the proclamation of divine 
redemption and peace, and loses his burden at the foot of the cross. Another, 
of a far different class, finds in the new doctrine at first not so much the 
healing of the soul as the discovery of its deadly malady. Of comparatively 

ure moral life and high aspirings, he seemed even in his heathen state not 
Far from the kingdom of God, and deemed himself, and was deemed by 
others, rich, and increased in goods, and having need of nothing. But the 
shining in of the celestial light makes manifest the t darkness. Ar- 
rested by the matchless image of divine purity and holy love in the person 
and words of Jesus, he is at once smitten with a sense of his own worthless- 
ness and need of transforming grace.’ Never, too, were converts so tried, 
and nover did the trial of faith result in such blessed issues. Whether seen 
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conflicting with the doubts of scepticism, or suffering amidst the tortures of 
martyrdom, or brightening with the of the Spirit, amid many dis- 
couragements, their heathen homes, the countless multitudes of the early 
Christian converts shine with a lustre all their own. Of cases illustrative 
of these remarks the volume before us is full. We refer especially to the 
biographical sketches of the fathers of the martyr age, contained in the 
fourth chapter of period second, and to the view of the Roman catacombs 
and the delineation of Christian life contained respectively in the third 
and fifth chapters of the same period. 

With so much that pleases us, it may seem invidious to speak of faults or 
deficiencies. We regard the introduction, in so far as it attempts to deal 
with the final causes of the history of the human race, as unsatisfactory. 
The materials are wanting, and probably will always be wanting, in our 
present state for any discussion on this great and mysterious subject. The 
author would, we think, have done better had he confined himself in his 
introductory remarks to a historical view of the existing circumstances in 
the state of the world at the death of Christ, which were favourable to the 
spread of the gospel. In some passages of his work the author is un- 
necessarily favourable to the Baptists, He speaks as if it were universally 
admitted that baptism by immersion was the only form of the administra- 
tion of that ordinance known in ancient times. We wish that the author, 
in sketching the doctrines and teaching of the early church, had more fully 
exhibited the early recognition of the atonement, and of the righteousness 
of Christ. No doubt these doctrines are not taught largely and explicitl 
in the writings of the early Christian fathers ; ‘but they are taught wit 
sufficient fulness and explicitness at least in the epistles of Paul. And 
though the author admits that they may have been, or were taken for 
granted, and silently acted on, we would have liked to have seen this brought 
out in a tangible manner, and in actual instances, as for instance in the 
striking epistle to Diognetus, so close upon the apostolic age. It is well to 
give its due place to the work of the Iloly Spirit, “‘ that strange mysterious 
influence like the breathing of life from above which accompanied the new 
doctrine ;” and it is well also to give us a view of Christianity in all its 
breadth, “as speaking at once’ to man’s heart, to his conscience, to his rea- 
son, his will and immortal hopes and fears,—bringing to the heart consola- 
tion and sympathy, to the conscience redemption, to the bewildered reason 
the needful support of authoritative teaching, to the feeble will strength, to 
the wistful spirit dreaming of immortality, and groping after it, the sure 
and certain hope of immortality, and that, too, not in a mere system, but 
embodied and enshrined in the living person of Christ—at once the Com- 
forter, the Redeemer, the Teacher, the King, the Resurrection and the Life. 
But it would have been better if, in addition to all this, the author had 
shewn us somewhat more fully than he has done that the underlying cause 
and spring of all the life, and faith, and power, of the early Christians lay 
in the doctrines of the cross, in that BLoop which brings peace to the 
troubled conscience, and joy to the desponding heart, and in that ricuTgovs- 
Ness which is the power of God, and the wisdom of God unto salvation. 


Storia dell’ Origine dello Scisma Greco. Di Luict Tostt. Firenze: Le 
Monnier. 


In his “Cure for Church Divisions,” Baxter remarks, “ It is the contending 
of Rome and Constantinople for the supremacy, which hath made the 
t schisms that the Christian world hath known.” Recent events 


. 


ve, —eee on the Continent, brought the Greek Church into fresh 


notice. e increased connection between the West and the East will, 
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doubtless, develop poy | good results to the latter. The recent able work 
of Canon Stanley on the Eastern Church, will have directed not a few to 
make themselves better acquainted with the ecclesiastical past of that com- 
munion. The two volumes before us are not only interesting, as shewing 
renewed intellectual activity in a country where, from Baronius to Ballerini, 
so much had, within the permitted range of Romanism, been effected for 
history or controversy, but as presenting in a portable compass, and a very 
readable form, the story of the separation of the two communions, The 
author has somewhat his style on French ——n and the vice of 
antithesis in excess is not absent from his pages. He has, however, not a 
little of the French power of compressing into a well-grouped picture. As 
an instance of this, we would refer to the description of St Sophia (I. 341-4). 
It is briefer than, and equally comprehensive with, that of Gibbon in his 
40th chapter. The author's portraits of Augustine, Leo I, and Photius 
are done with great spirit. As the work of a comparatively temperate 
Romanist of our time, we commend the work to those of our readers who 
take an interest in the church history of the remote past. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Heart Religion ; or, Living Belief in the Truth. By the Rev. Auex. Lerrcn 
author of “The Unity of the Faith,” “Christian Errors Infidel Argu- 


ments,”’ “The Gospel and the Great Apostasy.” Edinburgh: Andrew 
Elliot, 15 Prince's Street. 1862. 


The author, in his preface, objects to the common run of books on practical 
religion, on the ground that they are generally too much an appeal to the 
emotional, and too little to the rational, part of our nature ; that they 
apparently proceed on the erroneous assumption that the affections form the 
seat and stronghold of a man’s religion, and not the conscience. ‘ Accord- 
ingly,” he says, “we do not sail on the same tack with those religious 
writers who labour to produce effect, rather than afford instruction,—who 
strive to display eloquence, rather than to deal wisely with facts and argu- 
ments,—who would rather immediately secure impression of some sort, than 
wait for impression of the right sort.” In accordance with the position 
which he has taken, the author sets forth the claims of Christianity in a calm 

hilosophic manner, addressing the educated mind and the man with some 
Segree of moral earnestness about him, more than any other class of readers. 
Mr Leitch’s eloquence is at the farthest ible remove from the strained. 
Such a writer is peculiarly adapted to a class of readers which has scarcel 
been touched by the religious literature of the present day,—not so muc 
because of their opposition to the truth, as because of their disdain of the 
too common mode of presenting the truth. 

The present forms a very appropriate sequel to Mr Leitch’s previous works. 
This work is divided into three sections, entitled, “ Preliminary,” ‘“ Man 
Seeking God,” and “ Man Finding God.” The first consists of four chap- 
ters, entitled, 1. “‘Self-Knowledge Possible ;” 2. “ Practice and Specula- 
tion ;” 3. “‘The Nature of Guilt ;” 4. “Religious Neutrality Impossible. 
In chap. iii. there are some excellent remarks on the connection between 
guilt and belief, setting forth the truth on this subject in a clear, and forcible, 
and original manner, In chap. iv. the sinner is chased from one to another 
of his Seat refuges, each by a searching analysis being proved but “a 
refuge of lies,”—brought at last to the cross, and there taught that the 
refusal of allegiance to Him who hung thereon, is alike a crime of the 
greatest magnitude and an act of the greatest folly. 

In Section II, there are three chapters: 1. “Man's Dependence upon 
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God ;” 2. “ Man’s Distance from God ;” 3. “ Man’s Duty to God.” There 
are some —— remarks on a subject which it appears his mission to 
place, with special emphasis and clearness, before the minds of Christian 
oe the dignity of conscience, the solemn duty of being “ faithful 
in that which is least” of her requirements, as well as that which is greatest, 
and the fact that a position of error cannot be reached in any other way, 
than by turning a deaf ear to her warning voice. He remarks :—“ The 
want of honesty in the formation of our opinions is obviously the support, 
not —_ of all idolatry and coarse superstition, but of every mistaken senti- 
ment that is injurious to society, and of every false interpretation of the 
Bib!e which rends the church of Christ. But for this lax and culpable 
habit of mind, heresy on the vital doctrines of the gospel would never have 
blighted, as with miliow, the beauties of the garden of the Lord, and divi- 
sions and schisms on subordinate, yet important, topics would have been 
nipped in their early buddings.” 

n Section III. the following subjects are discussed in a masterly and 
— manner (the author “ endeavouring,” as he says, “ to find a short 
and satisfactory pathway to truth, unencumbered with learned folios, and 
unbeclouded with philosophic mist’’) :—chap. i., The Divine Message : its 
Import, Authenticity, and Record ; chap. ii., Man’s Reception of the Mes- 
sage: 1. Perception of its Meaning, or Knowledge; 2. Correction of its 
Truth, or Unfeigned Belief; 3. Acceptance of its Proposal, or Living Faith ; 
chap. iii. The ults of this Reception,—Godly Sorrow, Peace with God, 
and a Holy Life; and there is a concluding chapter on the Presence and 
Power of the Promised Paraclete. 

Such is an outline of a work which is obviously the fruit of a vigorous 
mind, associated with a heart in thorough harmony with the truths dis- 
cussed, We heartily commend it to the thoughtful reader. ‘The writer has 
shewn that principles previously investigated by him in other works have 
a very close relation to life, and that we do wrong both to human life and 
to philosophical speculation, if we make any severance between them. Our 
author has no sympathy with the doctrine that there is an esoteric truth 
for the learned, and an exoteric truth for the people. He has shewn that 
truth is the common heritage of all. Each truth which has not usurped the 
sacred name, may be brought from the sphere of the schools to the sphere 
of common life, It ang peteige have to leave behind it the philosophical 
jargon by which it has been surrounded. If properly presented, it will be 
as welcome, as highly appreciated, and as deeply loved in the one scene as 
in the other. The author aims ata religion in which reason and faith have 
assigned tv them their proper places and their proper work,—which keeps 
the via media between that sentimental piety which would exclude reason 
from its province, and that cold intellectualism which cannot abide the 
fervid ant earnest presence of a living faith. Our author pursues a course 
of thought, in which he establishes the truths of Christianity for the con- 
viction of the intellect, and by the same process of reasoning, impresses them 
with practical power upon the heart, that the religious man may rise to a 
higher platform of spiritual life. He takes a wider range ; and prompted, 
no doubt, by his former experience as a missionary in India, as well as by 
the native bent of his mind, he views the human mind placed in the most 
disadvantageous circumstances—even in the midst of the heathen world— 
seeking after God. Applying the principle according to which all spiritual 
blessings are bestowed (embodied in that text, “To him that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundantly”), he traces the experience of one 
thus found “afar off,” onwards and upwards, till he is brought nigh “ by 
the blood of sprinkling,” and raised to heights of holiness by the possession 
of those blessings which are purchased by that blood. 


We believe it to be the main design of the author of “ Heart Religion,” 
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to shew that there needed never to have been that divorce between lative 
truth and practical religion, which has to too large an extent prevailed in 
works on these subjects ; but that they ought to be closely united, both in 
the investigation of those who write upon, and in the practice of those who 
seek to live out, these high and holy truths. They stand as correlates, the 
one to the other ; the latter needs the former for stability, and the former 
the latter for an opportunity of bearing fruit. Mr Leitch proceeds upon 
the assumption that those act foolishly who try to persuade men that they 
may become solid Christians without the expenditure of much thought, and 
that a high-toned Christianity can be attained in any other way than by a 
thorough grappling with, non | mastery of, the relation to each other of these 
great truths which lie at the foundation of the Christian life. The religion 
inculeated by our author is thus one of deep thoughtfulness and of high- 
toned spirituality. T. 


The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ : an Intro- 
duction to the History of Christianity. From the German of John J. J. 
Dellinger, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Munich. 
By N. Dannewt, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxfo: In 2 vols. 
London: Longman. 1862. 


These interesting volumes, from the pen of one of the best known Roman 
Catholic professors in Germany, will, we have little doubt, be well received in 
this country. As their somewhat quaint title indicates, they are designed to 
describe the relations which Paganism and Judaism bore to Christianity, and 
to shew the favourable and unfavourable conditions under which Christianity 
was promulgated, as well as the relative strength of the combatant prin- 
ciples. It proposes to shew how every combination of the principles with 
which the genius of pagan antiquity essayed to satisfy the religious necessi- 
ties of mankind were found wanting. In short, it covers very much the 
game field as Pressens6’s recent Introduction to the History of tho First Three 
Centuries of the Church, Starting with these premises, ee proceeds to 
give a detailed account of the various religious systems with which Christianit 
came in contact, and of their working, passing in review successively the Hel- 
lenic, those of Asia minor, Syria, Persia, Egypt, Etruria, Gaul, Germany, and 
Rome. Particularly interesting are his chapters on the relations borne by 
the Greek and Roman literatures to their respective mythologies, He then 
proceeds to give an account of the historical development of Judaism down 
to Christ’s day, describes minutely the religious state of Jewish society at 
that — next follows Jewish history and the development of Jewish 
thought at Alexandria and elsewhere. After the pu of Judaism in history 
had been attained, and Judaism had become of as little avail to the world as 
the pagan religions existing by its side, he follows it down to the tragic 
close of the existence of the Jews as a nation. 

Such is the course which Déllinger takes, and while recognising the width 
of the horizon he surveys, and the vigour of his historical —, we can 
scarcely assign these volumes the high polemical value their author claims for 
them. This aim, indeed, was probably asecond thought on the part of the author, 
otherwise he could scarcely have failed to see that the importance he attaches 
to his view, that Graeco-Roman Paganism continued their historical develop- 
ment down to the period of the Antonines is proportionately damaging to 
the fact he wishes latterly to render so prominent. If his work professed 
s'mply to be an objective narrative of the religious history of the world before 
Christ, it would occupy a very much higher place, though in a different cluss 
of works. As it is, its very elaborateness and comprehensiveness remind 
one of a general’s pe in the numerical strength of his forces, the strate- 
getical weakness of their position. Though these volumes are scarcely fitted 
to fill the breach against opponents, and though any very new or remarkable 
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excavation in the field of ancient religious history are not to be looked for, 
yet their comprehensiveness of view and literary art entitle them to an ex- 
tensive circle of general readers. The translation, we should add, is excellent. 


Civilising Mountain Men, or Sketches of Mission Work among the Karens. 
By Mrs Mason of Burmah. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


One of the most remarkable instances of missionary success, and of the 
power of the gospel, is to be found in the work of God among the Karens ; 
and we wish those who throw away time in tales of fiction would only — 
such works as the present, and see how much stronger truth is. Mrs Mason 
of Burmah has sketched her husband's work and her own among the Karens 
with graphic power and thrilling interest. 


From the Cradle to the Crown; or, Days with Jesus. By the Rev. Joun 
Hunter, late of Halifax, N.S. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


This little work is a touching and well-executed sketch of Christ’s life, 
replete with sound doctrine and Christian sentiment. These days with 
Jesus will be useful to many in carrying on life’s conflict, and furnish many 
hints to Christian minds. 


The Heavenward Path ; or, Progress and Perfection in the Life of Faith. 
By Rev. Witi1am Witson, Free Church, Monkton, author of “ Popular 
Preachers of the Ancient Church.’”” Edinburgh: Nimmo. London 
Nisbet. 


A work by one of our younger ministers, thoughtful and fresh in its mat- 
ter, fine and polished in its style, laying hold of us at once, and tightening 
its grasp on our sympathies the longer we read. The author has great 
power of exegetical analysis, and no lack of skill of application, though 
occasionally his allusions are rather recondite, and his diction somewhat 
laboured. He has the acuteness of thought and precision of expression 
which constitute the natural exegete; and in the department of gram- 
matical exposition would, without doubt, achieve decided success. The 
present work, in which, even unwittingly, great exegetical ability fre- 
quently displays itself, consists of discourses on the Second Epistle of Peter, 
so connected as to afford almost a continuous commentary; and though 
laying hold mainly of the great principles, yet bringing in, and generally 
with real success and power, the subordinate elements, to illustrate and 
vivify the greater. The author states his aim to have been to produce a 
volume which might be especially suitable for youth, as a guide to the 
knowledge of the gospel, especially in its relation to the development of 
Christian character and the whole life ; and we can confidently recommend 
the work to such as eminently safe and judicious, as well as living and at- 
tractive, and admirably fitted both to encourage entrants on the “ Heaven- 
ward Path,” and to counsel those already entered. Interesting and weighty, 
because coming from practical familiarity with every element in the epistle, 


is the testimony incidentally borne by the author to the Petrine composition 
of the Epistle. D. 








